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FAZENDA 


It  all  began  with  "Caramel  Mou." 

He  clattered  down  the  bumpy  little  street  that  day,  carefully 
stepping  into  most  of  the  puddles,  and  lurched  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
the  hotel  Magourou.  Then,  scorning  the  decrepit  building,  he  non- 
chalantly flicked  layers  of  flies  off  his  sticky  brown  rump. 

In  a  way,  he  symbolized  the  whole  "Fazenda";  the  inconceivable, 
rather  breath-taking  atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated in  this  strange,  wicked  little  donkey  straining  at  the  bit  of  the 
royal  blue  "charetinha." 

Georges  crawled  out  from  under  the  awning,  and  stared  at  all 
the  dirty  little  boys,  assembled  at  a  safe  distance.  They  stared  back 
with  intense  interest.  Georges  ambled  up  the  steps  of  the  Magourou 
and  made  a  beeline  for  us. 

"Ben,  ca  va  bien,  hein?",  he  said  beaming.  We  had  never  seen 
him  before.  Suddenly,  becoming  aware  of  the  blank  look  on  our 
faces,  he  realized  that  we  were  still  civilized,  and  introduced  himself. 

"Sorry!  I'm  staying  at  the  Fazenda  with  a  whole  crowd,  and  as 
Rachel's  entertaining  twenty-four  of  Saku's  friends,  who  just  dropped 
in  for  tea,  she  asked  me  to  come  and  fetch  you." 

Jammed  into  the  flimsy  little  cart,  the  three  of  us  swayed  to  the 
straggly  rhythm  of  Caramel  Mou's  hairy  hoofs.  In  three  minutes  flat 
we  had  left  the  smelly,  broiling  village,  and  plunged  into  the  most  un- 
believable part  of  Brazil,  the  fragrant,  broiling  jungle,  thick  with 
orchids,  oozing  creatures,  and  startling  streaks  of  noisy  birds. 

".  .  .  There  must  be  about  twenty  of  us  by  now.  Nadia,  a  great 
actress  of  the  Comedie  Francaise;  Yvette,  beautiful  but  agonizingly 
blank,  and  her  husband,  the  Maharajah;  Jaboune  and  Andre,  just 
married;  Rachel,  well,  you  know  her  anyway,  and  Tamara  and  Michel, 
her  parents;  then  there's  Claude,  Saku's  son,  and  he's  just  about  as 
unexpected  as  the  rest  of  the  family;  my  father  .  .  ." 

An  absurd  pink  snake  writhed  across  the  path,  leering  horribly 
out  of  beady  blue  eyes.  Caramel  swept  past  majestically,  but  rather 
gingerly. 

"Alez,  mon  petit  Caramel,  depeche-toi  un  peu  .  .  .!"  Caramel 
slowed  down  considerably. 

" The  rest  of  them  just  drop  in  and  out  again,  and  Saku 

never  does  get  to  see  all  her  visitors.  They  just  sort  of  disappear  after 
a  while,  and  new  faces  wander  around  the  place,  looking  a  little  be- 
wildered.   They  fired  Mirabelle,  the  cook,  this  morning,  because  she 
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forgot  to  make  grilled  sausages  for  breakfast.  Her  successor  just  gave 
notice  an  hour  ago,  because  they  insist  on  calling  all  their  cooks  Mira- 
belle,  a  custom  which  doesn't  appeal  to  the  cooks  (wait,  there's  a 
huge  spider  crawling  up  your  elbow  .  .  .)  and  Zizi  has  pneumonia, 
or  something.  Don't  you  know?  He's  the  smallest  monkey  in  Brazil. 
Saku. got  him  from  President  Vargas,  and  decks  him  out  in  gold  ear- 
rings, and  .long  white  pants.  He's  only  six  inches  tall,  runs  the  whole 
Fazenda.  He  just  has  to  have  three  glasses  of  wine  a  day,  preferably 
red,  and  he  won't  eat  anything  but  foie  gras  and  potato  chips." 

Caramel  suddenly  tossed  his  head,  grunted,  then  gathering  up 
his  scraggy  little  legs,  he  broke  into  a  hybrid  'cantrot,'  a  sort  of  gro- 
tesque, stacatto  polka. 

"That's  the  smell  of  the  stable!  Saku  nearly  had  a  fit  this  morn- 
ing, because  the  nurse  walked  in  without  wearing  a  mask.  Madame 
gets  tired  of  the  color  of  her  sheets,  so  the  nurse,  poor  woman,  has  to 
change  them  for  her  every  two  hours.  Saku  had  the  whole  place  in  an 
uproar,  looking  for  lemon  sheets — steady  there,  Caramel — couldn't 
stand  baby  blue,  lavender,  or  old  rose.  So  Claude  rode  Cheroot  all  the 
way  to  the  village,  just  to  get  her  the  right  shade  of  yellow.  By  the 
time  he  got  back,  Saku  wanted  lime  green  ones!  She's  beginning  to 
look  startingly  like  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  you  know,  that  pale,  in- 
tense, awfully  sensitive  face, " 

Caramel  made  a  last  spurt  forward,  tore  around  the  bend,  past 
the  thinning  trees,  through  a  tremendous  oak  gate,  past  a  horde  of 
squealing  children  and  a  beaming  "porteiro,"  and  up  the  huge,  curving 
exquisitely  pedicured  drive,  over  a  mile  long.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  house,  Caramel  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  shook  himself  violently, 
waggled  his  ears,  scratched  each  leg  in  turn,  then  collecting  himself 
with  dignity,  he  made  a  wild  dash  for  the  house,  clattering  right  up 
to  the  front  porch,  dramatically,  with  a  triumphant  flourish. 

They  were  all  sitting  on  the  porch,  drinking  gin  and  limes,  and 
guzzling  pocket-edition  grilled  sausages,  handed  out  by  two  angelic- 
looking  little  colored  boys,  discretely  munching  sausages  on  the  side. 

When  we  finally  extricated  ourselves  from  tooth-picks,  Caramel, 
parrots,  and  "abrazos,"  we  were  vaguely  introduced,  then  loaded  with 
grilled  sausages.  Our  host,  a  great  paunch  of  a  man  with  a  beaming, 
round,  red  face,  and  wispy  white  curls  standing  out  like  horns  on  each 
side  of  his  shiny  forehead,  dragged  us  inside  to  see  his  bar.  If  the 
house's  appearance  on  the  outside  was  rustic,  long,  low,  white-washed, 
with  heavy  oak  rafters,  the  inside  was  dramatically  modern,  and  French 
to  the  smallest  detail.  In  a  corner  of  the  long  drawing-room,  the  bar 
stood,  red  leather  and  zinc,  spotlessly  clean,  with  row  upon  row  of 
gleaming  glasses,  throwing  a  thousand  baby  rainbows  on  the  wall. 

Somebody  switched  on  a  phonograph,  and  Rachel,  tall,  pale  with 
a  shock  of  red  hair  and  icy  blue  eyes,  whirled  Georges  around  in  a 


samba.  There  was  a  faint  trace  of  tuberoses,  mingled  with  absinthe, 
in  the  air.  They  all  drifted  in  from  the  porch,  and  whirled  madly, 
doing  various  degrees  of  samba,  dizzily  spilling  gin  on  the  zebra-skin 
rugs,  gleefully  tripping  each  other.  Our*  host  mixed  drinks  in  absurd 
proportions. 

A  beautiful  oval,  masses  of  sleek  black  hair,  and  tomato-red  slacks 
glided  by. 

"Yvette,  Yvette  .  .  .  .",  yelled  Claude,  a  tall,  slouching,  and  beak- 
nosed  young  man,  rather  like  an  apache.  A  yellow  cushion  hurtled 
across  the  room. 

"Eh!  Le  maharajah,  viens-ici,  you  haven't  met  them  yet,  have 
you?  Mme.  Martel,  and  her  daughter  Janine,  (is  that  right?).  Amaz- 
ing you  haven't  met  before.  Madame  tells  me  she  lives  in  the  Rua 
Duviver,  in  Rio." 

"Not  43,  Rua  Duvivier?  Mais  c-est  formidable,  ca!  On  the  floor 
above  us;  you  get  your  oysters  from  that  blind  old  Frenchman!  C'est 
fou!  I  must  tell  Yvette."  The  Maharajah,  excitingly  dark,  handsome, 
and  very,  very  Hindu,  flashed  us  a  grin,  and  disappeared  behind 
Georges,  into  a  haze  of  purplish  smoke  oozing  from  an  ash-tray. 
Georges  roared,  "Convincing,  isn't  he?  Awfully  nice  guy,  he's  never 
even  seen  a  maharajah  in  his  life,  but  he  rather  enjoys  being  taken 
for  one.  He  has  a  huge  estate  in  French  Morocco.  That's  his  wife 
over  there,  Yvette,  the  one  in  the  red  slacks;  no,  that's  Jaboune,  the 
round  face  and  the  honey-colored  hair,  throwing  around  those  olives. 
Yvette  is  that  gorgeous  brunette  I  was  telling  you  about,  bete  comme 
ces  pieds,  over  there  next  to  that  terrifying  sunset." 

Claude  ambled  up,  and  slapped  Georges  on  the  shoulder  affec- 
tionately.  Georges  caved  in  slightly. 

Vous  savez  danser  la  samba,  Mme.  Martel?  Oh!  It's  easy.  Just 
hop  up  and  down  on  your  toes,  so,  like  Rachel,  and  Nadia  over  there, 
and  sway  a  little,  parfait,  mais  vous  dansez  tres  bien,  Madame  .  .  .  ." 

"Rachel,  where  did  you  put  my  cards?"  Michel  stood  in  the  door- 
way wistfully,  in  white  socks,  his  dreamy  slavic  eyes  the  color  of 
Rachel's,  his  ruffled  titian-blond  beard  a  shade  lighter  than  her  flam- 
ing hair.   Rachel  crept  up  to  him,  and  playfully  rumpled  his  hair. 

"Mon  petit  papa,  stop  working  so  hard.  I  hid  both  decks,  and  you 
won't  play  another  solitaire  until  supper's  over."  Michel  grabbed  her, 
and  started  twirling  her  around  in  frantic  circles,  pivoting  like  a  whirl- 
ing dervish.  The  phonograph  gave  a  sickening  rasp,  and  broke  into  a 
loud  stutter: 

"Brasi — Brasi — Brasi — Brasi — " 

"There's  that  damn  crack  again!    Somebody  turn  it  over  .  .  ." 

"Jaboune,  you're  practically  tripping  over  it;  can't  you  possibly 
bend  down  a  couple  of  inches,  and  turn  the  switch?" 


Brasi — Brasi — Brasi — Brasi — " 

"Le  diner  est  servi,  supper  is  served,  o  jantar  esta  ne  mesa,"  a 
powerful  voice  boomed  out  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Raymond, 
maitre  d'hotel,  complete  with  tuxedo,  bow  tie,  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  seven  languages,  towered  above  the  glistening  table,  set  for 
twenty-two.  They  all  collapsed  breathlessly  into  the  pink  armchairs 
strewn  around  the  room. 

"Let's  go  in  and  see  Saku,  first."  Georges  vaulted  over  the  chair, 
and  grabbing  Rachel  on  the  way,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  past  the  bar, 
through  the  library,  down  the  corridor,  full  of  dazzling  blotches  of 
color,  Saku's  paintings. 

Saku,  slim  and  sallow,  with  immense  black  eyes  and  billows  of 
bluish  black  hair,  lay  on  the  huge  white  satin  bed  with  chartreuse 
sheets;  on  the  wall  a  grim  ebony  crucifix;  hopping  in  through  her 
window,  flashes  of  parakeets. 

The  angular  nurse,  an  impressive  white  mask  over  her  hooked 
nose,  was  feeding  Zizi,  the  monkey;  gently  handing  him  one  crisp  potato 
chip  after  another.  He  collected  an  armful,  then  winking  an  eye  at 
us,  the  grotesque  little  caricature  dropped  the  whole  pile  with  glee. 
Zizi  took  a  flying  leap  onto  Saku's  shoulder,  and  nipped  her  ear. 

"Oh!  le  petit  Zizi,  ce  qu'il  est  mignon,  allez  viens,  mon  Zizi,  mon 
pauvre  petit  chou  .  .  ." 

The  door  burst  open  and  a  black  tornado  swept  in,  curlers  in  her 
hair,  a  pineapple  in  one  hand,  a  fly  swatter  in  the  other. 

Senhora  Madame,  impossible  I  cook  for  this  house  meals.  The 
"jantar"  it  is  ready  half  hour,  my  souffle  .  .  .",  she  wailed.  Saku  shook 
with  laughter. 

"Allez,  go  have  supper,  all  of  you,  or  Mirabelle  will  have  a  fit." 

The  twenty-fifth  "Mirabelle"  had  it.  Bristling  with  anger,  curlers 
popping  left,  right,  and  center,  her  ample  bosom  heaving  with  indig- 
nation, she  finally  managed  to  splutter: 

"Mi-ra-be — lie,  nosso  Senhor  Deus  da  misericordia,  que  cousa, 
Sant  Maria  ...  I  am  baptized  Maria  da  Pena  Juana  Micaela  Tupi- 
namba  Silva  y  Dias  Figueredo  de  Oliveira,  and  all  day  long  Mirabelle, 
Mirabelle,  Mira  ...  I  give  notice,  imediatamente!  Is  too  much  .  .  ." 
The  door  crashed. 

"Georges,  be  a  nice  boy,  and  calm  her  down.  We  don't  have  any- 
body to  make  breakfast,  and  I  can't  possibly  get  another  Mirabelle 
before  lunch." 

They  all  drifted  back,  down  the  corridor. 

Supper  —  sticky  heat  and  hairy  flies — fourteen  courses  —  three 
wines — eight  different  conversations  shuttling  back  and  forth  Georges' 
father,  one  of  the  most  famous  lawyers  in  France  before  the  war,  an 
extraordinary  powerful  voice,  dominating  the  room;  Raymond,  smooth, 
sophisticated,  the  perfect  butler;  Rachel,  interpreting  for  two  com- 
pletely bewildered  Brazilians,  who  didn't  speak  a  word  of  French — 


But  Leon  Blum  was  responsible,  if  the  Socialist  .  .  ." — "Rio's  unbear- 
able right  now,  just  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Copacab  .  .  ." — "Have  some 
more  salad;  that  nostalgic  garlic  .  .  ."— ".  .  .  but  my  dear  fellow,  war 
was  inevitable  .  .  ." — "You  should  have  seen  me  with  that  little  red 
hat  perched  so,  and  my  little  neck,  coming  out  of  this  collar,  j'etais, 
mais  j'etais  .  .  .  vraiment  ravissante!" — "Un  peu  de  vin,  Mademoi- 
selle?"— "Ask  Andre  about  the  greatest  regiment  of  Zouaves,  and  the 
hypodermic  .  .  ." — "Of  course  you  can  sleep  here;  Raymond  can  move 
to  the  cellar,  and  you  can  take  over  his  room  .  .  ." 

"La  seance  est  levee.  Come  and  have  coffee  in  the  drawing  room. 
Henri,  one  or  two  sugars?  Rachel,  how  does  one  ask  a  Brazilian 
whether  he  wants  coffee:  Sois  gentille,  go  and  entertain  the  Mireilles, 
or  Machados,  or  whatever  their  name  is." 

"Who  wants  a  moggie-goggle?  Georges,  that's  one,  Jaboune, 
Andre,  three,  Nadia:  Oh!  come  on,  if  Raymond  only  puts  one  egg  in 
it,  lots  of  curacao,  and  the  bitter  chocolate?  That's  four;  Janine? 
Mais  c'est  exquis,  you  must  try  one.  Raymond,  five,  no,  six  moggie- 
goggles,  one  half  one  for  Nadia,  and  beat  them  well." 

"Monsieur  Claude,  Valdemar,  the  porteiro,  would  like  to  see  you 
on  the  porch." 

"Boas  Noites,  senhor." 
Valdemar  stood  on   the   porch  respectfully,   staggering  under   the 
combined  load  of  a  huge  pink  crate,  and  at  least  eleven  of  his  fifteen 
little  brats. 

"Senhor,  the  postman  has  just  deposited  this  box  at  the  gate,  and 
it  makes  a  lot  of  noise,  like  scratching  .  .  ." 

Valdemar  tugged  at  the  crate  very  gingerly.  The  terror-stricken 
little  "meninos,"  for  the  moment  forgetting  the  awful  presence  of 
the  "patrao,"  swarmed  all  over  the  porch. 

"Now,  Valdemar,  hold  that  side,  and  I'll  pull  this  end  .  .  .  No, 
hold  it  up  there,  now  pull  .  .  .  Ca  y  est." 

"Oh!  Claude,  non,  ce  n'est  pas  possible.   Un  crocodile!!!" 

The  baby  crocodile,  a  leathery  pocket-edition  of  tender,  if  slightly 
gaudy  green,  rolled  its  little  frightened  eyes  around,  then  proceeded 
to  crawl  awkwardly  out  of  the  crate,  with  intense  concentration.  They 
stared,  fascinated. 

"It's  from  Peixote." 

"Who?" 

"Dr.  Peixote,  the  guy  who  does  research  work  on  tropical  diseases 
in  the  Amazon  basin.  You  know  he  had  supper  here  one  night,  and 
told  us  that  Zizi  had  some  sort  of  kidney  trouble  from  all  that  wine." 

"Ca  depasse  tout." 

"Where  are  we  going  to  put  him?" 

"What  do  baby  crocodiles  live  on?" 

"Raw  meat.   Does  anybody  know  anything  about  crocodiles?" 


"Let's  put  him  in  the  bath-tub  for  the  night." 

"Jamais  de  la  vie  I" 

"In  an  ice  bucket?" 

"He's  too  big." 

"Well,  in  the  parakeet's  cage,  then." 

Don't  be  silly,  Saku  would  have  a  fit." 

"There's  a  hungry  glint  in  its  eye.  How  about  some  milk,  and  a 
little  of  that  liver?  And  Raymond,  warm  it  up.  I  read  something 
about  never  giving  ice-cold  liquids  to  a  puppy.  Must  apply  to  this 
monster  too." 

"Well,  where  do  we  put  him?" 

"We  could  take  all  the  goldfish  out  of  the  aquarium  .  .  ." 

"He's  much  too  big  to  fit  into  that  tiny  glass  case  .  .  .  Look  at  that 
tail." 

"Georges,  stop  playing  with  the  creature,  he's  definitely  a  carni- 
vore. The  bathtub  is  the  only  solution." 

"Now  look,  you're  not  putting  that  .  .  ." 

"Henri,  you're  a  lawyer,  what  do  you  say?" 

"Well,  considering  the  fact  that,  not  having  foreseen  this  emer- 
gency, we  have  no  temporary  receptacle  suitable  to  the  housing  of  a 
young  crocodile,  other  than  the  bathtub,  I  shall  sacrifice  everything, 
and  vote  for  same." 

"Let's  have  a  drink.    Claude  what  happened  to  the  gin?" 

"It's  getting  awfully  dark.  Anybody  know  the  time?" 

"But  you  can't  go  yet!  Honestly?  How  about  Raymond's  room? 
He  really  wouldn't  mind  sleeping  in  the  cellar.  Alors  non!  Well, 
about  ten  of  you  can  fit  into  the  car,  and  Georges  can  take  a  couple 
in  the  charetinha.  Nadia,  where's  that  mosquito  stuff,  Stayaway,  or 
something?   Oh,  the  crocodile's  fine.   Probably  asleep  by  now." 

Myriad,  white,  undying  glow-worms  blinking  fiercely  in  the  night. 

"Well,  a  demain." 

Janine  Landau,  '47 


THE  COLOR  OF  DURATION 

(Seen  through  the  Branches  of  the  Present) 

"Pure  duration  is  the  form  which  the  succession  of  our  conscious 
states  assumes  when  our  ego  lets  itself  live,  when  it  refrains  from  separ- 
ating its  present  state  from  its  former  states  .  .  .  does  not  set  them 
alongside  its  actual  state  as  one  point  alongside  another,  but  forms 
both  the  past  and  the  present  States  into  an  organic  whole."   Bergson. 

What  life  if  the  golden-green 

Were  left  to  fade? 

If  the  poignant  bird 

Of  mind,  of  what-has-been, 

Were  no  longer  to  swerve 

Through  branches  that  frame  and  curve 

Around  a  fourth  dimension — 

Would  there  be  no  flight, 

No  pang  of  suspension 

In  the  gold-green  light  of  memory? 

Branch-carved  in  the  air  of  time, 
This  distilled  light: 
So  clear,  and  deep,  and  mellow-bright, 
So  thick  that  you  cannot  climb 
Through  the  branches,  running  to  meet 
The  children  who  play 
In  the  distance,  on  the  other  side. 
(Yet,  heart  of  dismay, 
Some  claim  our  past  has  died! 

Should,  then,  these  branches 

Reflect  only  the  sudden  eyebeam, 

Recalling  shapes  that  seem 

No  more  than  branches 

To  the  eye? 

There  would  be  no  bird  to  fly 

Among  such  brittle  boughs,  harsh 

And  flat  with  the  glare 

Of  uncompromising  present. 

Quick,  lest  the  light 

Of  vision  die — 

Dreamer,  now  dare 

To  shield, 

Turn  back  the  eyes  not  meant 

For  such  a  barren  sight.) 

Margaret  E.  Rudd,  '47 
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DESERT  FLIGHT,  1945 

Bobby  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car,  and  I  was  perched 
on  the  edge  of  the  back  seat.  I  was  living  an  hour  and  a  half  of  tortor- 
ous  excitement  while  she  calmly  listened  to  the  radio.  Finally  I  lay 
back,  pulled  my  feet  up  on  the  seat,  and  tried  to  relax.  "You  have  to 
adjust  yourself  to  this,"  something  inside  of  me  kept  shouting.  "You 
know  there's  no  chance  of  this  going  through.  It's  a  crazy  idea.  Please, 
please  get  hold  of  yourself!"  I  forced  my  gaze  out  beyond  the  shacks 
where  the  boys  were  being  briefed  to  the  gleaming,  sun-whitened  run- 
way and  then  the  unrelieved  expanse  of  flat  desert.  I  tried  to  concen- 
trate vaguely  conscious  that  an  incredulous,  though  lion-hearted 
woman  was  being  told  that  her  husband  would  never  see  again.  My 
mind  retreated,  I  jumped  forward  and  clamped  my  feet  once  more 
on  the  floor. 

"Bobby,  I'm  going  crazy!  I  wish  they  would  come.  Oh,  how  I'm 
praying  there  won't  be  an  instructor  pilot!  This  will  be  the  biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  something  I  can  tell  to  my  grand- 
children!" 

Bobby,  being  of  a  calmer  and  more  cautious  nature,  didn't  share 
my  mood  of  violent  anticipation.  She  was  worried.  "If  Joe  gets  in 
trouble  for  this  I'll  never  get  a  chance  to  have  grandchildren  to  tell 
it  to."  She  leaned  against  the  door  and  plucked  at  a  rip  in  the  knee 
of  her  slacks. 

"Oh,  we  won't  get  caught.  I  know  we  can  do  it.  I  do  wish  they 
would  come,  though.  What  can  they  have  to  talk  about  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  when  it's  only  a  practice  flight?" 

The  door  of  the  shack  nearest  us  flew  open,  and  the  khaki-clad 
fliers  began  pouring  out.  The  briefing  shacks  down  the  line  were  soon 
relinquishing  more  crews,  and  after  what  seemed  an  eternity  of  time 
a  group  of  men  was  approaching  the  car.  I  recognized  Joe,  the  pilot, 
Griff,  the  bombardier,  Tom,  the  co-pilot,  and  Bart,  who  was  the  navi- 
gator. The  rest  of  the  men  were  the  crew  members,  and  they  were 
all  wearing  grins.  They  were  really  getting  a  charge  out  of  this!  I 
knew  now  that  it  was  all  set,  and  my  blood  began  to  tingle. 

Joe  and  I  had  been  the  big  promoter  and  supporter  of  the  plot 
about  to  unfold,  whereas  Bart  and  Bobby  were  merely  the  reluctant 
co-conspirators.  The  look  I  saw  on  Bart's  face  as  he  came  up  made  me 
giggle.  His  mouth  was  set  in  a  grim  line,  and  he  shook  his  head  in  a 
"Well,  here's  where  we  all  cut  our  own  throats"  manner.  I  bounced 
up  and  down  with  excitement. 


Joe  was  serious  and  tense  as  he  opened  the  car  door  and  leaned 
in  to  murmur  instructions  to  us.  I  could  see  that  he  was  pretty  worked 
up  over  his  brainchild.  His  words  seemed  to  spin  out  of  his  mouth 
on  a  tight  wire.  "Okay,  pull  the  suits  on  over  your  slacks,  put  the  shoes 
on,  and  be  sure  to  get  all  your  hair  inside  those  helmets.  We'll  stand 
around  the  car  so  no  one  will  see  you.  Better  do  it  on  the  floor.  And 
when  you're  ready  get  out  and  we'll  put  the  parachutes  on  you.  We'll 
walk  across  the  field  in  a  close  group  with  you  two  in  the  middle.  Just 
act  natural,  but  keep  your  heads  down.  And  listen,  there's  going  to 
be  an  instructor  gunner  in  the  waist,  so  you  have  to  stay  up  in  the 
nose.  Do  just  what  we  tell  you  to  do." 

Bobby  jumped  over  into  the  back  seat  and  we  slipped  to  the  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  the  faded  green  fatigues  and  G.I.  boots  that 
the  boys  had  borrowed  from  a  couple  of  the  smaller  gunners.  In  the 
cramped  space  we  scrambled  awkwardly  into  our  disguises,  first  rolling 
our  slacks  up  to  our  knees.  We  had  previously  removed  our  make-up 
and  fastened  down  our  hair  securely  with  pins,  and  when  I  pulled 
the  helmet'  down  over  my  skull,  careful  that  every  stray  hair  was  con- 
cealed, I  caught  a  terrifying  glimpse  of  myself  in  the  car  mirror.  With 
no  hair,  a  blanched  appearance,  and  bulging  eyes,  I  looked  like  a 
frightened,  egg-headed  boy  of  fifteen. 

We  climbed  out  of  the  car,  the  men  quickly  fitted  our  parachutes 
over  our  shoulders,  and  we  began  walking  toward  the  field  in  a 
huddled  group.  I  tried  to  disown  a  distinctly  feminine  spirit  by  assum- 
ing a  heavy  masculine  stride,  while  my  heart  was  fluttering  in  a  most 
unmasculine  manner.  I  kept  my  eyes  glued  to  the  ground,  though 
glancing  up  once  or  twice  to  see  officers  and  G.I.'s  passing  by  us  in 
every  direction.  When  we  finally  reached  the  plane  and  were  shoved 
up  through  the  bomb  bay  doors  I  couldn't  believe  that  we  hadn't  been 
seen.  But  no  one  had  noticed  us.  We  were  just  an  ordinary  crew 
walking  across  the  field. 

We  climbed  up  into  the  nose  and  sat  gleefully  on  the  leather 
covered  bench  behind  the  pilot's  seat,  waiting  for  the  take-off.  We 
could  hardly  realize  that  we  were  really  getting  away  with  it.  At  last 
the  boys — Joe,  Tom,  and  Bart — climbed  in,  the  radioman  took  his 
place  across  from  us,  and  Joe  started  the  engine. 

We  were  sixth  in  a  squadron  of  eight  leaving  the  field,  so  it  was 
several  minutes  before  we  were  skimming  down  the  runway.  And 
when  we  were  in  the  air  and  I  could  look  out  of  the  tiny  slit  of  a 
window  above  me  at  the  bleak  desert  and  scattered  sagebrush  that  faded 
into  nothing  as  we  gradually  rose  higher  something  new  seemed  to 
come  alive  inside  me.  Yet  it  wasn't  new,  but  merely  something  that 
had  had  to  be  repressed  by  virtue  of  my  womanhood  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  feminine  role  in  war.  Had  I  been  born  a  man  not  a  phase 
of  adventurous  spirit  would  have  escaped  me!    And  this  would  have 


been  my  part  in  the  war.  These  men  would  have  been  my  own 
buddies,  and  I  would  have  been  sitting  up  there  where  Joe  was,  not 
a  mere  woman  confined  to  piloting  Piper  Cubs.  But  this  was  my 
moment  of  glory.  I  was  no  longer  a  woman  on  the  ground,  I  was  no 
longer  Bart's  girl  from  the  city.  I  was  one  of  the  boys!  And  so  I 
romanticized,  loving  every  man  on  the  crew  as  a  blood  brother! 

I  was  shocked  out  of  my  reveries  by  Bart,  suddenly  appearing 
from  a  trip  back  to  the  waist  with  a  stern  look  on  his  face.  "The  in- 
structor back  there  insists  on  coming  up  here  for  a  look  at  the  turret. 
I  tried  to  tell  him  there  were  too  many  fellows  up  here,  but  he 
wouldn't  listen."  In  two  seconds  Joe  was  out  of  his  seat,  Tom  having 
taken  over  the  controls,  and  Bobby  was  put  into  Joe's  place.  I  was 
told  to  shove  up  close  behind  her,  and  I  managed  to  scrunch  myself 
behind  the  seat,  my  nose  pressed  flat  against  the  windshield  at  her 
shoulder.  As  I  gazed  down  at  the  monotonous  territory  below  I  won- 
dered whether  the  man  would  be  curious  about  the  abundance  of 
surplus  crew  members  in  the  nose.  But  evidently  he  was  oblivious 
of  all  except  the  instrument  he  was  inspecting,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  gone. 

We  spent  most  of  the  time  listening  to  music  and  announcements 
from  the  field  through  the  earphones  provided  for  the  crew,  and  once 
in  a  while  I  would  squirm  down  through  the  narrow  passageway  to 
the  bombardier's  compartment  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  visit  Griff. 
However,  the  noise  of  the  engines  made  conversation  impossible. 

The  climax  of  the  trip  came  when  we  approached  the  vicinity 
of  the  white  targets  painted  on  the  desert.  We  had  to  lose  a  good 
deal  of  altitude  before  the  duds  could  be  dropped,  but  finally  the 
bomb  bay  doors  were  opened.  I  perched  on  the  edge  of  my  seat,  gaping 
excitedly  down  at  the  white  rings  on  the  ground  far  beneath  us,  at 
the  blue  shells  dropping  out  of  the  ship's  belly  to  become  mere  puffs 
of  smoke  in  the  center  of  each  ring.  I  wasn't  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  in  an  hypnotic  ecstacy,  I  had  shoved  myself  out  three-fourths  of 
the  way  over  the  gaping  space,  until  I  felt  Bart's  hand  grasping  me  by 
the  belt.  At  that  moment  I  had  that  inevitable  desire  to  complete 
the  entire  experience  by  leaping  out  and  testing  my  parachute,  and 
when  I  told  this  to  Bart  he  gave  me  the  horrified  and  incredulous  look 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  man. 

After  losing  more  altitude  we  began  circling  close  to  the  ground 
while  the  gunners  in  the  waist  had  some  target  practice.  Finally  we 
rose  again  and  headed  back  for  the  base,  passing  close  to  a  sprawling 
grey  structure  surrounded  by  fences  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which  Joe 
pointed  out  as  the  atom  bomb  plant.  Again  my  nose  was  plastered 
against  the  window  pane  as  I  drank  in  the  view  from  my  advantageous 
position. 

All  at  once,  as  we  neared  the  base,  an  announcement  came  over 
the  earphones  that  made  the  men  start.  I  had  no  earphones  at  the  time. 
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"What  is  it?"  I  asked.  "Crash  landing,"  Bart  replied.  "Don't  know 
which  ship  it  is  yet."  Immediately  we  all  became  excited  and  listened 
carefully  lor  details,  impatient  to  learn  which  ship  it  was  and  what  was 
the  matter.  I  concentrated  anxiously  on  the  static-filled  announce- 
ments and  instructions  coming  through  my  instrument,  but  I  could 
make  out  little  of  what  was  being  said.  After  a  minute  the  boys  ex- 
plained that  it  was  the  ship  in  front  of  us,  and  we  later  discovered  that 
the  co-pilot  of  the  plane,  in  firing  one  of  the  guns,  had  incapacitated 
one  of  the  engines. 

As  we  approached  the  field  we  all  began  searching  madly  for  the 
injured  ship.  Joe  saw  it  first  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Looking  down,  I  saw  a  plane  far  beneath  us  circling  the  field.  The 
other  ships  had  been  instructed  to  keep  their  altitude  until  the  crippled 
ship  had  landed,  and  so  we  circled  the  field  for  a  half  hour,  watching 
the  dramatic  event  below  us.  The  plane  seemed  to  be  mustering  up 
its  courage,  like  a  dog  afraid  of  the  water  but  trying  to  follow  the 
instructions  of  its  master  and  make  the  plunge.  Joe  flew  a  rectangular 
course  around  the  field,  tipping  steeply  to  one  side  so  that  we  might 
observe  the  proceedings,  and  we  all  held  our  breath  and  watched. 

Each  time  I  expected  the  ship  to  make  its  landing  I  would  find  I 
was  mistaken.  I  lost  sight  of  it  at  regular  intervals,  and,  searching 
frantically  to  find  it  again,  would  catch  the  reflection  of  the  setting 
sun  on  its  silver  wing  tips.  Then  I  saw  it  gliding  toward  the  ground. 
It  moved  slowly,  hit  the  ground,  swerved  slightly,  and  made  a  straight 
path  down  the  runway.  It  was  an  excellent  job  of  piloting,  the  men 
agreed.  The  next  thing  we  saw  a  crowd  gathering  swiftly  around  the 
machine  on  the  ground.  I  shuddered,  realizing  that  if  it  had  been 
our  plane  instead  this  would  be  a  moment  of  grand  discovery.  My 
imagination  gave  me  an  uncomfortable  moment  or  two. 

Finally  it  came  our  turn  to  land.  Joe  set  the  ship  down  with 
expert  efficiency,  brought  her  to  a  halt,  and  made  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  an  instructor  pilot  was  being  placed  up  front  to 
check  him  out  on  night  landings.  While  Bobby  and  I  were  switched 
rapidly  from  the  front  of  the  plane  to  the  waist  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  miraculously  good  timing  between  the  exit  of  the 
gunner  and  the  entrance  of  the  new  instructor.  Joe  had  us  in  tow,  and 
soon  we  were  placed  on  a  deep  shelf  running  along  the  front  of  the 
waist  compartment.  As  he  sternly  ordered  us  to  keep  as  far  back  as 
possible  and  to  keep  our  heads  turned  I  caught  a  revealing  glimpse 
of  his  face.  There  were  light  beads  of  sweat  over  his  forehead.  I  real- 
ized then  that  this  transition  from  the  nose  to  the  waist  must  have 
been  the  most  terrifying  moment  of  the  afternoon  for  Joe.  Through 
a  lucky  bit  of  timing  we  had  escaped  detection  again.  I  became  more 
fully  aware  now  of  just  what  the  implications  would  be  for  him,  as 
head  of  the  crew,  if  we  were  caught. 
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During  the  next  few  minutes  Bobby  and  I  suffered  a  few  scares 
that  we  undoubtedly  deserved  for  allowing  the  boys  to  jeopardize  their 
military  careers.  We  sat  squeezed  up  against  the  wall,  keeping  our 
faces  turned  most  of  the  time;  but  glancing  furtively  once  or  twice 
toward  the  tail,  we  watched  the  enlisted  men  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing through  the  hatch,  occupied  with  their  various  duties.  We 
endured  an  agonizing  moment  every  so  often  when  a  head  loomed 
up  through  the  floor  which  we  knew  didn't  belong  to  one  of  the  crew. 
We  shrank  instantly,  trying  to  appear  as  near  like  inconspicuous 
bundles  of  G.I.  clothing  as  possible.  But  the  man  was  busy  and  didn't 
take  time  to  look  around.  Then  all  at  once  I  saw  a  short,  red-headed 
boy  coming  toward  us,  rolling  up  a  wire  on  the  floor.  I  hadn't  noticed 
him  among  the  other  men  on  our  ship.  When  he  reached  the  shelf 
where  we  were  he  stopped  and  peered  over  at  us.  My  heart  stopped 
beating  and  I  stared  back  at  him,  terrified,  unable  to  speak.  "Are  .  .  . 
are  you  on  this  crew?"  I  managed  to  whisper  hoarsely. 

"Yeah."  He  grinned  and  turned  away.  I  relaxed  and  prayed  for 
the  time  to  come  when  we  would  take  off  so  that  we  could  feel  safe 
again. 

The  take-off  didn't  come  until  it  was  nearly  dark  outside.  We 
came  out  of  hiding  then  and  sat  on  wooden  boxes,  looking  out  of  the 
large  bullet-proof  blisters  on  each  side  of  the  plane  where  the  heavy 
guns  were  fired.  Only  two  of  the  gunners  were  still  with  us.  While 
Tom  was  being  checked  out  Joe  came  back  and  kept  us  company, 
and  after  he  went  up  front  again  Bart  came  back  and  sat  with  us. 

We  took  off  and  landed  in  the  dark  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  most  exciting  and  frightening  events  of  the  day  were  past,  but  this 
was  by  far  the  most  spectacular.  The  desert,  so  constantly  dead  and 
monotonous,  became  now,  when  viewed  at  evening  from  the  blister 
of  a  B-24,  one  of  the  most  glorious  sights  imaginable.  On  the  first  take- 
off there  was  just  half  of  a  flaming  orange  sun  visible  behind  the 
mound  of  a  hill,  and  the  level  area  of  the  base  with  the  crest  of  hills 
beyond  had  turned  from  a  dry  mustard  color  to  vibrant  hues  of  rich 
browns  and  reds.  The  sky  was  indescribable  with  its  varied  tints  of 
pinks  and  bright  gold.  When  we  had  circled  the  field  and  landed 
again  we  were  ready  for  another  take-off,  and  by  this  time  the  sun 
had  disappeared,  leaving  a  smaller  area  of  brilliantly  colored  sky  and 
the  land  covered  by  shadows.  And  the  last  few  flights  were  made  in 
complete  darkness,  with  only  the  white  dots  of  lights  visible  scattered 
over  the  runway  and  surrounding  hills  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
planes.  I  sat  on  my  box  with  my  face  against  the  window,  aware  that 
this  was  the  most  awe-inspiring  moment  of  my  life. 

By  the  time  we  made  our  last  landing  any  possibility  of  discovery 
had  been  eliminated.  It  was  dark,  and  we  were  the  last  plane  down. 
The  field  was  deserted  when  Bobby  and  Joe  and  Bart  and  I  walked 
back  to  our  car  and  slumped  into  it,  all  exhausted  and  terribly  hungry. 
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And  as  we  drove  toward  town  I  sank  back  into  the  cushions,  feeling 
utterly  satisfied  and  contented.  I  was  not  only  pleased  because  I  had 
been  out  on  a  practice  flight  and  because  we  had  done  something 
dangerous  which  could  have  been  discovered  at  any  moment.  No, 
the  real  thrill  was  something  quite  different.  For  five  and  a  half  hours 
I  had  stepped  into  what  was  strictly  a  man's  world,  a  world  which  I 
had  been  forbidden  to  enter  and  into  which  few  women  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go.  I  knew  we  had  done  what  many  would  consider  a  very 
foolish  thing  and  indeed,  a  very  wrong  thing  in  many  respects.  But 
the  men  who  prohibited  it  would  never  find  out,  and  besides,  I  had 
had  an  experience  no  one  could  ever  take  from  me  and  which  I  would 
never  forget.    And  I  was  supremely  happy! 

Nancy  Ann  Knettle,  '47 


TWO    POEMS 


I 


Late  winter  afternoon  faintly  throws 

Its  dark  light  into  the  small  room. 

This  is  the  dim  light  in  which  children  sleep; 

Stretched  under  woolen  quilts  in  tiny  white  beds, 

Curled  under  stiff  brocade  and  velvet  coverlets 

in  massive  ancient  beds. 
This  is  Medieval  light;  the  sleeping  child 
Turns  its  face  to  the  comfort  of  the  dark  wall. 
This  light,  this  blending  gloom  of  blue,  green  and  grey; 
Muffles  the  embryo,  the  being, 
In  a  thick  eternal  cocoon  of  sleep. 


II 

Her  forehead  shines  with  intelligence, 

Intense  cruelty  glitters  in  her  eye. 

She  squeezes  the  child's  soul  with  passionate  hands 

that  have  twitched  to  caress 

and  now  substitute  power  for  love. 
On  the  white  marble  floor  of  her  mind 
Sparkle  the  pale  blue  tears  of  the  child. 

M.  P.  Ripley,  '50 
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BULL'S    EYE 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  long  before  you  were  ever  born,  there  used 
to  be  a  man  around  these  parts  who  could  shoot  out  the  eye  on  the 
bull  of  a  tobacco  wrapper.  He  was  a  crack  shot  all  right,  and  he  was 
a  tough  hombre,  too,  but  most  of  all  everybody  was  mighty  scared  of 
him.  I  knew  men  who  wouldn't  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
with  that  fellow.  He  had  a  name  for  being  mighty  gun  sure,  and  there 
isn't  a  saloon  in  this  town  that  doesn't  have  one  or  two  holes  in  it 
where  ol'  Tommy  Apenue  had  laid  to  with  some  guy.  I  say  there  ain't 
a  saloon  in  town  without  a  hole  in  it,  not  meaning  that  Tommy  ever 
missed,  but  meaning  that  this  hombre  was  so  fast  on  the  draw  that 
he  had  time  to  fire  one  shot  to  see  if  his  gun  was  going  to  jam  before 
the  other  guy  got  his  hand  to  his  hip.  I've  heard  tell  that  Tommy's 
gun  jammed  one  time  with  an  extra  fast  man,  and  still  Tommy  had 
time  to  duck  his  lead,  reload,  fire,  and  kill  the  ordinary  so  and  so. 

There  was  only  one  thing  about  Tommy,  he  was  mighty  like  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  crooked  things  that  went  on  in  Rusty  Gulch.  If 
there  was  a  man  shot,  there  was  most  likely  two  shots  heard.  If  a  bank 
was  held  up,  there  was  most  likely  those  people,  reliable,  who  saw 
Tommy's  horse  a'skidooing  out  of  town  as  fast  as  it  could.  And  it 
seemed  that  Tommy  was  always  a  little  richer  than  anyone  else.  Now, 
when  people  like  a  fellow  like  they  did  Tommy,  and  when  people  are 
afraid  of  a  fellow  like  they  were  of  Tommy,  then  it  takes  some  mighty 
minute  handling  to  put  him  on  the  straight  and  narrow. 

One  hot  evening,  the  day  after  the  Rusty  Gulch  National  Bank 
had  had  a  ten  thousand  dollar  accident,  and  Tommy  wasn't  loafing 
around  the  corner  saloon,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  People's  Tem- 
perance and  Upright  Society  at  the  Baptist  Church.  They  had  a  fair 
turnout,  and  a  couple  of  drunks,  and  everybody  there  was  pretty 
determined  that  something  had  to  be  done.  I  most  probably  guess 
that  it  was  the  wives  that  had  decided  this,  'cause  I  don't  rightly  believe 
that  any  of  the  men  folks  of  Rusty  Gulch  would  have  been  quite  so 
rash  as  to  make  a  start  toward  doing  something  about  Tommy  Apenue. 
At  least  none  of  them  that  had  seen  Tommy  in  action  with  some  poor 
guy  who  pulled  at  his  gun.  But  whether  the  women  started  it  or  the 
men,  there  they  were  and  the  Judge  was  about  to  call  the  meeting  to 
order  with  his  gavel.  There  was  a  lot  of  talking  going  on  in  the  room, 
and  a  couple  of  guys  had  pulled  out  a  pair  of  dice,  but  when  that 
gavel  came  down,  there  wasn't  a  sound  in  the  place.  Judge  Hollins 
took  a  drink,  and  cleared  his  throat. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  meeting  of  the  People's  Temperance 
and  Upright  Society  has  been  called  tonight  to  settle  a  mighty  big 
question  about  the  welfare  of  Rusty  Gulch.  This  town  is  an  upright 
western  town,  and  proud  of  its  name  and  citizens,  but  we've  been 
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having  a  little  trouble  lately  that  ought  to  be  stopped."  There  was  a 
murmur  of  approval  and  a  settling  down  in  chairs,  'cause  the  towns- 
people knew  that  Judge  Hollins  could  be  mighty  longwinded  when 
he  wanted  to  be,  and  where  the  good  of  the  town  was  concerned. 

"Now,  folks,  you  all  know  Tommy  Apenue,  and  there  aren't  any 
of  you  that  don't  like  him  for  his  goodheartedness,  and  there's  not 
a  one  of  you  that  he  hasn't  helped  out  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
we've  got  to  forget  all  this  and  face  the  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  saw  Tommy's  horse  leaving  town  yesterday.  There's  been  banks 
robbed,  and  a  lot  of  Rusty  Gulch's  citizens  put  out  of  the  way,  too. 
Something's  got  to  be  done  about  our  friend.  Does  anybody  have  an 
idea?" 

There  was  much  looking  around  the  room  and  peering  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  was  gonna  say  anythingg  for  fear  of  being  made 
to  take  care  of  Tommy  himself.  Just  as  Judge  Hollins  was  about  to 
say  something,  probably  pleased  to  call  the  meeting  to  a  close  with- 
out doing  anything,  Mrs.  Washland  stood  up  and  faced  the  crowd. 

"Judge  and  friends,  what  this  town  needs  is  a  sheriff,  and  I'd  like 
to  nominate  Jed  Townesend." 

Well,  up  Jed  jumped  like  he'd  been  shot  in  the  back,  and  yelled 
at  the  Judge,  "I  can't  possibly  be  the  sheriff.  My  blacksmith  shop 
takes  up  too  much  time.  And,  Judge,  I  got  a  wife  and  two  kids  that 
gotta  be  taken  care  of  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Ah  please,  Judge,  I  re- 
sign." 

Every  fellow  and  lady  in  the  place  knew  that  Jed  Townesend 
was  a  mighty  good  man,  and  that  he  was  awful  necessary,  too,  so  he 
was  dropped.  There  was  a  big  uproar  as  each  man  was  nominated 
and  got  out  of  it.  When  they  had  finally  gone  down  the  line  through 
everybody,  they  decided  on  poor  old  Blanco  Caldwell.  He  wasn't 
married,  and  he  didn't  have  a  business.  For  all  his  objections,  they 
elected  him  sheriff  and  pinned  a  badge  on  him  that  had  come  in 
a  box  of  cereal.  He  was  Rusty  Gulch's  first  sheriff,  and,  the  people 
hoped,  not  the  last.  The  meeting  broke  up  as  soon  as  everything  had 
been  settled,  two  drunks  were  brought  up  as  bad  examples,  two  ladies 
got  volunteers  to  help  move  their  furniture,  and  Judge  Hollins  gave 
an  hour  speech  on,  well,  I  don't  remember,  'cause  I  was  in  a  dice 
game  in  the  back.  Then  we  all  went  home  feeling  like  we  had  done 
something  good  for  Rusty  Gulch  and  each  of  us  wondering  how  long 
poor  old  Blanco  Caldwell  was  gonna  be  around. 

Next  morning  was  a  pretty  one,  but  that  was  no  reason  for  the 
big  turnout  on  Main  Street.  There  were  men  outside  who  weren't 
scarcely  ever  seen.  About  ten  o'clock,  I  guess,  Tommy  Apenue  rode 
into  town  with  his  spurs  a'jingling,  and  his  horse  plumb  rode  to  a 
frazzle,  but  Tommy  looked  mighty  happy.  He  tied  his  horse  at  the 
saloon,  went  in  and  ordered  a  drink  which  he  paid  for  with  one  of 
the  National  Bank's  ten  dollar  bills.  Outside  there  was  a  lot  of 
running  around  and  looking  for  Blanco  Caldwell,  but  nobody  could 
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find  him  anywhere.  People  looked  all  over  for  a  long  time,  and  were 
beginning  to  think  that  Tommy  had  found  out  about  the  sheriff, 
when  a  stranger  pulled  in  town  from  down  toward  the  Mexican  border, 
and  asked  for  Judge  Hollins.  When  he  found  the  Judge,  he  gave 
him  a  note,  and  the  Judge  read  it.  It  was  then  that  the  Judge  asked 
Tommy  to  ride  over  to  Low  Hole  and  get  some  papers  at  the  County 
Court  House.  Tommy  rode  off,  and  Judge  Hollins  posted  a  notice  of 
the  meeting  of  the  People's  Temperance  and  Upright  Society  that 
night. 

That  meeting  was  a  bigger  affair  than  the  last,  'cause  a  lot  of 
people  knew  about  Blanco  being  gone,  and  were  wondering  where 
the  poor  old  man  was,  and  whether  for  good.  The  Judge  pulled  out 
his  gavel  and  brought  the  meeting  to  a  start. 

"You  all  know  that  last  night  we  elected  Blanco  Caldwell  to  be 
sheriff  of  Rusty  Gulch,  and  you  all  know  that  this  morning  there  ain't 
no  sheriff  in  Rusty  Gulch.  Well,  folks,  I  got  a  note  from  Blanco 
today,  and  he's  probably  as  far  as  Monterrey  by  now.  He  thanks  us 
all  for  our  kindness  in  electing  him,  but  says  he  has  an  awful  lot  of 
business  down  south  a  way.    He  sent  back  his  badge." 

There  was  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  meeting  then.  Everybody  had 
gotten  used  to  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  sheriff  in  Rusty  Gulch, 
but  nobody  knew  just  exactly  who  it  ought  to  be.  Judge  Hollins 
cleared  his  throat  and  everybody  got  quiet. 

"I've  been  talking  to  a  lot  of  people  in  town  today,  and  we've 
all  decided  that  we  need  a  sheriff,  but  there  isn't  a  man  who  can  take 
the  job  right  now.  Now,  we  were  all  sitting  around  in  my  office  this 
afternoon  when  it  came  to  us  that  the  only  man  we  hadn't  discussed 
for  sheriff  was  Tommy  Apenue  himself.  We  all  got  to  thinking  that 
if  we  elected  him  sheriff,  he'd  take  the  job  real  serious  and  go  straight. 
The  only  reason  that  we  can  see  that  he  robs  all  these  banks  is  that 
he  ain't  got  a  real  job  and  nobody  will  hire  him  'cause  everybody's 
scaired  that  he's  gonna  get  mad  at  them  as  bosses.  Now,  this  way, 
folks,  nobody  is  Tommy's  boss,  and  he  can't  get  mad  at  himself.  And, 
folks,  there  won't  be  a  badman  in  this  territory  that  will  ride  into 
Rusty  Gulch  when  the  word  gets  around  that  Tommy  Apenue  is 
sheriff." 

Judge  Hollins  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  room 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  heard  before  or  after.  There  were 
those  who  thought  that  the  people  were  turning  the  town  over  to  the 
lawless  folks,  and  there  were  those  who  were  wondering  why  they 
hadn't  thought  of  that  before.  Out  of  it  all  came  the  decision  that 
since  nothing  else  could  be  done,  they  might  as  well  try  it. 

That  was  how  there  came  to  be  a  note  posted  on  the  town  board 
that  there  was  gonna  be  an  election  for  sheriff  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  and  that's  how  three  names  got  on  the  nomination  slip,  and 
one  decided  man  elected.  I  guess  the  only  surprised  man  on  election 
day  was  Tommy  Apenue.   He  was  about  bowled  over  when  the  Judge 
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called  him  up  at  the  People's  Temperance  and  Upright  Society  and 
pinned  the  cereal  badge  on  him.  He  was  pretty  proud,  though,  and 
some  people  claim  they  heard  him  say  that  night  he  was  gonna  go 
straight. 

The  town  settled  down  and  waited  for  something  awful  to  hap- 
pen, and  I  guess  they  were  disappointed,  'cause  nothing  happened 
except  that  everything  got  real  lawful  in  Rusty  Gulch.  There  were 
a  couple  of  bad  hombres  rode  into  town  when  the  word  got  around 
that  Tommy  was  sheriff.  Whatever  they  wanted,  they  rode  out  of 
town  a  little  faster  than  they  rode  in,  with  a  regular  torrent  of  bullets 
going  over  their  heads  a  mile  a  minute. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  People's  Tem- 
perance and  Upright  Society  at  the  Baptist  church  that  there  was 
another  to  see  Tommy  Apenue  lead  the  grade  school  teacher  down  the 
aisle.  It  was  about  two  years  after  the  first  meeting  that  the  world 
saw  the  second  Tommy  Apenue,  and  folks,  it  was  five  years  after  the 
meeting  that  the  town  saw  Tommy  and  his  son  out  practicing  shoot- 
ing bulls'  eyes  out  of  tobacco  wrappers. 

Nancy  C.  Turner,  '49 


ONCE 

There  was  an  elf  named  If  who  lived  at  the  end  of  a  moonbeam 
and  thought  about  nothing  at  all.  He  lived  on  will  o'  the  wisps  and 
thistledown  that  floated  by,  and  they  always  had  for  as  long  as  he 
could  remember,  which  was  forever.  It  was  a  lovely  life,  he  decided 
once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a  lovely  life,  and  he  threw  his  head  back 
and  laughed  and  said,  "Oh  how  happy  I  am."  And  then,  the  moment 
he  stopped  laughing,  his  head  began  to  ache,  his  bones  hurt,  his 
wings  itched,  he  had  a  terrible  fever,  and  the  more  he  wondered 
what  was  the  matter,  the  sicker  he  felt.  He  began  to  see  strange  glitter- 
ing things  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  but  they  were  always  gone 
by  the  time  he  turned  around  to  see  whether  they  were  will  o'  the 
wisps  or  thistledown,  and  it  made  him  feel  sick  at  his  stomach  to 
think  that  they  might  be  something  else. 

He  began  to  daydream,  and  in  his  daydreams  he  was  another 
elf  in  another  moonbeam,  where  fever  was  a  thing  undreamed  of, 
and  there  were  no  odd  glittering  things  getting  in  the  way.  This 
thought  was  his  only  comfort,  but  sometimes  he  could  not  remember 
it,  and  then  he  was  sad  indeed.  He  paced  in  circles,  he  leaned  his 
head  against  the  cool  edges  of  the  moonbeam,  he  thought  and  he 
thought,  and  then  suddenly,  without  any  warning  at  all,  something 
completely  amazing  happened — he  simply  toppled  through,  without 
a  sound,  and  after  a  moment  of  complete  confusion  found  that  he 
was  flying,  and  that  everything  was  dark.  He  had  no  idea  what  was 
happening,  but  his  wings  seemed  to  know  what  to  do,  and  so  on  he 
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went  until  he  turned  and  saw  that  his  moonbeam  was  far  below 
like  a  silver  trickle  in  the  depths  of  a  steep  chasm. 

He  was  ecstatic.  He  dived  in  and  out  of  clouds,  he  dodged  the 
stars,  he  turned  somersaults  in  every  direction.  Nothing  seemed  be- 
yond his  power;  he  had  only  to  hunch  himself  up  in  a  small  knot, 
and  the  wind  would  carry  him  along  at  a  phenomenal  speed.  But 
then  the  fever  began  to  burn  even  more  fiercely  in  his  head  and 
the  chill  grew  in  his  bones  until  he  could  take  no  pleasure  in  his 
tricks  and  games.  He  began  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  would  ever  find  his  peace  again.  Somewhere,  he  knew, 
there  was  some  simple  thing  that  would  make  everything  all  right 
again,  something  that  he  had  overlooked,  something  that  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  this  thing  was  the  cause  of  all  his  sickness.  He  collected 
the  witches'  powder  of  the  milky  way,  and  he  tasted  a  few  fireflies  and 
lightening  bugs  that  were  lost  in  the  clouds.  He  searched  in  the  deep 
forests  of  the  earth,  stealing  bright  pebbles  from  the  stream  beds,  and 
nibbling  the  white  mushrooms  that  arched  up  from  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  earth's  floor.  He  chased  moths,  and  he  even  tried  to  catch 
the  glittering  phosphorus  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  but  the  more  he 
searched,  the  less  could  he  find  anything  that  satisfied  his  need. 

Age  after  age  he  wandered,  and  his  hair  turned  white,  and  his 
thin  silky  beard  was  white  down  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  At  last  he  was 
ancient  and  weary;  he  moved  from  place  to  place  without  purpose  or 
hope.  He  had  searched  for  so  long  that  he  could  hardly  remember 
what  it  was  that  he  wanted.  Then  it  was  that  he  found  a  strange 
little  pool  which  lay  tilted  on  the  very  edge  of  the  world,  and  he 
stopped  there,  so  tired  that  he  could  not  go  any  farther.  The  pool 
was  no  larger  than  a  thimble,  but  it  seemed  to  shine  with  a  light  of 
its  own,  a  soft,  milky  light  that  filled  all  the  air  around  it  with  a  luster 
and  a  radiance.  With  a  deep  sigh  the  little  elf  sank  gratefully  to  his 
knees,  wondering,  but  not  daring  to  think,  and  somewhere  dimly  in 
his  memory  he  seemed  to  recall,  like  a  bell,  like  a  circle  opening  into 
a  circle  .  .  .  something  pure  .  .  .  something  lost  forever  .  .  .  He  stooped 
to  the  light  and  there  appeared  before  him  an  image  which  caught 
him  and  held  him  utterly  still  at  the  center  of  a  brilliance  that  began 
to  whirl  around  him.  "If  only  I  had  known"  he  murmured,  "but 
even  so,  I  could  not  have  believed  it."  "Could  not  have  believed," 
answered  the  image  trembling.  The  elf  leaned  breathlessly  closer, 
and  the  end  of  his  beard  suddenly  toppled  into  the  water  with  a 
great  resounding  splash.  The  pool  was  transformed  into  a  turmoil  of 
distorted  fragments,  and  the  image  lost  forever. 

As  the  sky  caught  on  fire,  he  began  to  laugh,  holding  his  hands 
to  his  aching  sides,  and  two  glistening  tears  like  moons  grew  larger 
and  larger  in  his  eyes.  He  laughed  and  laughed,  and  the  more  he 
laughed  the  smaller  he  grew.  Finally  he  was  nothing  but  a  twist  of 
smoke  that  rose  with  the  rising  mist  as  the  sun  came  up. 

Sandol  Stoddard,  '48 
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THE  COMBINATION  SALAD 

A  Gustatory  Ballad 

1.  I  took  a  train  that  wafted  me 
From  Wash.  D.C.  to  N.Y.C. 

And  on  the  way  I  thought  it  wise 
The  dining  car  to  patronize. 
The  menu  mentioned  omelette,  fish, 
Crabfiakes,  and  custard  pie  (deep  dish). 
One  lure  alone  beguiled  my  palate: 
The  special  Combination  Salad. 

Chorus:    It  takes  innate  dexterity 
And  manual  celerity 
A  showing  of  temerity 
I  mention  with  asperity 

It  takes  a  person  masterfully  legerdemain 

To  eat  a 

Combination  Salad  on  a  railroad  train. 

2.  There  were  pickles,  olives,  celery, 
Green  peppers,  vernal  tracery, 
Hunks  and  chunks  and  tips  and  tabs, 
Slices,  dices,  dips,  and  dabs, 

Cut-up  tomatoes  everywhere 
Piercing  the  maze  with  crimson  flare. 
Two  slabs  of  lettuce  lined  the  bowl 
And  nigh  obscured  the  motley  whole. 

Chorus:    It  takes  immense  vivacity 
Endurance  and  tenacity 
Commodious  capacity 
Resource  and  some  sagacity 

It  takes  a  surgeon's  fingers  and  an  Einstein  brain 

To  eat  a 

Combination  Salad  on  a  moving  train. 

3.  The  salad  oil  was  on  the  floor 
Before  we  sighted  Baltimore 

And  as  we  sped  through  Delaware 
The  waiters  clustered  round  to  stare. 
They  thought  that  I  was  bent  on 
Dispatching  it  in  Trenton; 
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But  ere  I  conquered,  more's  the  pity, 
We  had  to  change  at  Jersey  City. 

Chorus:    It  takes  consummate  sanity 
Unshakable  urbanity 
A  will  that's  firm  and  granite-y 
A  smatter  of  profanity — 

Has  anyone  ever  finished,  I'd  like  to  know, 

The  special 

Combination  Salad  on  the  B.  and  O.? 

Ellen  Harriman,  '48 


EARLY    SNOWFALL 

It  was  snowing.  Softly,  silently,  the  little  flakes  nestled  closer  to 
one  another  on  the  window  sill,  quiet  as  secrets.  Michael,  half-asleep 
on  his  back,  felt  the  pale  morning  light  seep  into  his  room,  and 
through  half-closed  eyes  watched  it  cover  his  soldiers  on  the  mantel- 
piece till  their  armor  turned  to  silver.  As  he  woke  slowly  and  stretched 
his  arms,  he  could  tell  that  his  back  was  going  to  bother  him  again 
today.  The  dull  hurt  which  had  its  beginnings  somewhere  in  his 
spine  had  begun  to  throb  already,  and  soon,  he  knew,  it  would  spread 
all  over  his  body. 

"Damn,  damn,  damn."  He  felt  older  and  more  important  now 
after  using  the  forbidden  word,  and  besides,it  was  a  pleasant  manly 
way  of  waking  oneself  up.  For  now  Michael  was  thoroughly  awake. 
Looking  across  the  room  his  blue  eyes  saw  the  snow  piling  up  on  the 
window-ledge  opposite,  and  they  shone  with  happiness. 

"Hot  dog!  Snow  for  Christmas!"  For  it  was  Christmas.  Lying 
in  bed  thinking  about  his  back,  he'd  almost  forgotten. 

"Hot  diggety  dog!  hot  diggety  dog!"  Michael's  thin  arms  beat  the 
sides  of  his  bed  in  time  with  his  jubilant  voice,  till  suddenly  tired, 
he  let  them  drop,  limp  and  white  onto  the  blanket. 

"Gee  whiz,"  he  thought,  remembering,  "this  is  crummy,  Christ- 
mas in  bed.  I'm  tired  of  being  in  bed,  tired  of  my  elbows  being  sore 
and  hurting,  tired  of  fussy  doctors  bothering  around  me;  when  can  I 
get  up?"  This  last  question  was  directed  demandingly  at  the  room, 
but  the  soldiers  on  the  mantel  and  the  half-finished  ship  model  on 
the  table  stood  stolidly  silent.  When,  when,  when?  It  wasn't  fair; 
nothing  but  bed,  first  hot  sticky  sheets,  then  a  thin  blanket,  now 
more  blankets,  too  hot,  too  cold,  doctors,  pain,  exhaustion,  wake- 
fulness, more  pain,  nurses,  sleep,  .  .  .  and  at  the  start,  end,  and  middle 
of  the  whole  mess,  bed,  always  and  always.  He  pounded  the  pillow 
angrily  with  his  fist  and  than  lay  silent. 

"It's  funny"  said  Michael  to  himself,  "but  I  don't  feel  very 
Christmasy.    Perhaps  I  only  think  it's  Christmas  and  it  isn't  at  all. 
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Perhaps  I'm  still  asleep  and  kind  of  dreaming.  It's  as  if  I  wasn't  quite 
ready."  He  opened  his  eyes  wider  and  surveyed  the  room;  the  soldiers 
pointed  their  lances  toward  the  bed,  and  their  legs  looked  thick  and 
strong  under  their  greaves.  Michael  stretched  his  own  thin  legs  and 
wiggled  his  toes  under  the  covers. 

"I'm  awake  all  right,"  he  said;  "not  being  at  school  I've  kind  of 
lost  track,  I  guess.  But  still,  fall  seems  to  have  gone  by  awful  fast 
this  year." 

The  morning  had  by  now  taken  complete  possession  of  the  room. 
Everything  was  bathed  in  a  light  so  very  clean  it  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  its  whiteness  from  the  snow  outside.  Michael  propped  him- 
self up  on  his  elbows,  but  soon  his  back  began  to  hurt  again,  so  he 
lay  down.  The  snow  had  reassured  him  about  Christmas;  he'd  almost 
forgotten  about  it.  Of  course,  if  it  were  snowing,  he  couldn't  be  mixed 
up  about  the  date  or  anything;  it  never  snowed  much  before  Christ- 
mas in  his  part  of  Connecticut.  It  was  Christmas  and  that  was  that. 
Michael  pulled  the  blanket  up  over  the  sheet  till  it  tickled  his  freckled 
nose  with  its  roughness,  and  he  waited.  He  was  listening  for  the 
thumps  and  bumps  from  down  the  corridor  which  would  mean  that 
Sally  and  Tim  were  pulling  each  other  out  of  bed.  Soon  they'd  be 
tearing  down  the  hall,  followed  by  Mum  and  Dad,  and  bursting  into 
his  room  to  open  the  stockings. 

The  stockings  had  been  hung  by  his  fireplace  this  year  because  of 
his  back,  and  the  business  of  not  being  able  to  move.  Michael  would 
have  to  invent  some  story  for  Sally  and  Tim  about  how  he  was  sure 
he'd  heard  Santa  Claus  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  this.  It  made  him  feel  grown-up  on  a  level  with  Mum  and 
Dad.  He  knew,  of  course,  what  the  score  was  about  Santa  Claus  and 
reindeer,  and  everything,  but  it  was  fun  opening  the  stockings;  and 
an  expectant  quiver  of  excitement  shot  through  him,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, when  he  heard  the  first  bangl  crash!  with  Tim's  accompanying 
shout  from  down  the  hall. 

"Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas!"  They  were  in  the  room 
and  all  over  the  bed  in  a  minute,  though  careful  in  their  roughness 
not  to  bump  too  hard  against  him. 

"I  hear  that  Santy  didn't  make  it  this  year!"  Dad's  laughing  voice 
came  in  like  a  blast  of  wind,  followed  by  Mum,  still  sleepy,  and  stumb- 
ling in  her  slippers. 

"He  did  too,  he  did  too"  cried  Sally. 

"Did,  did,"  echoed  Tim,  as  he  struggled  with  his  unwieldy  stock- 
ing. 

"Here's  Michael's"  said  Sally,  dragging  the  long,  shapeless  thing 
behind  her.  She  lifted  it  onto  the  bed  and  watched  his  thin,  white 
hands  draw  out  the  first  package.  Mum  and  Dad  were  helping  Tim 
wind  up  a  mechanical  mouse  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  Sally 
plumped  down  beside  them  to  open  her  things.  Michael  watched 
them  all  from  his  bed,  lying  flat  because  it  was  more  comfortable. 
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"This  time  next  year  I'll  be  up"  he  thought,  looking  enviously 
at  Tim  as  he  stumbled  after  his  toy  mouse. 

"I  wish  it  was  next  year  now;  I'd  give  up  all  my  presents;"  he 
looked  up  at  the  mantel — "all  my  soldiers,  even,  to  have  it  be  next 
year  now."  He  propped  himself  up  again  to  empty  his  stocking  and 
his  sandy  hair,  too  long  in  front,  fell  over  his  face.  Mum  was  watch- 
ing him,  her  eyes  suddenly  big  and  dark,  but  he  did  not  see  her. 
Sally,  looking  up  for  a  minute,  watched  him  too.  His  face  under  its 
thatch  of  hair  was  pale  and  tired  looking.  She  wrinkled  her  nose  in 
seriousness. 

"Michael  looks  like  a  flat  balloon,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  and  time  for  the  tree.  Michael  buried  his 
head  in  the  rough  tweed  of  Dad's  jacket,  trying  not  to  mind  the  jolts 
as  he  was  carried  downstairs.  Sally  and  Tim  had  raced  ahead  and 
were  waiting  impatiently  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Michael 
looked  down  at  them,  standing  up  there  pink-cheeked  and  expectant, 
and  suddenly  loved  them  fiercely. 

"Get  out  of  the  way"  he  said  unexpectedly,  embarrassed  by  the 
feeling  of  affection  for  them  which  had  surged  up  into  his  throat 
and  stuck  there  in  a  hard,  choking  ball.  Sally  stepped  back  and  looked 
down  sorrowfully  at  her  feet,  quite  dejected;  but  Tim,  a  tight  fire- 
cracker of  excitement,  trotted  ahead,  pulling  Dad's  jacket  and 
shouting. 

"The  tree,  the  tree;  I  want  to  go  in,  in,  in!" 

"All  right,  old  man,  how  about  opening  the  door  for  me  then; 
I've  got  an  armful  of  rubbish  here  to  dispose  of"  said  Dad,  looking 
down  at  Michael  with  a  queer  little  smile. 

"Dad  looked  queer  today,"  thought  Michael,  "as  if  he  were  afraid 
about  something.  It's  a  funny  way  to  look  on  Christmas  day."  Just 
then  the  doors  into  the  living  room  swung  open  and  seeing  the  tree, 
and  the  presents,  Tim  and  Sally  rushing  in,  and  Mum  standing  there, 
her  arms  full  of  packages  he  forgot  about  everything  but  Christmas. 
Christmas,  Christmas,  it  was  everywhere  in  that  room.  Michael  smelled 
it  in  the  tree  and  in  the  sizzling  fire;  he  heard  it  in  the  noisy  rustling 
of  paper,  in  Dad's  laugh,  and  Sally's  musical  bear;  he  saw  it  in  the 
snow  outside,  and  in  the  happy  colors  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  lay, 
and  best  of  all  he  felt  it  settling  inside  of  him,  warm  and  real  as  a 
long  swallow  of  hot  chocolate. 

A  peace,  gentle  as  sleep,  and  soft  as  snow,  had  settled  over  the 
room.  Lying  on  the  sofa,  all  alone,  Michael  felt  a  breeze  cross  his 
face  and  heard  the  torn  pieces  of  tissue  paper  whisper  as  it  touched 
them;  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  twinkling  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  appealing  to  him  to  turn  and  look  at  them.  But  he  didn't. 
Instead,  he  closed  his  eyes  tightly,  while  his  hands  opened  and  shut 
convulsively  on  the  blanket. 

"Gee  whiz,"  he  muttered,  biting  his  lip.  "Gee  whiz."  For  there 
it  was  again.    The  dull  pain  that  started  in  his  back  had  spread  all 
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over,  till  every  bone  in  his  body  now  throbbed  with  a  rhythmic,  ach- 
ing, beat. 

"It  hurts,  it  hurts,  it  hurts,"  he  cried  to  himself,  digging  his  heels 
fiercely  into  the  sofa. 

"Shall  I  call  Mum?"  he  asked  his  hands,  spreading  the  fingers  wide 
and  studying  them. 

"No,  I'd  only  have  to  go  up  to  bed  again;"  and  he  clenched  his 
fists,  burying  his  face  in  the  pillow.  He  tried  to  think  of  all  that  had 
happened  during  the  day,  remembering,  in  turn,  each  sound,  each 
color,  and  each  present.  The  presents!  never  before  had  he  had  such 
a  great  number;  it  was  strange  and  exciting  that  so  many  people  in 
the  village  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  had  sent  him  things.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  the  warmth  of  Christmas  had  ebbed  from  his  body,  and  he 
suddenly  felt  very  weak  and  tired.  The  snow,  still  falling  outside, 
intensified  the  late-afternoon  quietness,  muffling  the  country  road  in 
silence.  Michael,  overcome  by  the  stillness,  lay  rigid,  holding  his 
breath.  Slowly  his  eyes  grew  big  and  dark  in  his  pale  face,  and  he 
closed  his  hands  over  the  blanket,  holding  onto  it  for  protection. 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  said  imploringly  to  the  silence.  "I  don't  know 
why,  but  I'm  afraid.  My  back  hurts,  I  hurt  all  over,  I've  tried  to  be 
good  about  it,  I  haven't  been  a  sissy;  but  now  it's  hurting  me  again. 
When  is  it  going  to  stop?  It's  hurt  for  such  a  long  time;  I  haven't 
cried  so  very  much,  why  doesn't  it  stop?  It  could  be  a  Christmas 
present;  can't  I  have  it  stop  for  Christmas? 

Michael  searched  the  room  with  desperate  eyes:  the  tree,  the 
dying  fire,  the  piles  of  torn  paper,  he  pleaded  with  them  all,  and  all 
in  turn,  mocked  him  in  silence. 

"But  it's  Christmas"  he  started  in  again.  "This  morning  I  thought 
it  was  too  soon  for  Christmas,  but  that  was  silly  'cause  here  it  is 
snowinar,  it  never  snows  before  Christmas,  and  besides,  look  at  the 
tree,  and  everything.  On  Christmas  you're  s'posed  to  get  what  you 
want;  and  I  want  to  get  well,  so  why  can't  I — is  it  such  a  very  big 
present  to  ask  for?"    His  hands  let  go  of  the  blanket,  weak  and  tired. 

"It's  not  a  very  real  Christmas  when  you  don't  get  what  you  want. 
I'd  almost  bet  that  it  isn't  Christmas  at  all,  and  this  is  only  pretend!" 
He  paused,  amazed  at  his  bold  doubt.  To  question  Christmas  was  a 
daring  thing.  Scary.  If  you  couldn't  believe  in  Christmas,  you  couldn't 
believe  in  anything;  perhaps  you  couldn't  trust  Mum  or  Dad,  or  even 
believe  in  getting  well.  Michael  frowned;  of  course  it  was  Christmas. 
He  lifted  up  his  head  and  heard  Dad  stamping  his  feet  as  he  came 
in  from  outside.  He  lay  quiet  and  still,  his  eyes  closed,  pretending 
to  be  asleep  to  fool  Dad.  He  did  fool  him.  When  Dad  came  in  and 
bent  over  him  he  looked  fast  asleep. 

"We've  had  an  early  snow,  Michael,  for  your  own  special  Christ- 
mas" he  whispered,  and  suddenly  turned  away. 

Judith  A.  Nicely,  '50 
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SWEET   WILLIAM 

Will  now  works  in  New  York,  I  think  for  some  publishing  firm. 
When  we  met,  I  forgot  to  ask  him,  and  my  family  was  angry,  but  any- 
way, it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  information  from  him.  Last 
week  I  came  down  from  Madison  to  see  a  matinee,  and  by  the  time 
the  train  arrived  at  Grand  Central,  I  wished  I  had  been  contented 
with  the  movies  at  home.  No  play  was  worth  the  battle  with  the 
travellers  who  swarmed  up  the  ramp;  most  of  the  indignities  one  suffers 
in  a  crowd  happened  to  me  that  day.  Someone  ground  his  toe  into 
my  heel;  a  marine  yelled  something  in  my  ear  as  he  charged  past  me; 
a  stout  woman  clipped  me  with  the  patent-leather  bag  swinging  from 
her  arm;  a  bony  elbow  thrust  me  against  the  wall.  Finally  I  darted 
between  a  man  with  a  brief  case  and  a  girl  with  a  baby,  and  reached 
the  purer  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  station.  Still,  I  was  miserable 
with  a  number  of  small  worries.  There  was  no  change  for  the  bus 
in  my  purse,  and  I  had  left  another  pair  of  gloves  on  the  train,  and 
I  knew  I  would  miss  the  right  train  home,  and  would  have  to  eat  a 
grubby  sandwich  at  the  station.  None  of  these  problems  had  an 
answer,  and  besides,  the  people  who  shot  across  my  path  on  errands 
which  conflicted  momentarily  with  mine  constantly  interrupted  my 
fretful  thinking. 

Then  I  saw  William  turn  away  from  the  news  stand  with  a  copy 
of  Time.  He  ruffled  its  pages,  and  looked  about  him  with  the  vague 
but  unembarrassed  expression  of  one  who  doesn't  mind  seeming  fool- 
ish. To  see  him  just  as  he  had  been  the  last  time,  the  summer  after 
his  graduation  from  college,  made  even  the  memory  of  the  lost  gloves 
dissolve.  I  galloped  up  to  him  and  cried,  "Will!  do  you  know  me?" 
It  had  been  five  years  since  that  summer,  but  he  did  recognize  me, 
and  was  unsurprised. 

"Why,  cuz,"  he  said,  "you're  taller.  We  just  have  time  for  some 
lunch." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  screamed.  "You're  not  exactly  astonished 
to  see  me." 

He  explained  that  he  always  met  people  in  railway  stations.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  that  happened  to  him.  It  was  true,  though, 
that  he  rarely  ran  across  relatives.  He  suggested  that  I  might  be 
hungry;  still  I  continued  to  stand  and  shriek  at  him. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Boston,  on  business."  He  began  to  make  a  wry  face,  but  smiled 
instead.    "Lunch?"  he  said  timidly,  as  if  it  were  a  radical,  new  idea. 

"Then  you  must  come  to  see  us  on  your  way  back.  We're  in  Madi- 
son now.  Just  take  any  train.  On  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford,  nearly  every  train  stops  at  Madison." 
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"In  Philadelphia,  nearly  everybody  reads  the  Bulletin,"  he  said, 
and  grasped  my  elbow,  and  steered  me  gently  through  the  crowd. 

"But,  look  here,  I'll  miss  my  bus,'' 

"Then  you'll  obviously  need  some  lunch  first."  He  bestowed 
upon  me  the  bland  smile  of  the  sensible  male  caring  for  the  fractious 
female.  A  moment  later  he  made  an  effort  at  sympathy.  "Was  it  a 
Fifth  Avenue  bus?" 

"No,  Lexington." 

"Oh,  a  Lexington  Avenue  bus.  Oh,  I  say,  that  is  a  shame."  We 
ambled  downstairs  arm  in  arm,  and  mourned  silently,  but  in  perfect 
harmony,  for  the  passing  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  bus.  Will  tried 
to  push  a  door  marked  PULL,  I  tugged  it  open,  and  we  emerged  among 
the  yellow  tiles  of  the  Oyster  Bar.  Will  clutched  my  arm.  "You 
look,"  he  murmured  in  my  ear,  "I  can't  see.  Is  there  a  place?"  We 
managed  to  beat  ten  starved  and  angry  people  to  two  seats  at  one 
of  the  U-shaped  counters.  "Well,"  he  exclaimed  airily,  "Nous  void." 
He  often  spoke  French  in  moments  of  relief.  "Won't  you  have  a 
cigarette?"  It  was  the  familiar  mashed  package,  and  I  extracted  the 
familiar  bent  Chesterfield.  His  match  nearly  singed  the  tip  of  my 
nose;  he  withdrew  the  flame  so  that  I  had  to  bend  to  catch  it.  A  waiter 
thumped  glasses  of  water  and  a  pair  of  salt  cellars  in  front  of  us.  "I've 
discovered  what's  the  matter  with  me  about  lighting  people's  cigar- 
ettes. I  haven't  any  depth  perception.  Everything  is  flat  in  front  of 
me  like  a  backdrop.  The  whole  world  is  just  one  big  backdrop  to  me." 

"What's  yours?"  roared  the  waiter. 

"Two  toasted  cheese  sandwiches,  and  two  glasses  of  milk."  The 
waiter  seized  our  menus,  tossed  them  at  two  other  customers,  and 
vanished.  "I  always  believe  in  ordering  for  a  lady,  don't  you?  It  seems 
to  indicate  savoir-faire.  But  then,  I'm  so  nervous  I  always  tell  the 
waiter  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  my  head,  just  to  get  rid  of  him. 
I  hate  this  place,  don't  you,  because  of  the  damned  business  of  catch- 
ing trains?  I  don't  see  how  anyone  ever  gets  the  right  one."  He  col- 
lapsed into  one  of  his  unanticipated  silences,  and  I  contemplated 
him  affectionately.  He  sat,  as  always,  looking  unloveable,  with  his 
blobby  features  fixed  in  a  vacant  expression. 

Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "Look  at  that  man  next  to  the  woman 
in  the  fuschia  hat.  He's  having  cafe  au  lait  in  a  joint  like  this.  He 
must  have  a  firm  personality,  but  he  looks  quite  vague."  I  looked  for 
the  vague-but-firm  personality,  and  finally  discovered  it  several 
counters  away  by  a  pillar,  where  only  an  eagle  would  normally  have 
found  it.  Yet  the  next  moment  Will  had  turned  upon  me  the  same 
wandering  eyes  with  which  he  had  used  to  peer  across  our  lunch  table 
at  home.  It  had  been  impossible  then  to  tell  whether  Will  smiled  at 
me  or  at  one  of  the  parrots  on  the  wallpaper  behind  me.  Perhaps  his 
soft  gaze,  because  it  was  unfocused,  encompassed  everything.  In  any 
case,  he  always  saw  and  remembered  the  remote  and  the  obscure. 
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"Another  point  about  depth  perception,  I  never  can  cross  streets. 
Owen  used  to  tell  me  to  gauge  distances  of  cars  and  then  I'd  be  all 
right,  but  it  never  works  with  me." 

"Heavens!  Owen!"  I  cried.  "He  was  going  to  meet  me  at  the 
theatre  and  give  me  something  to  take  home,  and  now  I've  missed 
him.  I  forgot."  Our  sandwiches  slid  across  the  counter,  and  two 
glasses  with  milk  running  down  the  sides  crashed  beside  the  plates. 

"Eat  quickly  and  you  may  catch  him."  Will  began  to  gobble  his 
sandwich  as  an  example  to  me. 

"Now  that's  one  thing  you  have  no  excuse  for,"  I  said  thickly 
through  the  cheese.  "Owen  has  been  working  in  New  York  for  two 
years,  and  we  sent  Auntie  his  address,  so  you  must  know  it.  But  you've 
never  gone  to  see  him." 

"I  did  see  him  once  when  he  was  going  up  in  an  elevator.  I  hid 
behind  a  newspaper."  My  sympathy  was  all  with  William.  My 
brother  is  the  sort  of  person  his  family  would  avoid  at  a  party.  The 
rest  of  us  are  small,  quiet,  and  rather  nervous,  but  Owen  charges 
around  the  house  and  tells  everyone  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  him 
and  how  to  make  himself  a  better  man.  To  see  his  blue  eyes  gazing 
sternly  through  the  bars  of  an  ascending  elevator  would  frighten  any- 
one. Will  sat  and  frowned  dejectedly  into  his  milk.  I  tried  to  comfort 
him. 

"You're  the  only  one  who  could  tease  him,  you  know." 

Gloom,  however,  had  enveloped  my  cousin.  "He  makes  me  realize 
that  I  really  am  an  idiot  in  a — "  he  dropped  his  sandwich  on  his 
knees.  "Well,  there  goes  my  cheese,"  he  observed.  I  grabbed  the  extra 
napkin  he  always  took  in  case  of  such  trouble,  and  mopped  up  the 
mess.  Usually  Will  was  cheerful  about  these  accidents,  but  now  he 
turned  pink  and  appeared  to  be  near  tears. 

"There,"  I  said,  "it  really  hardly  shows  at  all,  and  it  will  dry  on 
the  train,  I'm  sure.  You  musn't  mind.  These  things  are  always  happen- 
ing to  you." 

"I'm  an  idiot  in  a  mechanical  world." 
I  divided  the  rest  of  my  sandwich,  and  we  munched  it  unhappily. 
"How  you  used  to  tease  him!"  I  cried  with  false  jocularity.   "Remem- 
ber Lilie  Pynch?"  Will  suddenly  entered  with  spirit  into  an  argument 
of  five  years  ago. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  he  says  about  women,  he  did  use  to  sit 
on  the  love-seat  with  Lilie  Pynch.  And  another  thing,  he  always  wore 
dark  red  ties  to  please  her.  She  said  she  liked  rich,  winey  colors.  She 
was  a  girl  with  real  asthetic  feeling,"  he  said  dreamily.  We  looked  at 
each  other,  and  burst  out  laughing.  Then  he  inclined  his  head  to 
me  like  a  man  at  a  dinner  party.  "So  you're  going  to  a  play.  How 
nice."  We  talked  about  the  play,  which  Will  had  seen,  and  which  he 
had  absorbed  and  transformed  into  something  rich  and  strange  of 
his  own.    In  the  middle  of  the  conversation,  I  said,  "Now  I  really 
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will  miss  the  last  bus."  We  scrambled  out  of  the  restaurant,  and 
pelted  upstairs,  then  stood  together,  struck  dumb  by  the  awkwardness 
of  parting.   Will  edged  away  from  me  sideways,  like  a  crab. 

"Be  sure  to  notice  her  costume  in  the  third  act."  He  waved  his 
Time  at  me. 

I  began  to  ooze  sentimentally.  "Well,  goodbye,  Will,  dear.  Good- 
ness knows,  will  it  be  another  five  years?" 

"Oh,  I'll  see  you  around."  We  examined  the  pattern  of  the  floor. 
"Well,  I  have  to  catch  a  train.  You  know  how  it  is."  He  smiled  at 
me  as  if  we  alone  shared  the  secret  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railway.  He  drifted  off  a  few  feet,  then  turned  back 
and  said,  "Say  hello  to  all  my  friends  who  are  your  friends."  This 
was  the  greatest  concession  he  would  make  toward  the  dramatic  fare- 
well for  which  I  yearned.  He  wandered  away  through  the  crowd, 
and  I  plunged  toward  the  station  doors. 

Elizabeth  C.  McKown,  '47 
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FRAGMENT 

The.  self  is  not  an  etherial  clay  to  be  cast  in  a 

mould,  but  a  source  that  is  fulfilled  as  it  empties 

itself,  presses  forth  fluidly  formed,  into  the  world. 

Not  a  puppet  but  the  puzzle  of  a  potentious  thing, 

as  likely  at  any  instant  to  surge  as  to  slump,  to 

slash  out  fresh  or  be  bound  in  a  retracting  rut. 

Only  no  one  knows  which,  when  or  why. 

And  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  us  is  more  of 

a  stranger  than  any  other. 

We  awake  unto  the  loneness  of  ourselves  in  a  mute 

fog;  dumber  than  earthly  parents  whom  we  have 

found  out  to  be  sibs  only  and  ignorant  strangers 

as  ourselves.   Barren  and  rootless,  nameless  and 

unwanted;  yet  proud,  that  we  shy  from  the  lowly 

love  of  consolation  that  comes  from  the  hands  and 

lips  of  men  and  is  as  frail  as  our  own  illusions. 

And  in  the  feary  mist  of  amnesia  we  sense  our  ways, 

bewondered  and  wary  of  the  surrounding  unfamiliarities, 

the  worlds  all  bout,  persisting  in  their  ways  so 

maddeningly  matter  of  fact. 

We  live  and  make  our  ways,  reconciling  ourselves 

with  the  fact;  yet  all  the  while  bewildered  with 

that  nebulous  nostalgia  for  a  previousness  where 

once  we  felt  at  home;  but  which  calls  from  a  realm 

too  other,  too  far  and  lost,  as  a  dream  that 

seems  overwhelmingly  real  while  woven  in  our  sleep, 
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but  when  plunged  into  morning's  clarity,  peters  out 
into  absurdity. 

Yet  wrestling  with  our  dark  lump  of  indeterminacy 
we  raise  the  body  of  our  core.  From  dreams  half- 
remembered  to  dreams  that  loom  beckoning  from 
ahead,  drawing  from  us  the  paths  toward,  through 
which  they  would  be  possessed. 

But  we  are  born  among  a  people:  the  world  that 

they  have  made  for  themselves  and  the  rules  for 

playing  out  their  lives.  So  if  we  are  too  lost  in 

our  fog,  fuller  of  fear  than  faith,  we  need  not 

grapple  with  our  wonder  or  question  who  we  are, 

what  we  must  do,  what  it  is  that  matters;  for  we 

are  soon  told,  to  follow;  and  shown,  to  imitate. 

Strangers  more  trusting  in  the  land's  habited  ways 

of  sure  success  than  in  the  live  trembling  stabs  of 

ourselves,  we  merse  with  them,  assume  the  given 

roles  as  our  own,  accept  the  rules  of  the  play, 

and  yield  up  the  chance  of  our  lives  to  be  cast  in  the  customed 

faces  that  have  served  the  generations.   Forgetting  each  his 

strange  past  and  even  stranger  destiny. 

Susan  Feldman,  '49 
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THE  HIGH-RIDGED  VALLEY 

Once,  in  a  country  that  was  rimmed  with  mountains,  there  lived 
a  young  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  apart  from  the  people  among 
whom  he  moved.  He  was  not  striking  looking:  he  was  slender  and 
of  medium  height;  his  eyes  were  brown  and  his  skin  rather  pasty 
colored.    The  name  of  the  young  man  was  Peter. 

The  village  where  the  young  man  lived  was  set  in  a  valley,  but 
the  valley  was  so  small  that  you  could  hardly  set  out  on  the  road 
leading  from  the  center  before  you  began  to  climb  the  rough  side  of 
the  mountain.  When  you  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  the  moun- 
tains were  just  beyond  your  door,  a  chalky  blue  against  the  brighten- 
ing sky,  and  when  you  blew  out  the  light  in  the  evening  the  moun- 
tains were  still  there,  dark  and  solid  under  the  brilliant  field  of  stars. 
This  was  a  country  of  little  rain,  and  the  outlines  of  the  heights  were 
scarcely  ever  blurred  by  the  fine  misty  sweep  of  cloud  and  moisture, 
but  remained  sharp  and  jagged  and  rather  austere.  The  color  of  blue 
seemed  to  fill  the  valley  and  its  village  like  dried  watercolor  in  a  paint 
cup.  The  deeper  blue  of  the  sky  was  drained  out,  reflected  almost, 
in  the  well-defined,  deep  shadows  common  to  a  dry  and  sunny  climate, 
and  even  in  the  dark,  dusty,  blue-green  of  the  little  vegetation  which 
thrust  up  from  the  colorless  soil.  The  mountains  were  the  bluest  of 
all;  they  were  the  ridgy  crust  of  the  dried  paint,  and  they  were  always 
there  and  always  blue. 

It  was  in  the  matter  of  the  mountains  that  the  young  man  Peter 
first  felt  himself  to  be  apart  from  the  people  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
mountainous  country.  Peter  did  not  like  the  mountains.  When  he 
was  ten,  he  had  tried  to  run  away  from  home,  and  the  mountains  had 
pushed  him  back  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley.  Ever  since,  he  had 
felt  growing  within  him  a  strange  aversion — at  first  unnoticed — to 
the  heights.  The  people  of  the  valley  spoke  only  infrequently  of  the 
mountains,  as  people  speak  infrequently  of  the  air  they  breathe,  but 
Peter  found  that  he  thought  of  them  more  and  more  often.  That 
was  because  they  pressed  in  on  him  so;  he  felt  squashed  and  pressed 
down,  like  an  ant  who  lives  by  a  garden  wall. 

When  Peter  was  sixteen,  his  father,  who  had  been  cobbler  of  the 
valley,  died. 

"Peter,"  he  whispered  as  he  lay  dying,  "you  must  take  my  shop 
and  be  cobbler  of  the  valley.  Peter,  you  must  be  a  man  now,  Peter 
my  son."  (He  repeated  his  son's  name  in  his  mumbling  voice  because 
he  was  dying  and  did  not  hear  his  own  words  clearly.) 

"Peter,"  said  his  mother  when  she  had  drawn  the  sheet  up  over 
her  husband's  waxen  face,  "Peter,  come  take  your  place  at  the  bench. 
You  must  be  a  man  to  me  now,  my  son,  Peter,  my  son."  (She  repeated 
her  husband's  words  as  she  had  always  done;  she  even  mumbled  them 
now.) 
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So  Peter  took  his  father's  place  at  the  bench.  All  day  his  back 
was  bent  and  his  hands  were  busy  with  the  heavy  leather  and  the  nails. 
There  was  much  work,  for  all  the  people  who  lived  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  brought  him  their  things — not  only  their  shoes,  but  their 
harnesses  and  leather  bags,  and  anything  which  they  could  not  con- 
trive to  fix  for  themselves.  There  was  too  much  work.  Each  day  the 
solid  bulk  of  the  mountains  fell  too  soon  in  purple  shadow  across 
his  work;  each  day,  no  matter  how  early  he  rose,  it  took  a  certain  time 
for  the  sun  to  crawl  above  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  heights,  and  there 
was  no  money  for  work  by  lamplight.  Each  day,  when  the  shadow 
slipped  across  his  hands,  Peter  felt  himself  grow  angry  inside — a  dull, 
gnawing  anger,  like  hunger.  It  was  as  though  the  mountains  grudged 
him  the  money  which  his  hands  could  earn  and  which  his  heart  so 
desired. 

"Peter,"  said  his  mother  one  day  as  they  sat  at  supper,  "Peter,  it 
is  time  that  you  found  a  wife." 

So  Peter  married  a  girl  from  the  village.  Her  name  was  Lotti, 
and  she  was  small  and  blonde  and  quiet.  Her  father  was  the  owner 
of  several  goatherds  and  she  brought  a  good  dowry.  Peter  had  never 
felt  a  desire  to  tell  his  mother  about  the  mountains  and  himself,  and 
he  did  not  tell  his  wife  now.  Lotti  moved  about  the  house  quietly 
and  efficiently;  she  brought  him  lunch  at  the  bench  so  that  he  wasted 
no  time,  and  when  she  could,  she  helped  him  with  his  work.  Even  so, 
the  shadow  came  too  early;  even  so,  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  was 
eternal  and  unmoving. 

None  of  the  people  in  Peter's  household  ever  complained,  or  in- 
deed, ever  said  much  at  all.  His  mother  talked  a  great  deal,  it  is 
true,  but  still  she  never  said  much  that  was  important.  She  was  a  busy 
fluttery  creature  who  never  felt  anything  deeply  enough  to  like  or  to 
dislike;  she  herself  had  no  marked  reaction  to  livinar,  and  could  not 
imagine  that  anyone  else  would  ever  have  anything  to  complain  about 
or  to  feel  particularly  happy  over,  so  her  talk  was  always  of  things 
which  happened,  but  never  of  the  people  to  whom  they  happened. 
She  was  like  a  fly,  buzzing  over  the  surface  of  an  open  dish  of  honey, 
barely  brushes  it  with  his  wings  but  does  not  get  enough  to  taste  and 
never  comes  back  for  more.  Life  was  a  dish  of  honey  which  she  only 
brushed,  which  did  not  attract  her  enough  to  draw  her  back,  to  pull 
her  down.  Indeed,  she  was  never  even  aware  of  the  dish;  she  merely 
flitted  in  one  circling,  aimless,  and  unending  buzz. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  what  Lotti  felt  about  the  dish  of 
honey  because,  unlike  her  mother-in-law,  she  never  spoke.  If  she 
objected  to  being  thrust  from  the  comfortable,  rather  gay  life  of  a 
young  unmarried  village  girl  into  the  austere  world  which  Peter  cre- 
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ated  around  them,  she  never  complained  and  never  seemed  to  resent 
it.  She  had  never  been  especially  vivacious;  as  Peter's  wife  she  was 
even  less  lively.  She  was  busy,  reserved,  and  silent;  she  seemed  to 
listen  impartially  and  with  exactly  the  same  feelings  to  her  mother- 
in-law's  chatter  and  to  Peter's  discussions.  They  would  sit  at  supper, 
the  three  of  them,  eating  by  candle-light  because  Peter  never  stopped 
work  until  the  sun  went  down. 

"Have  you  heard,  Lotti,  the  Grendles  have  two  new  goats?  And 
Martha's  husband  is  opening  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  hill.  When 
I  went  out  for  tomatoes  this  morning  .  .  .  ." 

"Why  no,  mother  .  .  .  Yes,  I  did  hear  that,  Mother,"  Lotti  would 
say,  turning  towards  the  end  of  the  table  and  speaking  without  ex- 
pression, with  neither  interest  nor  irritation. 

"Lotti,  perhaps  I  should  find  a  'prentice,"  Peter  would  interrupt 
abstractedly,  and  she  would  turn  to  him  with  the  same  answer,  the 
same  quiet  smile.  Yet  she  was  not  a  complete  automaton — one  could 
not  have  said  that  her  lack  of  response  was  due  to  a  dullness  of  under- 
standing. Her  eyes  belied  that,  deep,  veiled,  reserved,  yet  frighteningly 
watchful. 

Peter  never  complained  either.  The  two  things  which  interested 
him  were  his  work  and  the  mountains.  There  was  nothing  about  his 
work  to  complain  of,  and  of  the  mountains  he  would  never  speak  to 
anyone. 

They  made  a  strange  household,  these  three  who  sat  at  supper 
together  in  the  shadowy  candle-light,  who  knew  so  little  about  each 
other,  who  spoke  so  little  of  themselves,  and  who  seemed  so  completely 
passive.  Outside,  beyond  the  small  windows,  away  from  the  cluttered 
workbench  and  the  smell  of  leather  and  the  low-beamed  house,  life 
swirled  around  in  vibrant  eddies  of  birth  and  death  and  joyous  color, 
but  the  three  within  seemed  never  to  notice.  On  market  days,  when 
the  village  was  bright  with  a  holiday  spirit,  on  saints'  days,  when  the 
bells  of  the  church  pealed  from  the  hill,  the  three  went  out  and  did 
what  is  was  customary  and  necessary  to  do,  but  they  were,  each  one, 
like  an  indifferent,  fastidious  girl  who  draws  up  her  skirts  and  steps 
lightly  when  she  is  forced  to  walk  across  the  barnyard.  Their  lives 
were  all  within,  and  they  were  touched  but  lightly  by  the  vividness 
above  them,  by  the  intensity  of  short  lives  lived  close  to  the  warm 
soil,  by  the  brilliance  of  the  sun  and  the  stars  in  this  clear  dry  air. 

One  evening  the  work  was  heavier  than  usual.  Peter  had  risen 
at  dawn,  and  had  worked  all  day.  His  bench  was  in  front  of  the 
window  which  had  the  most  sun,  but  even  so,  once  darkness  came  it 
filled  the  valley  rapidly  and  completely.  Peter  was  making  a  pair  of 
shoes — red  wedding  slippers — for  the  marriage  of  the  mayor's  daugh- 
ter. They  were  tiny,  elegant  slippers,  the  loveliest  things  he  had  ever 
made,  but  when  night  came  they  were  only  half  finished.  Peter  felt 
the  anger  well  inside  him  until  it  nearly  choked  him,  as  he  stared  at 
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the  shoes  in  his  hand,  hardly  seeing  them  through  the  veil  of  the 
dusk  and  of  his  annoyance. 

"Lotti,"  he  said,  "bring  two  candjes.  I  can't  stop  until  they're 
finished." 

"But  Peter,  think  of  the  wastel  Candles  cost  ever  so  much  these 
days,  and  will  be  more  soon.  Why,  Peter,  you  can  finish  them  to- 
morrow," cried  his  mother,  as  she  fussed  with  her  two  plants  at  the 
other  window. 

"Bring  the  candles,  Lotti,"  said  Peter,  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
his  hands. 

"Yes,  Peter,"  said  Lotti,  and  she  reached  the  candlesticks  down 
from  the  shelf  and  set  one  on  each  side  of  his  bench. 

He  refused  to  stop  to  eat,  and  worked  on  and  on  into  the  night. 
First  his  mother  and  then  Lotti  grew  weary  of  sitting  up  with  him 
and  he  was  alone  in  the  quiet  room,  in  the  two  pale  pools  of  candle- 
light. When  the  candles  burned  down  to  stumps,  he  would  take  one 
and  go  to  the  cupboard  for  two  fresh  ones,  slender  and  cool  in  his 
perspiring  hand.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  careful  saving  of  candles 
which  he  had  hitherto  made  a  rule  of  his  household;  he  seemed 
fanatically,  crazily  intent  on  only  one  thing,  on  the  finishing  of  the 
tiny  red  slippers. 

Presently,  a  grey  pallor  began  to  seep  into  the  room.  The  circles 
of  light  became  less  clearly  defined,  the  rims  absorbed  in  the  spread- 
ing daylight  which,  like  a  spongy  material,  sucked  in  the  brightness 
of  the  candles  with  its  porous,  spreading  light.  At  about  this  time,  as 
the  last  two  candles  spluttered  out,  and  everything  in  the  room  be- 
came almost  plainly  defined,  the  slippers  were  finished.  Peter  rose 
from  his  stool,  leaving  the  shoes  set  neatly  on  the  bench,  stacking 
his  materials  and  tools  as  he  always  did.  With  a  strange  automatic 
motion  he  reached  for  his  coat  and  went  out  of  the  house,  closing  the 
door  slowly  behind  him. 

It  was  not  yet  completely  light,  but  as  he  walked  up  the  hill, 
Peter  became  more  and  more  aware  of  the  increasing  brightness. 
Shadows  faded  out,  and  roof  tops  were  sharp  against  the  delicate 
glow  of  the  eastern  sky,  but  there  was  still  a  certain  lack  of  body  and 
depth  because  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen.  Almost  without  his  conscious 
direction,  Peter's  feet  took  him  up  the  cobbled  hill,  past  the  church 
with  its  square,  out  between  the  houses  of  the  main  street,  and  finally, 
beyond  the  village  itself  and  up  the  mountain,  following  the  rutted 
narrow  road.  There  was  still  no  sun;  dawn  is  a  long  period  in  moun- 
tainous country.  The  rosy  warning  blush  spreads  itself  over  the  sky 
for  what  seems  like  hours  before  the  ball  of  the  sun  makes  the  final 
ecstatic  jump,  and  the  rim  of  the  valley  is  touched  with  gold. 

It  was  still  cold  from  the  night,  and  Peter  was  not  insensible 
enough  to  miss  the  penetrating  chill.    As  he  walked,  bent  over,  his 
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arms  clasped  over  his  chest  to  keep  himself  warm,  he  began  to  wish 
for  the  rise  of  the  sun  as  he  had  never  desired  it  before,  even  in  all 
his  moments  of  silent  anger  against  the  heights.  It  was  as  though  all 
the  power  which  he  had  felt  exerted  on  him  by  the  mountains  had 
become  concentrated  into  this  one  crushing  effort  to  deny  him  warmth 
and  light.  It  became  terribly  important  to  him  that  he  reach  the  top 
of  the  nearest  mountain  before  the  sun  catapulted  itself  into  the 
valley,  that  he  beat  it,  and  see  beyond  his  valley  the  great  plain  with 
its  eastern  flank  stretching  to  the  sea,  with  nothing  between  it  and 
the  sun.  Faster  and  faster  he  walked,  his  body  bent  and  straining 
with  the  effort  of  the  climb,  his  feet  stumbling  and  slipping  in  the 
deep-cut  ruts  gouged  out  by  heavy  wagon  wheels.  He  was  warm  with 
the  exertion  now;  his  hands  swung  at  his  sides,  the  fists  clenched; 
presently,  without  stopping  his  rapid  pace,  he  pulled  off  his  jacket 
and  dropped  it  in  the  road,  and  it  settled  into  the  dust  with  a  powdery 
little  sigh. 

The  road  made  its  final  turn  just  above  him,  just  a  few  steps 
beyond.  His  feet  had  already  reached  the  first  bending  of  the  curve 
when  he  was  beaten,  when  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  the 
edge  of  the  valley  filling  with  light.  A  few  steps  more,  and  he  stood 
on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  road  ran  on  the  edge 
of  the  height  before  plunging  down  on  the  other  side,  where  one  could 
see  without  obstruction  the  whole  marvelous  flat  of  the  plain.  Be- 
hind and  around  and  below  him  were  the  mountains,  jagged  and  solid 
and  uncaring;  only  beyond  there  was  the  open  land,  the  lush  land 
rolling  unchecked  to  meet  the  roll  of  the  sea,  which  he  imagined  he 
saw  in  the  blue  blur  of  distance.  Without  thinking,  almost  without 
feeling,  pushed  by  the  giant  force  which  had  pressed  him  all  his  life 
and  which  had  now  driven  him  here  to  show  him  the  desperately 
hopeless  hole  in  which  he  spent  his  days,  Peter  ran  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  road,  and  reaching  his  hands  to  the  golden  flood  of  the  plain, 
he  leaped  into  the  air  and  fell  far  below,  to  be  caught  on  the  point 
of  a  rock,  his  arms  still  flung  to  the  east,  his  back  turned  on  the 
mountains. 

Joan  Brest,  '48 
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WILDERNESS 

"See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death 
and  evil,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  therefore  choose  .  .  .  ." 

Come  into  this  bare  and  sunwashed  space 
where  no  distracting  birds  wheel  in  the  mist, 
where  is  no  courteous  subterfuge  of  trees  of  stones; 
nothing  but  sunlight  to  hint  the  expectant  air. 

Here  you  must  stand,  here  you  must  choose. 

Look  back:  those  curling  hills,  those  curving  seas 

nursed  you  and  they  deluded  you. 

They  left  nothing  to  be  itself, 

but  labeled  the  tree  and  tamed  the  bird 

and  all  the  winds  blew  one  way. 

Now  you  have  come  to  this  place, 

where  is  no  wind  to  twist  the  weather-vanes, 

but  only  the  empty  sun,  waiting. 

Choose. 

Naked,  you  will  still  be  too  clothed 

to  answer  these  particular  questionings. 

Take  off  your  patched  opinions, 

your  newly-stitched  philosophies. 

You  may  want  them  back,  but,  meanwhile,  take  them  off. 

The  sun  burns  too  hot  here  upon  our  nakedness. 
Be  patient,  though,  for  this  is  our  last  reprieve. 
Never  again  will  all  the  winds  blow  constantly 
as  they  did  in  that  lost  gentle  land  back  there. 
Neither  will  they  again  stand  still  for  you 
as  they  do  here  beneath  this  frozen  sun. 

Look  ahead,  sniff  the  various  winds. 

The  maze  you  see  is  windy  as  alleys  are, 

bringing  in  blind  juxtaposition 

dusts  and  smells  from  a  thousand  windows. 

Its  paths  are  such  that  no  silk  thread 

is  long  enough  to  lead  you  back. 

Choose  a  way  carefully,  with  ceremony. 

Look  with  rememberance  behind  you. 

Look,  even  in  this  arrowy  light,  upon  your  naked  self. 

Look,  finally,  upon  that  spider-web  confusion  there. 

Choose. 

Geraldine  Warburg,  '49 
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FANTASTIC  INTERVIEW 

Persons  of  the  Dialogue:  Socrates,  William  Blake. 
Place:  In  another  world,  soon  after  the  death  of  Blake. 


Socrates:  William,  I  wish  you  welcome.  I  have  anticipated  with  great 
eagerness  the  day  when  at  last  we  could  discuss  together  the 
problems  which  have  occupied  us  both  throughout  eter- 
nity. Why  were  we  never  acquainted  before  you  descended 
to  earth?  You  have  done  a  noble  service,  William,  and  if 
your  words  are  heeded  as  they  should  be,  the  light  of  know- 
ledge will  flame  in  many  a  soul  where  there  was  only  a  dim 
spark  before.   My  thanks  to  you,  and  my  admiration. 

Blake:  Socrates,  you  mock.  We  are  as  far  apart  as  darkness  and 
light,  you  and  I.  What  can  a  man  of  poetic  genius  say  to  a 
lowly  slave  of  logic  and  dialectic?  What  can  the  soul  who 
spent  his  earthly  life  destroying  the  false  monuments  of 
reason  say  to  the  one  in  whose  honor  they  were  built,  the 
one  who  laid  their  cornerstones  and  invented  their  archi- 
tecture? You  are  a  symbol  of  all  I  fought  against:  worship 
of  the  mind's  abilities,  doubt  and  agnosticism,  logic  and 
dialectic,  man's  false  gods.  You  told  them  to  formulate  what 
cannot  be  formulated,  you  questioned  what  cannot  be 
questioned.  Seek  not  to  be  my  friend.  Leave  me  to  my 
angels,  Socrates. 

Socrates:  Since  we  are  all  angels  now,  William,  let  us  at  least  be 
friends.  With  an  eternity  to  explore  at  our  leisure,  let  us 
begin  with  our  own  beliefs,  and  I  am  confident  that  after 
a  few  discussions  we  will  conclude  that  we  are  not  so 
different  after  all.  Come,  I  will  ask  a  few  questions,  since 
it  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,  and  you  may  make  your  answers 
as  long  or  short  as  you  choose.  We  shall  do  excellently;  I 
am  sure. 

Blake:  Ah,  Socrates,  you  will  ensnare  me  with  your  bright  charm 
and  entangle  me  in  the  golden  nets  of  your  reason.  I  had 
thought  to  escape  such  treachery  when  I  left  the  earth. 


Socrates:   "If  death  had  only  been  the  end  of  all,  the  wicked  would 

have  had  a  good  bargain  in  dying,"  William.  Come,  this  will 

not  be  so  bad.   We  have  more  in  common  than  you  think, 

and  if  you  were  not  such  a  wild  and  rebellious  soul,  you 

.  would  have  realized  it  long  ago. 

Blake:  My  mission  was  to  destroy  false  doctrine  and  herald  the 
birth  of  a  new  vision.  Woe  to  the  fiends  of  darkness  who 
stepped  in  my  path,  they  are  marked  for  destruction! 

Socrates:  Well,  let  it  pass,  for  the  present.  Tell  me,  William,  did  you 
write  that  man  has  a  soul? 

Blake:        Socrates,  you  are  being  ridiculous.   Any  fool  knows  that. 

Socrates:  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  soul? 

Blake:  The  soul  is  Divine  Energy,  and  Energy  is  Eternal  Delight. 
The  soul  is  God,  the  soul  is  the  animating  force  of  man,  the 
soul  is  life. 

Socrates:  And  "to  her  belongs  the  essence  of  which  the  very  name 
implies  existence." 

Blake:        Did  I  say  that? 

Socrates:  No,  I  did.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  according  to  your  notion? 

Blake:  The  body  is  the  part  of  the  soul  which  is  discerned  by  the 
five  senses,  and  there  is  no  body  distinct  from  the  soul. 

Socrates:  Then  the  body  and  the  soul  are  made  of  identical  material? 

Blake:        I  never  said  that. 

Socrates:  No,  you  never  did.  As  I  recall,  you  wrote  about  a  wonderful 
region  called  Beulah,  where  good  spirits  wove  "shadows," 
as  you  called  bodies,  for  the  souls  passing  down  to  earth. 
Very  similar  to  the  sort  of  thing  I  discussed  with  Timaeus 
once.  Very  strange  indeed,  how  similar  it  is.  Well,  was  it 
not  a  part  of  your  idea  that  earth  in  all  its  material  aspects 
was  created  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  original  harmony? 

Blake:        Yes,  Socrates. 

Socrates:  And  was  this  fall  from  harmony  a  good  or  an  evil  thing? 

Blake:        Good  cannot  come  out  of  evil.  Everything  that  lives  is  holy. 

Socrates:  Very  well.  What  is  it  that  makes  holy  everything  that  lives? 

Blake:  The  Divine  Energy  which  illuminates  and  transfigures  all 
living  things.  Desire  is  holy  and  eternal.  Oh,  I  shall  admit 
easily  enough,  Socrates,  that  the  Eros  of  which  you  spoke 
is  a  similar  idea,  but  my  concept  is  on  a  far  higher  plane, 
being  an  influx  of  God  himself,  rather  than  some  vague 
form  of  nature  worship,  and  universals,  and  whatnot. 


Socrates: 


Blake: 
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Let  me  see,  who  was  it  who  said  "Whatever  can  be  created 
can  be  annihilated,  forms  cannot:  the  Oak  is  cut  down  by 
the  Ax,  the  Lamb  falls  by  the  knife,  but  their  Forms  Eternal 
Exist  Forever?" 

I  did,  Socrates.  And  perhaps  you  did  say  the  same  before 
me,  but  I  refuse  to  be  told  that  "while  the  soul  is  infected 
by  the  evils  of  the  body,  our  desire  will  not  be  satisfied." 
That  is  where  you  are  leading  the  course  of  discussion,  I 
realize  well,  and  it  is  the  devil's  own  doctrine.  Never  seek 
to  persuade  me  that  I  believe  such  folly  as  that. 
Ah,  William,  you  overestimate  me,  for  it  is  not  within  my 
abilities  to  tell  people  what  they  do  believe  or  what  they 
should  believe.  And  it  is  not  my  method  or  custom  to  try 
and  do  so.  We  have  spoken  of  Desire,  of  Eros,  the  striving 
which  is  universally  apparent  in  nature.  Now  let  us  speak 
of  the  Desire  of  man's  soul.  Do  you  admit  of  an  Absolute 
Truth  and  Beauty,  William? 

I  do,  Socrates,  although  I  have  not  used  these  terms  to  de- 
scribe the  principles. 

There  you  have  a  great  part  of  the  difficulty  between  us.  Let 
us  pursue  this  question  farther.  If  you  admit  of  an  Absolute 
Truth,  what  principle  in  man  would  you  declare  capable 
of  perceiving  this  reality?- 

It  is  the  Poetic  Genius,  which  is  the  True  Man.  Just  as  all 
things  are  derived  from  their  genius,  so  the  True  Man  is  the 
Poetic  Genius,  the  spark  of  the  infinite  blazing  in  his  soul. 
If  there  was  a  man  whose  perceptions  were  limited  to  those 
of  his  senses,  would  he  be  capable  of  perceiving  Absolute 
Truth? 

Of  course  not,  Socrates.  You  treat  me  as  though  I  were  no 
wiser  than  an  idiot.  No  man  could  have  other  than  organic 
thoughts  if  he  had  none  but  organic  perceptions.  It  is  the 
Poetic,  the  Prophetic  character  of  man  which  enables  him 
to  perceive  the  infinite  in  all  things,  which  opens  up  to 
him  the  face  of  God. 

Then  it  is  a  power  beyond  the  powers  of  the  senses  which 
perceives  the  Absolute. 

"Man  has  closed  himself  up  until  he  sees  all  things  through 
the  narrow  chinks  of  his  cavern." 

Yes,  as  I  said  just  before  my  death,  the  soul  can  only  view 
real  existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  since  she  is  in 
captivity  of  the  deceptive  senses.  She  should  "trust  in  her- 
self and  her  own  pure  apprehension  of  pure  existence,  and 
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mistrust  whatever  comes  to  her  through  other  channels  and 
is  subject  to  variation,  for  such  things  are  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, but  what  she  sees  in  her  own  nature  is  intelligible  and 
invisible."  Now  you,  William,  have  given  the  name  "Imagi- 
nation," or  "Poetic  Genius"  to  this  "pure  apprehension  of 
pure  existence."  But  I  have  called  it  "Reason." 
Reason!  The  tool  of  the  devil!  Man's  shackles,  the  prison 
doors  and  bars  of  the  spirit! 

Your  way  of  organizing  and  communicating  this  experience 
was  called  Poetry,  mine  was  called  Philosophy. 
Philosophy!  What  is  Philosophy  but  the  dull  mulling-over 
of  true  and  living  realities  which  come  flooding  to  our 
bodies!  What  is  Philosophy  but  the  empty  attempt  to  clutch 
the  echoes  of  angels'  wings  that  beat  against  our  ears! 
Reason!  Reason  is  a  ratio,  it  is  a  cataloguing  of  living 
things  which  have  to  be  crushed  and  smothered  into  lies 
before  they  can  be  catalogued.  It  is  the  work  of  Satan, 
it  is  the  doom  of  the  damned. 

William,  you  confound  me  with  your  eloquence  and  volu- 
bility, but  I  am  blind  enough,  or  pig-headed  enough,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  persist  in  my  opinion  and  inquiry.  Since  I 
am  one  of  these  philosophers,  and  since  you  have  written 
that  my  words  should  be  condemned,  you  must  have  many 
great  objections  to  my  beliefs,  as  well  as  to  my  methods  of 
expressing  them.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fathom  your 
objections  to  my  beliefs.  Tell  me  in  what  respects  you  dis- 
agree, and  perhaps  I  shall  arrive  at  a  better  understanding. 
You  have  pretended  to  formulate  and  methodize  what  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  pure  intuition.  You  have  clipped 
the  wings  of  the  angel  of  inspiration  to  fit  him  into  the  dark 
cavern  of  your  logic.  Reason  is  the  ratio  of  what  we  have 
already  known,  and  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  shall  be  when  we 
know  more. 

What  formulas  have  I  declared,  William,  on  what  matters 
have  I  claimed  final  authority?  Did  I  not  spend  my  life  ask- 
ing questions?  Did  I  not  seek  the  same  Truth  you  sought? 
Did  you  not  seek  to  re-create  the  same  vision  in  poems  and 
symbols  that  I  sought  to  re-create  in  symbols  and  reasoning? 
As  you  put  it,  it  is  true,  Socrates. 

We  both  believe  in  the  Absolute  Principles,  we  both  believe 
in  the  inner  flame  of  Eros  which  lights  the  life  of  man  and 
nature,  do  we  not? 
We  do,  Socrates. 


Socrates:  We  both  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  do  we  not? 

Blake:  If  we  did  not,  Socrates,  I  think  we  would  hesitate  to  admit 
it  just  at  the  moment. 

Socrates:  Well  then,  my  dear  William,  why  did  you  continue  to  in- 
sist in  such  violent  terms  throughout  your  earthly  life  that 
I  was  your  deadliest  foe?  Why  did  you  borrow  such  ideas 
as  you  chose  from  me — oh,  don't  deny  it,  and  don't  apolo- 
gize by  all  means,  it  happens  so  often  that  I  scarcely  notice 
it  any  more — and  then  turn  about  with  such  a  curse  and 
a  warning? 

Blake:  Socrates,  I  am  tired  of  answering  your  questions.  This  is 
all  quite  outrageous,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  discussing 
the  matter  in  the  first  place. 

Socrates:  Well  then,  William,  I  shall  make  a  few  suggestions  and  see 
where  they  lead  us.  I  suggest  that  we  are  both  lovers  of  the 
same  lady,  who  is  Absolute  Truth,  and  that  the  difference 
between  us  is  in  how  we  wooed  her,  not  in  the  identity  of 
the  lady,  or  the  degree  of  the  desire.  You  were  a  tumultous 
and  passionate  suitor.  A  mere  glimpse  of  your  beloved  seem- 
ed a  miracle  and  drove  you  to  frenzy.  The  songs  with  which 
you  serenaded  her  were  wild  and  beautiful.  But  I  on  the 
other  hand  was  restrained  and  methodical  in  my  ways. 
My  love  was  deep  and  it  was  strong;  it  was  given  added 
force  by  the  sternness  of  the  control  with  which  I  limited 
myself.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  every  smile  and  encouraging 
glance  I  saw  upon  her  face.  I  hesitated,  as  if  by  my  very 
hesitation  I  might  be  able  to  induce  her  to  come  to  me.  My 
songs,  too,  were  different,  William.  You  often  sang  as  if 
you  did  not  care  who  heard  and  understood;  indeed  many 
of  your  songs  are  well-nigh  incomprehensible.  You  were 
a  proud  lover,  an  arrogant  lover,  and  you  only  wished  to 
admit  rivals  of  your  own  personality  and  temperament. 
But  I,  with  my  own  peculiar  abilities  and  characteristics — 
another  instrument  of  your  Divine  Energy,  fulfilling  an- 
other mission — I  had  to  try  to  increase  that  capacity  for 
perception  of  Truth  in  other  human  beings.  I  sought  to 
awaken  that  divine  spark  by  probing,  and  asking,  because 
I  too  believe  that  there  is  a  genius  in  us  all  which  can 
achieve  the  Absolute.  You  were  absorbed  in  your  own 
vision,  and  your  words  were  the  overflow  of  a  soul  too  full 
for  silence. 


Socrates: 


Blake:  Eternal  Truth  is  perceived  in  glimpses,  and  cannot  be  found 
in  restatements  of  what  the  visionary  has  received.  It  is  an 
individual  and  God-given  gift. 

Socrates:  Yet  he  who  has  received  it  must  try  to  express  it.  You 
poured  out  your  verses,  you  said  over  and  over  again  "mark 
"well  my  words,  for  they  are  of  your  eternal  salvation."  Man 
is  closed  up  in  his  cavern.  How  are  we  to  let  him  out  into 
the  light  of  day?  How  are  we  to  break  away  the  bars  of  the 
soul's  prison? 

Blake:  By  an  enlargement  of  physical  pleasures.  All  perception  of 
truth  is  limited  by  the  limits  of  the  body  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird  is  limited  by  the  weight  of  his  feathers.  But  it  is  these 
feathers  which  bear  him  skyward. 

I  was  forever  seeking  to  pass  from  the  beauties  of  the  earth 
to  an  inward  realization  of  the  essence  of  beauty.  You, 
William,  were  striving  for  the  same  goal,  but  for  you  it  was 
to  be  reached  by  that  outpouring  of  emotion  which  has  its 
source  in  the  most  exquisite  pleasures,  and  which  tran- 
scends them  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  force.  Is  it  so  strange 
that  one  should  go  without  and  another  within,  to  find 
the  same  reality?  Only  because  we  too  are  that  reality  did 
we  know  what  to  seek,  did  we  recognize  it  in  the  brief 
glimpses  that  we  achieved.  We  have  entered  the  same  hall 
through  different  doors,  we  have  moved  toward  the  center 
of  a  single  circle  on  different  radii.  We  have  wooed  the  same 
lady,  who  is  a  creature  of  many  moods,  and  seems  different 
at  every  encounter.  What  do  you  think,  William? 
That  she  is  a  great  lady,  and  better  had  we  never  lived  than 
let  death  be  the  end  of  our  searching. 

Sandol  Stoddard,  '48 
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THE  STORY  OF  MY  UNFORTUNATE 
CAREER  ON  THE  STAGE 


Our  family  has  no  vestige  of  a  theatrical  tradition,  nor  even  any 
claim  to  undiscovered  talent.  My  younger  sister  showed  the  first  spon- 
taneous glimmer  of  ability.  She  was  thoroughly  convinced,  until  she 
reached  the  age  of  about  five,  that  she  had  been  an  Indian  in  some 
former  life,  and  her  dissertations  on  the  subject  were  notable  for  their 


vigorous  ingenuity.  After  we  were  sent  to  Sunday  School,  however, 
her  interests  became  evangelical.  She  concentrated  thereafter  on 
sermons  delivered  in  sepulchral  tones  from  a  footstool  in  front  of  the 
fireplace. 

It  was  at  Sunday  School  that  my  own  candle  was  drawn  from  be- 
neath the  bushel.  The  Church  year  is  punctuated  in  our  parish  by 
dramatic  performances  of  an  appropriate  nature.  These  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  me,  as  I  dare  say  they  were  intended  to  do.  My 
first  role  found  me  attired  in  one  of  those  white  cheese-cloth  things 
designed  to  transform  assorted  young  church-goers  into  a  standard 
brand  of  angelic  host.  I  had  to  advance  across  the  platform  with  two 
companions  similarly  attired,  toward  a  member  of  the  Senior  Sunday 
School  who  was  draped  in  some  stuff  of  virgin  blue.  That  fact  alone 
leads  me  to  identify  this  as  a  Christmas  play. 

"I  am  Hope,"  I  said  in  clear,  pear-shaped  tones.  "My  message  is, 
'Be  hopeful.'  Though  the  sun  may  not  be  shining  where  you  are, 
the  sun  is  always  shining  somewhere."  I  had  learned  to  say  this 
without  a  hitch,  landing  hard  on  "YOU,"  and  revelling  in  the  rhyth- 
mic iambs  of  the  last  clause.  My  cheese-clothed  mates  were,  naturally, 
Faith  and  Charity.  They  also  recited  messages  to  the  blue  person. 
So  far,  comparatively  good;  it  was  what  came  next  that  warped  my 
childhood.  For,  in  what  I  have  since  found  to  be  strict  accord  with 
the  Pauline  epistle,  the  functionary  from  the  Senior  Sunday  School 
pronounced  a  well-considered  preference  for  young  Charity.  Even 
the  arbitrary  favoritism  might  have  been  bearable,  had  not  the  favor- 
ite also  been  the  object  of  my  own  special  dislike.  She  was  younger 
than  I  to  begin  with,  and  her  mother  gave  her  pin  curls,  and  let  her 
chew  gum;  and  she  sang  through  her  nose  and  had  birthday  parties 
at  which  they  made  you  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey  and  imitate  Billy 
Goats  Gruff;  and  she  took  tap-dancing,  and  everyone  thought  she  was 
cute.  Except  me.  And  my  sister,  of  course.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  the 
whole  performance  unreasonable.  I  developed  a  marked  suspicion 
of  the  Senior  Sunday  School,  and  learned  to  hate  my  little  companion 
in  allegory  with  an  unmitigated  passion. 

But  once  one  has  reached  the  age  of  primer-school  reason,  one's 
talent  is  in  great  demand,  malgre  lui.  There  followed  an  endless 
succession  of  Christmases  and  Easters,  Thanksgivings  and  May  Days. 
I  can  remember  leading  a  wing  of  the  Children's  Crusade  up  the 
aisle  of  Trinity  Church.  I  learned,  albeit  with  an  ill  grace  that  was 
not  merely  temperamental,  to  rise  from  the  ground  like  a  spring 
flower.  I  was  taught  to  sing  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  with  gestures,  and 
to  recite  "October's  Bright  Blue  Weather,"  ditto.  I  was  a  jumping 
jack  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper— though  how  jumping  jacks  got 


involved  in  the  exodus  of  the  more  usual  variety  of  fauna,  I  cannot 
recall.  At  the  peak  of  my  career,  I  recited  most  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
to  a  bored  and/ or  apprehensive  audience  of  Parents-and-Teachers, 
while  angels  and  shepherds  posed,  in  cheese-cloth  chiaroscuro,  the 
scenes  of  the  first  Christmas.  Only  their  firm  third-grade  tread  on  the 
auditorium  stage  and  the  persistent  sniffle  of  one  of  the  eastern  poten- 
tates betrayed  the  discrepancy  between  us  and  the  Biblical  original. 

Year  after  year  I  was  one  of  the  Happy  Children  tripping  across 
the  football  field,  in  the  wake  of  fantastically  gambolling  college  girls. 
We  always  processed  with  joy  toward  the  throne  of  the  Queen  of  the 
May,  where  one  of  us  presented  the  crown  to  her.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  my  sister  made  her  public  debut.  She  was  then  not 
quite  four,  deep  in  the  initial  throes  of  tribal  warfare,  and,  to  the 
untaught  eye,  a  perfect  dear  for  the  part  of  crown-bearer.  For  her 
they  discarded  the  too-pedestrian  Happy  Child  motif;  she  was  Cupid. 
The  coronation  that  year  began  with  unprecedented  aplomb.  Cupid, 
exhaustively  instructed,  brought  the  expected  murmur  of  appreciation 
from  the  stoic  gathering  on  East  Campus  Green.  Not  until  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  royal  dias  did  the  godlet  succumb  to  the  more 
familiar  role  of  papoose.  Then,  with  a  blood-curdling  whoop,  Cupid 
lit  out  for  the  home  tepee  and  disappeared,  crown  and  all,  into  the 
crowd  toward  Mother.  A  self-possessed  Milk  Maid  stepped  out  of 
Merrie  England,  or  wherever  we  were  that  day,  long  enough  to  re- 
cover the  crown,  and  the  production  proceeded.  Only  now  does  it 
strike  me  that  the  decline  of  the  part  of  the  Happy  Children  in  the 
annual  May  pageant  dates  from  that  year. 

After  six  or  eight  years  of  such  activity,  I  began  to  have  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  cold-spaghetti  feeling  that  attacked  my  stomach  with 
each  approaching  performance.  My  unfortunate  diagnosis,  however, 
led  me  to  long  for  greener  fields.  No  more  of  this  juvenile  fantasy,  I 
decided:  real  life  for  me,  real  drama.  My  big  chance  came  when  I 
got  a  role  in  the  Upper  School  French  Play,  a  small  part,  to  be  sure, 
but  that  of  a  man. 

The  plot  concerned  a  physician  who  succeeded  in  making  hypo- 
chondriacs of  all  the  people  in  the  community.  His  method  was  ele- 
quent  and  vividly  pictorial.  I  was  a  squeamish  victim  of  his  oratory; 
my  part  was  to  take  it  all  in,  speak  some  three  lines,  turn  green,  and 
depart  in  haste.  Now,  I  am  a  disgustingly  healthy  individual  with 
much  quite  objective  interest  in  the  inner  mechanics  of  the  human 
being.  I  have,  too,  a  light,  high-pitched  voice.  My  initial  rendering 
was  not  sympathetic.  Nor  was  my  twenty-ninth.  My  relations  with 
Ma'm'selle  grew  strained.  Ma'm'selle  is  a  Breton  of  spirited  mien  and 
uncompromising  standards.    Her  energy,  and  the  black  dye  she  uses 


on  her  hair,  belie  her  sixty-odd  years,  and  time  has  done  nothing  to 
mellow  her  stentorian  voice  or  the  -vigor  of  her  reproofs. 

"Plus  haut,"  she  would  thunder,  patiently,  and  then  less  so,  from 
the  back  of  the  auditorium.  "Ar-ti-coo-lay!"  Time  after  time  I 
shrilled  a  desperate  soprano.  "Faites  la  voix  plus  basse,"  came  the 
relentless  rejoinder.  I  flushed  an  uncomfortable  purple.  "Qu'avez 
vous?  Louk  sick!  Na-o-u-seated!"  Then  she  would  demonstrate. 
Ma'm'selle  acts  from  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  the  whole  cast  in- 
variably dissolved  into  gales  of  laughter,  Ma'm'selle  roaring,  pleased, 
for  order.  And  so  it  went.  Dress  rehearsal  was  a  nightmare. 
Ma'm'selle  and  I  looked  forward  to  my  debut  in  the  Upper  School 
Theater  with  misgiving. 

The  day  of  the  performance  was  a  big  day  at  school.  A  cham- 
pionship hockey  match  was  followed  by  the  annual  team  dinner,  to 
which  I,  as  substitute,  contributed  in  turn  much  vocal  encouragement 
and  an  elephantine  appetite.  In  the  excitement  of  victory,  I  forgot, 
until  the  last  crumb  was  consumed,  the  Thespian  ordeal  to  follow. 

I  attributed  the  strange  feeling  in  my  stomach  to  the  heat,  the 
wig,  and  the  mustache.  The  play  was  going  well,  and  Ma'm'selle  was 
almost  gentle  as  she  steered  me  onto  the  stage.  Bright  lights,  hushed 
audience — it  was  a  wonderful  moment.  I  got  my  cue  and  articulated; 
out  came  a  voice  I  had  never  heard  before.  It  was  basse.  The  audience 
laughed,  surprised.  Fine.  Second  cue.  The  floor  tipped  slightly.  I 
articulated  again;  the  sound  repeated  itself,  hoarser  than  before. 
Third  cue.  The  room  reeled;  I  turned  effectively  green.  My  last  line 
was  delivered  in  a  sepulchral  whisper,  and  I  beat  it  uncertainly  out 
the  back  door.  The  sound  of  applause  drifting  out  of  the  auditorium 
did  not  alleviate  the  acute  misery  of  the  next  few  minutes. 

Some  little  time  later,  I  drifted,  a  bit  wan,  into  the  make-up  room 
to  dispose  of  wig  and  mustache.  Ma'm'selle  zoomed  up  and  crushed 
my  hand.  "Me  petite,  you  waire  wandairiooll"  she  shouted  jubilantly. 
"But,"  (reverting  to  perfectionism)  "why  wairen't  you  in  your  place 
for  the  curtain  call?  Vous  avez  derange  le  rang."  "Je  regrette, 
Ma'm'selle,"  I  murmured.   Which  was  true. 

Since  then  I  have  left  the  bright  side  of  the  footlights  to  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner  and  Katie  Hepburn  and  Some  Others. 

Elizabeth  A.  McClure,  '48 


NEW  ENGLAND  SPRING 

"Spring  has  no  language  but  a  cry."    Thomas  Wolfe 

Joy  half-believed, 
This  sudden  spring 
To  one  long  grieved 
By  winter's  sting. 

This  soft,  this  still, 
This  magic  air — 
More  wonderful 
Because  more  rare, 

More  rare  because 
The  ice  and  frost, 
Insidious, 
Decreed  spring  lost. 

Now  to  relearn 
The  delicate, 
The  heart  must  turn 
To  dreaming  —  let 

The  seaweed  smell, 
And  austere  shore 
Evoke  the  spell 
Of  spring  once  more 

With  fragile  bare 
Understatement. 
Earth's  passions  dare 
Lie  mystic,  latent 

In  gold-green  light, 
In  lilac  fragrance, 
Buoy-pierced  night, 
The  farmland's  poignance; 

In  old  enchanted 
Moonlit  streets  — 
White  houses  haunted 
By  ancient  fleets  — 
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(Is  it  wind  that  slides 
Over  cobblestones, 
Through  eaves,  and  glides 
Where  the  warped  dock  groans 

For  proud  old  ships 
And  ghostly  crews  — 
For  trembling  lips 
And  empty  pews?) 

Bewitched  by  shimmer 
Of  phantom  spring, 
Grief  cannot  murmur, 
Joy  cannot  sing. 

Margaret  E.  Rudd,  '47 


PATTY  DIED  ON  MONDAY 

The  angular,  black-hooded  figure  walked  slowly  down  the  row 
of  beds  in  their  white-curtained  alcoves.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
around  the  large  crucifix  she  held  before  her,  and  she  prayed  silently 
as  she  glanced  at  the  small  figures  under  the  blankets.  Would  this 
one  have  to  get  up  again  tonight,  she  wondered  as  she  passed  one  of 
the  beds?  She  turned  to  cross  between  two  alcoves  to  the  other  side 
of  the  dormitory  and  looked  at  the  child  huddled  under  the  covers 
in  the  bed  at  her  right.  Would  this  one  walk  in  her  sleep  again?  She 
had  done  it  twice  in  the  last  month.  She  stood  motionless  over  the 
child  for  a  moment,  watching  her,  then,  nervously  moving  a  few  of  the 
prayer  beads  through  her  long  fingers,  she  began  to  walk  again. 

Sister  Florita  told  me  I  mustn't  put  my  head  under  the  covers 
when  I  go  to  bed  because  there  isn't  any  air  there.  But  I  have  to. 
When  I  take  my  head  out  I  see  the  white  curtains  over  me  and  the 
black  ceiling  and  I  get  afraid.  One  night  a  bat  flew  over  my  head  and 
it  made  me  so  afraid.  When  I  get  afraid  I  start  to  pray.  I  say  Dear 
Jesus  and  Mary  save  me,  Dear  Jesus  and  Mary  save  me.  Then  I 
think  that  maybe  Jesus  won't  listen  to  me  when  I  pray  the  way  He 
listens  to  the  other  girls  because  I  can't  take  communion  or  go  to 
confession.   But  Sister  Teresa  told  me  once  that  if  I  prayed  it  would 
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make  it  better  even  if  I  can't  do  what  the  other  children  can.  I'm 
trying  so  hard  to  pray  now  but  when  I  start  I  think  of  Patty  and  the 
white  line  around  her  mouth.  What  makes  a  white  line  around 
people's  mouths  when  they  die?  I  keep  asking  the  Lord  why  he  made 
Patty,  die.  Father  Tobias  and  the  Sisters  told  us  before  that  the  Lord 
blesses  the  good  children  and  punishes  the  bad  ones.  Patty  was  good. 
Sometimes  on  her  way  home  after  school  she  would  knock  her  galoshes 
against  some  of  the  other  girls  and  then  laugh  and  run.  But  she  was 
just  playing.   She  was  really  very  good  and  we  all  liked  her. 

Patty  died  on  Monday.  Brother  Martin  came  into  class  and  told 
Sister  Banacita  on  Tuesday.  I  heard  what  he  said  to  her.  Sometimes 
Sister  Banacita  lets  the  third  graders  who  are  good  in  spelling  help 
the  first  graders.  So  I  was  over  helping  Leo  Parker  because  he  isn't 
very  smart  and  I  was  next  to  the  door  when  Brother  Martin  came  in. 
Sister  was  talking  to  him  and  he  said,  "Last  night  she  woke  up  about 
seven.  She  began  to  cry  and  called  out,  'Nurse,  I'm  going  to  die.  I 
want  Father  Tobias,  I  want  Father  Tobias.  Bring  him,  please  bring 
him!'  Thank  Heaven  the  Father  got  to  her  in  time."  Then  Sister 
Banacita  shook  her  head  and  said,  "Six  years  old,  six  years  old." 

When  the  other  children  went  home  at  lunchtime  Mother  Erica 
talked  to  the  boarders.  She  said,  "You  all  know  that  Patty  ate  poison 
berries  in  her  yard  and  became  very  sick  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Well,  children,  last  night  our  Father  took  her  to  Heaven  with  Him. 
All  of  us  at  St.  Mary's  loved  her  very  dearly  and  we  are  grieved  to  lose 
her.  But  remember  that  now  Patty  is  very  happy  because  she  is  with 
our  Lord  in  Heaven." 

Patty's  brother  Bobby  is  in  the  second  grade.  In  the  afternoon 
when  he  came  to  school  he  was  crying.  He  sat  in  his  seat  in  the  back 
of  the  room  and  cried  and  cried.  Sister  told  us  that  Bobby  was  with 
Patty  when  she  ate  the  berries  but  he  didn't  eat  any. 

On  Wednesday  when  we  were  all  playing  Run  Sheep  Run  in  the 
bushes  out  by  the  fence  Sister  Teresa  came  out  and  called  to  me.  She 
said,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  should  please  you  very  much. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  an  angel  at  Patty's  funeral  Friday?  There 
will  be  three  of  you — you  and  Catherine  and  Mercedes."  I  said  I 
would  like  it  very  much.  She  said  I  would  wear  a  white  dress  and  a 
veil.  I  never  get  to  wear  a  veil  when  the  other  girls  do  because  I  can't 
go  to  confession  with  them  or  take  communion.  I  always  wished  so 
much  that  I  could  wear  a  veil  so  I  was  very  happy  when  Sister  Teresa 
said  I  would  be  an  angel. 

Last  night  after  supper  all  the  girls  went  to  say  goodbye  to  Patty. 
Sister  Marcella  and  Sister  Florita  took  us.  Patty  lives  across  the  high- 
way and  down  the  road  from  school.    When  we  went  in  the  yard  I 
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looked  for  the  poison  berries  but  it  was  dark  and  I  couldn't  see  them. 
Her  house  was  very  dark  inside.  Patty's  coffin  was  all  white  with  gold 
on  it  and  it  was  by  the  window.  Her  mother  and  father  and  Bobby 
and  her  big  sister  were  standing  there.  Her  mother  and  father  were 
crying  and  crying.  We  went  up  to  the  coffin  and  looked  at  Patty  and 
Sister  Marcella  and  Sister  Florita  said  prayers.  I  thought  maybe  Patty 
would  look  different.  When  I  was  five  Anna  Marie  took  me  to  a 
funeral  on  her  day  off  and  lifted  me  up  to  look  in  the  coffin.  The  lady 
inside  had  on  a  dress  with  flowers  on  it  and  she  made  me  afraid  and 
I  screamed.  But  Patty  looked  just  the  same  only  her  hair  was  cut 
shorter  and  her  face  was  very  white.  I  wanted  to  leave  because  I  didn't 
like  to  look  at  her  but  we  stayed  a  long  time.  When  we  were  going 
back  to  school  I  wanted  to  know  why  did  the  Lord  do  it,  why  did  He? 
The  Sisters  always  said  that  the  Lord  has  a  reason  for  everything  He 
does  so  He  must  know  why  He  made  Patty  die.  I  wanted  to  cry  be- 
cause I  didn't  know  but  I  knew  I  mustn't.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  find  out  so  I  started  to  go  up  and  ask  Sister  Marcella.  But 
she  was  talking  to  Sister  Florita.  Then  I  was  afraid  to  ask  her.  Maybe 
she  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  asked  her.  Maybe  she  would  say  I  was  a  silly 
child.  Maybe  other  girls  knew  why  already.  They  were  in  front  of 
me  talking  to  each  other.  Maybe  I  didn't  know  because  I'm  not  like 
them.  When  we  went  to  bed  last  night  Sister  Florita  told  us  all  to  say 
prayers  for  Patty.  I  said  mine  and  jumped  quick  into  bed.  I  slept  all 
night  with  my  head  under  the  covers  and  I  had  a  bad  dream  like  the 
one  I  had  the  night  Sister  Florita  told  us  about  Saint  Claudia  and  the 
Romans. 

There  wasn't  any  school  this  morning.  We  all  had  to  go  to  chapel 
at  six  o'clock  and  then  we  had  breakfast  and  put  our  dresses  on.  Sister 
Teresa  brought  me  a  white  dress  and  a  veil  and  helped  me  put  them 
on.  When  we  got  to  church  everyone  was  there  already.  The  boys  went 
in  and  sat  on  one  side  with  Sister  Celestine  and  the  girls  sat  on  the 
other  side  with  Sister  Marcella.  Catherine  and  Mercedes  and  I  had  to 
stand  outside  on  the  steps  with  our  candles  and  wait  for  Patty.  Then 
a  big  black  car  drove  up  and  they  took  Patty  out  of  the  back  of  it. 
Brother  Martin  lighted  our  candles  and  Catherine  stood  in  front  of 
Mercedes  and  me  and  we  began  to  walk  down  the  aisle  where  the 
Sisters  told  us  to  go.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  church  and  I  was  afraid 
I  would  drop  my  candle  but  I  didn't.  We  walked  down  the  aisle  on 
the  side  and  then  around  to  the  altar  and  they  put  Patty  down  there. 
Then  Catherine  and  Mercedes  and  I  walked  up  the  middle  aisle  and 
sat  in  the  pew  with  the  other  girls.  The  funeral  was  very  long.  Father 
Tobias  talked  for  a  long  time  about  Patty  in  Heaven  and  how  her 
mother  and  father  shouldn't  feel  sorry  because  she  was  in  Heaven  with 
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Jesus.  He  said  she  is  happier  there  than  she  was  here  with  us  and  we 
should  not  grieve  for  her.  Patty's  mother  and  father  were  sitting  in 
front  and  her  mother  had  on  a  black  veil  and  she  was  crying.  Her 
father  had  his  head  down.  Then  we  kneeled  and  prayed  for  a  long 
time  until  my  knees  hurt. 

Afterwards  we  went  out  to  the  cemetery.  Sometimes  we  play  in 
the  cemetery.  Once  when  we  were  playing  there  Jimmy  Miller  showed 
me  a  tomb  stone  that  has  a  lid  at  the  top  and  it  lifts  up.  He  said  it 
was  so  the  family  of  the  dead  man  could  look  at  him.  Then  he  tried 
to  make  me  look  down  but  I  screamed  and  ran  away.  Sometimes  I 
have  had  dreams  at  night  of  the  man  looking  up  at  me. 

They  put  Patty's  coffin  by  her  grave  and  we  stood  for  a  long  time 
while  Father  Tobias  prayed.  Then  they  opened  the  coffin  and  we  saw 
Patty  again.  She  looked  different  now.  There  was  a  white  line  all 
around  her  mouth.  Father  Tobias  said  some  more  prayers  and  then 
they  closed  the  coffin  and  put  it  down  in  the  grave.  Then  we  all  went 
back  to  school.  This  afternoon  when  Sister  Teresa  took  us  on  a  walk 
down  to  the  river  we  went  by  the  cemetery  and  saw  all  the  pretty 
flowers  on  the  grave.  I  wonder  if  Patty's  grave  will  be  like  that  always 
or  if  someday  it  will  be  like  the  old  flat  graves  at  the  other  side  of  the 
cemetery  that  the  boys  play  on? 

If  I  take  my  head  out  of  the  covers  now  I  might  see  Patty  with 
the  white  line  around  her  mouth.  When  I  think  about  walking  down 
the  aisle  with  the  candle  I  get  afraid.  Everyone  remembers  how  Patty 
used  to  play  at  hitting  the  girls  with  her  galoshes  and  then  laugh  and 
run.  Did  the  Lord  think  she  was  a  bad  little  girl?  No,  because  Patty 
always  took  communion  and  went  to  confession.  Does  the  Lord  want 
to  take  the  good  little  girls  or  the  bad  ones?  Maybe  he  thinks  I  am 
very  sinful  and  will  never  want  to  take  me  even  when  I  grow  up  even 
though  I  pray  to  Him.  Maybe  the  Lord  only  wants  the  little  girls  who 
take  communion  and  go  to  confession.  Maybe  that's  why  he  took 
Patty.  Dear  Jesus  and  Mary  save  me,  Dear  Jesus  and  Mary  save  me. 
Maybe  he  will  never  want  to  take  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  Dear  Jesus  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
Mary  .... 

The  nun  passed  along  the  row  for  the  last  time  and  looked  down 
again  at  the  child  in  the  corner  bed.  Why  did  she  sleep  under  the 
blankets  that  way?  No  wonder  she  had  nightmares.  She  put  her  hand 
down  and  pulled  the  blankets  back  so  that  the  child's  head  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  She  was  asleep.  Then  the  nun  dropped  the  crucifix 
at  her  side  and  moved  toward  the  dim  light  over  her  own  alcove  at 
the  far  end  of  the  dormitory. 

Nancy  Ann  Knettle,  '47 
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TWO  POEMS  FROM  GENEVA 

i 

I  have  lost  passion.   Cold,  to  walk  alone, 
And  colder  still  to  love  my  loneliness. 
The  vibrant  day  is  not  unfelt. 
My  body  trembles  still  against  the  wind. 
Pieces  of  things  beneath  my  fingers  give 
Knowledge.    My  like  expands  upon  its  time; 
With  hungry  hands,  I  find  the  sensual 
Forever  beautiful,  but  now,  too  pure, 
Too  much  my  own. 

What  brings  this  nourishment  of  sun  and  snow 
To  a  thin  soul  that  left  its  love  to  look 
For  wiser  individuality.    I  have  found  this 
Supreme,  select  society.   Myself  and  I, 
Entirely  made  sage  in  isolation,  made  strong 
But  not  infallible  before  the  shy  friendliness 
Of  skies  I  cannot  reach,  or  simple  moments 
Which  belong,  always  to  others,  or  the  wild  cry 
Of  frantic  geese. 

December!    Shelter 
With  gorgeous  carnival  my  despair. 
Make  me  insensitive,  numb,  unawake. 
For  these  gifts  have  no  glory,  being  mine, 
And  I  have  now  forgotten  how  to  share. 

II 

If,  in  a  desperate  moment,  haunted 

By  self  made  too  familiar  in  ancient  scrutiny, 

I  take  abandon,  take  exception,  taunted 

By  too  much  loneliness  and  little  love, 

I  take  your  hand, 

Do  not  expect  a  permanence  or  further  reaching. 

Sometimes  the  night  falls  in, 
The  wet  streets  blacken  reflection 
And  the  bright  circles  of  light  close  out  questions. 
There  is  the  desperate  summing  up  to  find  a  nothing. 
Being  not  quite  brave  enough 
To  meet  negation  without  power 
I  take  your  hand. 
Do  not  forget  I  need  your  strength 

But  for  the  hour.  Patricia  Hochschild,  '48 
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THE    LAST    WORD 

When  the  children  came  home  for  Christmas,  we  frittered  away 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  pleasant  conversation.  Kate  said  our  talk  was 
like  a  symphony  with  its  recurring  motifs.  We  were  interested  in  the 
comparison  and  tried  to  expand  it,  and  to  work  out  the  analogies. 
Of  course,  the  main  theme  was  the  picnic.  By  the  end  of  the  holiday, 
this  had  become  a  jumble  of  all  the  picnics  we  had  ever  held  on  what 
we  considered  the  first  day  of  spring.  Spring  beauties,  Kate  said,  had 
never  grown  in  the  meadow  so  thickly  as  last  April;  but  I  know  that 
the  flowers  which  bloomed  in  flocks  in  the  fields  when  I  was  a  boy 
have  dwindled  every  year  since  then.  It  was  the  first  picnic  fifteen 
years  ago  that  Kate  remembered. 

"And  then  the  milk,"  Ted  said,  "and  the  dumb  remark  Judy  made 
afterwards."  He  lay  on  his  stomach  in  front  of  my  fire,  and  tried  to 
prod  life  into  it  with  the  poker. 

"That's  no  position  from  which  to  renew  a  dying  fire,  son,"  I  said. 

"You  always  call  me  son  when  you're  imparting  wisdom,  Dad,"  he 
said  to  me.  He  jabbed  at  the  log;  it  fell  into  place.  Flames  blazed  up 
the  chimney  and  glittered  in  the  fender. 

"What  about  the  milk?"  asked  Kate.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  my 
winged  chair,  and  worked  on  a  pair  of  argyle  socks. 

Ted  had  buried  his  head  in  his  arms,  and  his  voice  arose  as  from 
someone  lost  in  a  chasm.  "I  broke  the  milk,  and  it  spilled  into  the 
brook,  and  Judy  made  that  sappy  remark  about  rivers  of  milk  and 
honey." 

"Only  a  lonely  river  winds  somewhere  to  the  sea,"  I  said.  Kate 
delved  into  a  paper  bag,  and  emerged  with  a  skein  of  blue  and  a 
bobbin.  "Satan  finds  mischief.  You  can  help  me  wind  these,  dear," 
she  said,  and  tossed  them  my  way. 

"Thanks,  dear." 

"That  was  a  very  witty  remark  of  Judy's,  not  dumb  at  all,"  said 
Kate.   "You  simply  didn't  catch  the  allusion,  little  boy." 

"That  wasn't  last  year's  picnic  either,"  I  said.  "Last  year,  because 
of  that  very  accident,  which  happened  year  before  last,  I  carried  the 
milk  myself  in  an  unbreakable  container  which  I  made  in  my — " 

"In  other  words,  a  thermos  bottle  he  bought  at  the  hardware 
store,"  said  Ted. 

"It  did  happen  last  year,  pa,  dear,"  said  Kate,  "because  Judy 
didn't  know  about  rivers  of  milk  and  honey  year  before  last." 
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It  made  no  real  difference  to  me,  so  I  let  the  whole  thing  go.  It  is 
difficult  to  carry  on  a  reminiscent  conversation  and  to  keep  all  the 
times  and  incidents  in  their  correct  order.  Nostalgia  is  an  emotion  too 
blurry  for  the  facts  concerned  to  remain  clear.  Besides,  it  was  always 
dusk  when  these  talks  took  place.  The  snow  on  the  street  outside  my 
window  turned  blue,  and  the  family  appeared  from  the  corners  of 
the  house  to  warm  themselves  in  my  study,  and  to  disarrange  my  work- 
ing habits.  I  swung  my  chair  around  from  my  desk,  and  contemplated 
the  reflection  of  the  fire,  which  moved  on  the  ceiling. 

Judy  drifted  into  the  room.  She  wore  a  pair  of  flannel  pajamas 
which  Helen  had  bought  for  her  four  or  five  years  ago.  "Those  things 
are  a  little  outgrown,  aren't  they?"  I  asked. 

"Worn  at  the  elbows  too,"  said  Judy.  "Only  warm  things  I  own." 
She  drew  my  hassock  to  the  hearth,  and  sat  down,  and  stared  over 
Ted's  legs  into  the  fire.    "What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"We're  discussing  the  picnic,"  said  Kate.  "Dad,  I  really  think 
you've  wound  enough  wool."  I  hung  the  rest  of  the  skein  around  my 
neck. 

"What  fancy  name  do  you  call  this  color?" 

"What?   Oh,  that's  Sandringham." 

"Looks  like  blue  to  me." 

"Or  green,"  said  Ted  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep,"  said  Judy,  and  kicked  him.  He 
rolled  over  on  his  back. 

"Never  mind,  Gip  likes  it,  and  they're  going  to  be  his  socks,"  said 
Kate  placidly. 

In  spite  of  the  fire,  cold  air  seeped  in  from  a  crack  in  the  wall, 
and  my  ankles  were  well  chilled.  Two  boys  outside  dragged  their  sleds 
home,  and  called  to  each  other  like  the  last  birds  of  a  spring  evening. 
The  snow  squeaked  under  their  boots.  Ted  began  to  whistle.  "Nelly 
was  a  lady;  last  night  she  died."  He  stopped  after  the  first  few  bars. 
I  listened  to  Helen  mount  the  stairs.  She  stood  bewildered  in  the  door. 

"Heavens,  who's  in  this  room?" 

"Every  single  damn  one  of  us,"  said  Ted. 

"You  sound  as  if  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  Helen  told 
her  son.   "Do  you  all  know  it's  dark  in  here?" 

"No,  really?"  said  Ted. 

"Don't  turn  on  the  light,"  I  said. 

"It's  only  that  you  look  so  dejected.  Kate's  the  only  one  I  can  see 
clearly.   Of  course,  it  is  pretty." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  I  said  soothingly. 
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Helen  strode  into  the  room.  "Judy,  that's  not  you,  dear,  huddled 
there?  You  must  go  right  back  to  bed.  Your  father  can't  afford  to 
catch  your  cold  with  school  opening  next  week." 

"My  room's  like  ice,"  said  Judy. 

"I'll  make  you  hot  lemonade.  Now  hop  into  bed,  dear." 

"Mother,  let  her  stay,"  said  Kate,  "we're  talking  about  the  picnic." 

"How  are  your  socks,  dear?"  Kate  moved  over  on  the  chair,  and 
Helen  sat  down  beside  her.  She  had  made  efforts,  but  the  wavering 
light,  and  the  darkness  forced  her  to  sink  into  our  dreamy  mood. 

"We  never  went  to  the  empty  house  last  spring,"  said  Judith. 

"That's  because  the  old  gate's  gone.  It's  no  fun  exploring  an  open 
path,"  said  Kate. 

"I  imagine  the  fence  is  still  there.  You'd  still  have  to  get  over 
those  spikes  at  the  top,"  I  said. 

"Remember  the  plum  trees." 

"And  the  summer  house." 

"And  the  gold  furniture  in  the  parlor,"  said  Ted.  "The  first  time 
I  saw  it,  I  had  to  climb  up  to  the  window  and  hang  on  to  the  ledge, 
and  I  thought  the  stuff  was  real  gold." 

"We  never  did  get  inside  it,  and  we  never  traced  the  brook  to  its 
source,"  said  Judy. 

"When  I  think  how  I  used  to  put  the  peaches  in  that  poisonous 
water  to  get  cold,"  said  Helen. 

"That's  all  right,  mother,  we're  all  as  healthy  as  little  red  apples," 
said  Ted. 

"Why  apples?"  I  asked,  but  no  one  bothered  to  answer.  Instead, 
Ted  hummed. 

"Nelly  was  a  lady,  last  night  she  died.  Toll  the  bell  for  lovely 
Nell—" 

Judy  had  been  staring  into  the  fire  like  stout  Cortez  gazing  at 
the  Pacific.  "I  don't  want  to  alarm  anybody,"  she  said,  "but  next  picnic 
I'm  going  to  trace  that  brook  to  its  source." 

"Gip  will  help,"  said  Kate,  "He  had  to  cut  his  way  through  whole 
jungles  when  he  was  in  the  army.  He  could  break  into  the  house  too." 

"You  might  not  be  living  here  then,"  Judy  said  in  a  flat  voice. 

The  emerald  on  Kate's  finger  caught  the  reflection  of  the  fire  and 
blazed  for  a  moment.  "Let's  have  some  fairy  fire,"  said  Judy.  I  stood 
up  and  reached  for  the  bag  on  the  mantlepiece.  After  I  had  sprinkled 
some  powder  on  the  fire,  a  fugitive  green  flame  flickered  through  it  at 
intervals  like  the  unexpected  color  in  a  piece  of  shot  silk. 
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"In  just  about  one  minute,"  said  Ted,  "the  whole  log  is  going  to 
break  right  in  half  and  collapse."  He  lay  on  his  stomach  again  with 
his  cheek  pressed  against  the  rug. 

"Remember  how  we  ate  strawberry  shortcake  out  of  tea  cups?" 
said  Judy. 

"I  shall  never  have  anything  as  complicated  as  shortcake  on  an- 
other picnic,"  said  Helen. 

"Oh,  it  was  good  in  tea  cups." 

"Why  did  we  have  something  as  complicated  as  tea  cups  on  a 
picnic?"  asked  Ted. 

"Because  your  father  refuses  to  drink  out  of  paper  cups." 

"What's  the  matter,  pop,  don't  you  like  roughing  it?" 

"Paper  cups  burn  my  fingers  with  coffee  in  them,"  I  said.  "Be- 
sides, they  always  cave  in  at  the  middle  when  I  hold  them,  and  I  spill 
everything  all  over  the  place." 

"The  real  reason  I  remember  last  year's  picnic  particularly,"  said 
Kate,  "is  because  it  was  a  few  days  before  it  that  I  first  saw  Gip.  None 
of  you  probably  remember,  but — " 

The  log  fell  apart,  and  smashed  into  the  ashes.  Red  sparks  and 
gray  flakes  of  half-consumed  paper  flew  up  the  chimney.  A  burning 
splinter  of  wood  popped  out  of  the  hearth  and  landed  on  Helen's  lap. 
She  shrieked,  and  jumped  up,  and  brushed  the  wood  off  her  skirt,  and 
stamped  the  splinter  into  the  rug. 

"Well,  you  all  just  sit  there  like  so  many  lumps  of  suet  while  I 
go  up  in  flames,"  cried  Helen. 

"You're  not  hurt,  dear?"  I  asked. 

"No,  of  course  not,  but — "  she  sat  down  again. 

"The  log  needs  another  fire,  Ted,"  said  Judy. 

"It's  Dad's  fire,"  Ted  mumbled,  and  dropped  his  head  into  his 
arms. 

"Edward,"  said  Kate,  "Another  log  for  the  fire,  please." 

"Yes,  master,"  said  Ted,  and  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  pulled  a 
log  from  the  brass  bucket,  and  heaved  it  on  the  grate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  fire  was  smothered  except  for  two  pillars  of  smoke  which 
arose  at  either  end  of  the  log.  Ted  groaned  and  seized  some  kindling 
and  some  newspaper  and  tinkered  with  the  fire. 

"Put  the  kindling  in  parallel  strips  under  the  log  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,"  I  said. 

"Stick  the  paper  under  the  log  so  that  it  will  catch  the  embers," 
said  Helen. 
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"Push  the  log  farther  back  so  that  it  will  uncover  the  fire,"  said 
Judy. 

"Now  look,  everybody,"  said  Ted,  "just  leave  me  alone." 

"You've  got  to  go  at  the  thing  right,"  I  said. 

"Just  leave  me  alone,  that's  all  I  ask."  A  few  tentative  flames 
curled  around  one  end  of  the  log  and  disappeared,  then  reappeared. 
Ted  stood  over  the  fire  with  his  poker  in  one  hand  as  if  he  would 
bludgeon  the  flames  into  existence  if  they  refused  to  burn  of  their  own 
accord.  Another  piece  of  kindling  did  the  trick.  Ted  collapsed  on  the 
rug  and  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach. 

"I'm  out  cold  until  dinner  time." 

"Anyway,  as  I  was  saying,"  said  Kate,  "I  went  down  to  the  hard- 
ware store  a  few  days  before  the  picnic  to  get  some  of  those  folding 
knives  and  forks,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  Gip.  I  suppose 
none  of  you  remember,  that  is  I  never  told  you,  but  he  was  coming 
out  as  I  was  coming  in.  I  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  me,  and  then 
we  had  the  picnic.  Then  it  was  about  a  week  after  the  picnic  that  I 
met  him  at  Betsy's  party.  But  even  then,  I  thought,  maybe  next  year 
that  boy  will  come  on  the  picnic  too." 

No  one  said  anything.  I  swivelled  my  chair  around  in  a  half- 
circle  and  back  again.  It  creaked.  Ted  sang,  "Nelly  was  a  lady;  last 
night  she  died." 

"There  are  cobwebs  in  the  corner  of  your  ceiling,  papa,"  he  said. 

"That  fire  is  really  not  burning  very  well,"  said  Helen.  "Listen 
to  it  splutter." 

Kate  stood  up  and  turned  on  the  lamp.  We  all  blinked  at  her. 
"It's  perfectly  obvious  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  none  of  you  like  Gip." 

"The  obvious  thing  is  that  we'll  never  have  another  picnic,  so 
there's  no  use  talking  about  it,"  I  said. 

Elizabeth  McKown,  '47 
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MERELY  A  MATTER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  train  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  was  crowded  as  usual, 
and  I  was  almost  pushed  into  a  seat  next  a  long  dreamy  youth  who 
was  staring  fixedly  out  of  the  window.  He  acknowledged  my  presence 
in  the  most  laconic  way  possible  and  returned  to  the  more  important 
task  of  studying  the  passing  landscape.  I  had  chosen  a  struggle  with 
my  Income  Tax  as  the  best  way  to  get  through  the  tedious  train  time, 
but  soon  found  myself  in  need  of  assistance.  My  companion  could 
offer  me  none,  however.  He  had  lived  on  a  farm  all  his  life  except 
for  the  past  few  years,  when  he  had  been  in  school.  Without  waiting 
for  me  to  ask  about  his  studies,  he  informed  me  with  pride  that  he 
was  learning  to  be  a  funeral  director.  Caught  halfway  between  amuse- 
ment and  startled  surprise,  all  that  I  could  manage  in  the  way  of  reply 
was  that  I  thought  the  work  must  be  very  interesting. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  he  said,  "but  I've  wanted  to  be  in  the 
funeral  line  ever  since  I  was  a  kid.  I  started  in  working  with  an  older 
man  when  I  was  fourteen." 

I  said  I  thought  it  must  be  wonderful  to  know  what  you  wanted 
to  do  so  young. 

"Yup,"  he  said,  "I  was  the  youngest  person  ever  to  apply  for  an 
undertaker's  license  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire." 

We  paused  for  a  moment  to  ponder  the  glory  of  this  fact.  I  had 
a  fleeting  vision  of  a  statue  of  my  friend,  erected  on  some  village  green 
and  bearing  the  legend  "The  Youngest  Undertaker  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire."  I  went  on  to  ask  about  the  length  of  his  course 
and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  took  five  years  to  become  a  funeral 
director  and  that  there  were  two  years  of  pre-medical  work  required, 
including  a  course  in  plastic  surgery. 

"If  a  fellow  loses  an  ear  in  an  auto  crash,  for  instance,  we  make 
him  a  new  one,"  he  said. 

I  wanted  to  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  do  skin  grafts  on  a  corpse, 
but  didn't  like  to  appear  morbid.  I  had  never  supposed  that  the  ele- 
gant, unobtrusive  gentlemen  in  morning  clothes  who  preside  at  fun- 
erals did  anything  more  than  arrange  the  actual  service,  with  perhaps 
a  little  laying-out  on  the  side.  Apparently  the  ramifications  are  tre- 
mendous. 

"Do  you  do  autopsies,  too?"  I  asked. 
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"Sure,"  he  said,  "and  of  course  we  work  closely  with  the  health 
authorities.  In  most  states  a  body  has  to  be  buried  within  forty-eight 
hours.    New  York  lets  you  wait  seventy-two,  though." 

"I  suppose  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  climate,"  I  remarked 
in  a  spirit  of  levity.  My  companion  let  this  pass,  however,  and  went 
on  to  the  topic  of  embalming.  This  last  appeared  to  be  his  particular 
enthusiasm.  I  listened  to  an  account  of  the  methods  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  including  a  few  little  details  such  as  the  removal  of  the 
subject's  brains  by  means  of  wires  inserted  through  the  nostrils.  We 
passed  on  to  more  modern  methods:  the  possibility  that  sulpha  re- 
search might  result  in  an  embalming  fluid  less  unpleasant  than  for- 
maldehyde, and  the  fact  that  too  much  fluid  turns  a  jaundiced  person 
slate  color  and  burns  out  the  insides  of  a  tubercular  case. 

"I've  never  had  a  really  fresh  body  to  work  on,"  he  said,  some- 
what wistfully,  I  thought.  "All  we  get  is  stiffs  from  Bellevue,  and 
they've  been  in  the  refrigerator  for  as  much  as  thirty  days,  some  of 
them.  But  of  course,"  he  added  with  restored  confidence,  "if  we  can 
do  those,  we  can  do  anybody!" 

There  was  again  a  pause  while  I  attempted  to  marshal  what  in- 
formation I  possessed  on  the  subject  of  rigor  mortis,  and  my  companion 
began  looking  for  something  in  his  pocketbook.  He  produced  a 
photograph  of  a  pretty  smiling  girl,  about  eighteen. 

"This  is  the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry,"  he  said. 

After  making  appropriate  remarks  about  the  picture,  I  ventured 
to  ask  if  his  fiancee  shared  his  professional  interests. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "there's  quite  a  few  girls  go  into  the  work.  She'll 
go  along  to  school  with  me  a  year  or  so  and  be  a  big  help  in  the  busi- 
ness. A  lady  assistant  is  an  awfully  good  thing  for  a  man  to  have — 
handy  with  arranging  the  flowers  and  cosmetics  and  hair-curling  and 
all  that.  I  had  to  have  courses  in  all  those,  but  I  never  was  much  at  it." 

"Hair-curling?"  I  asked  in  some  bewilderment,  and  then  realized, 
just  too  late,  that  it  was  not  the  lady  assistant's  own  hair  with  which 
she  would  be  most  concerned. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "you  take  some  woman  that's  died  in  the  night, 
and  you  don't  know  how  she  wore  her  hair.  Besides,  sometimes  a 
woman's  relatives  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  man  laying  her  out." 

At  that  I  hastily  inquired  how  soon  he  was  going  to  be  married. 

"Oh,  there's  no  hurry  about  that,  I  guess.  It's  going  to  take  all  the 
money  I've  got  just  to  set  up  in  business.  There  was  another  girl  back 
home  I  used  to  go  with,  but  her  family  didn't  like  my  line  of  work. 
Why,  her  dad  even  offered  to  put  me  through  medical  school  if  I'd 
go,  but  I  didn't  have  any  interest  in  being  a  doctor — just  always  had 
this  one  ambition." 
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As  the  train  went  on  its  way,  the  splendor  of  his  plans  for  the 
future  emerged  in  more  detail.  There  was  to  be  a  modern  funeral 
chapel  with  a  small  pipe-organ,  so  located  as  to  command  the  trade 
of  four  country  towns.  This  and  his  hearse  would  be  the  most  con- 
siderable items.  Hearses  are  expensive.  A  good  one  would  cost  as 
much  as  five  thousand  dollars,  and  he  would  have  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  for  that  and  the  building  of  the  chapel.  Then  he  would  have 
to  have  a  small  pick-up  truck  to  move  chairs  for  house  funerals. 
These  affairs  were  a  nuisance,  but  a  lot  of  country  people  still  liked 
them.  He  must  make  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  pick  out  a  line  of  caskets, 
and  it  would  probably  be  wise  for  him  to  deal  in  tombstones  as  well. 
I  wanted  to  say  something  about  his  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  but 
restrained  myself.    Instead  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  about  cremation. 

"Of  course  in  big  cities  it's  much  the  best  way,"  he  said,  "but 
since  so  many  people  like  the  other,  we  might  as  well  capitalize  on  it. 

Presently  the  conversation  lapsed  and  my  companion  went  back 
to  his  former  inspection  of  the  scenery.  Following  his  gaze,  I  felt 
that  each  hill  was  a  potential  cemetery,  each  town  a  potential  spot 
for  the  building  of  an  elegant  funeral  home.  He  left  me  at  New  York 
with  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  my  destination.  When  I  told  him  Philadel- 
phia, his  face  brightened. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  must  have  heard  of  Eckels." 

I  looked  puzzled. 

"The  Eckels  College  of  Mortuary  Science,"  he  said,  amazed  at 
my  ignorance. 

When  we  parted,  I  watched  him  through  the  crowd — the  figure 
of  a  coming  man. 

Rosamond  Kent  Sprague,  '45 


MUTABILITY 


When  we  find  the  perfect  place 

To  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 

Where  we  know  that  hearing  is  not  seeing, 

There  we  should  stay;  but  time 

Moves  on;  and  'tis  not  our  prime 

Instinct  to  be  gone, 

Yet  we  move  on. 

Karen  Knaplund,  '49 
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MY  MOTHER  AND  THE  DRUNKS 

My  mother  is  a  very  well-behaved  woman.  I  wouldn't  want  you 
to  get  the  impression  that  she  takes  little  trips,  or  says  things  she 
shouldn't,  or  anything  like  that.  But  she  seems  to  attract  certain  kinds 
of  people.  Not  that  she  knows  what  to  do  with  them  after  she  has 
attracted  them,  you  understand,  she  just  sort  of  draws  them.  One 
group  that  she  attracts  is  babies.  On  the  street,  or  in  trains,  or  any- 
where, little  children  who  are  wandering  the  way  little  children  seem 
to,  come  up  and  stare'  at  her.  They  seem  to  know  she  likes  them.  Well, 
that  is  fine.  I  always  think  it  is  a  mark  of  character  to  be  attractive  to 
children.  But  my  mother  also  attracts  drunks,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  isn't  a  mark  of  character  too. 

The  first  drunk  my  mother  attracted  was  a  very  fat  gentleman  in 
Warrenton,  Va.  Warrenton,  Va.  is  a  high-class  town,  and  I'm  not 
saying  that  there  were  no  drunks  there  before  mother  came  to  town, 
but  anyway,  if  there  were,  they  stayed  well  behind  the  woodwork. 
This  drunk  came  into  our  life,  as  it  were,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I 
was  across  the  street  playing  with  some  little  friends;  I  think  that  was 
the  day  I  pushed  Anne  off  of  the  swing  on  her  nose;  a  fine  F.F.V.  nose 
it  was,  too.  When  it  was  time  for  lunch  I  came  home.  Picture  my 
innocent,  girlish  horror  when  confronted,  before  my  own  gate,  with 
the  large,  comfortably  rounded,  gently  snoring  form  of  a  drunk,  sound 
asleep  on  his  back  on  the  brick  sidewalk,  I  never  have  understood  how 
he  could  sleep  on  those  bricks!  My  mother,  of  course,  said  it  was  awful. 
She  called  the  police.  But  I  guess  the  police  like  the  Fourth  of  July 
too;  they  wouldn't  come.  But  the  question  is:  WHY  had  the  drunk 
picked  our  house  to  sleep  in  front  of?  It  looks  peculiar.  And  we  lived 
half  a  mile  out  of  town,  too.  Anyway,  my  mother  ran  around  the 
house  peeking  out  of  windows  at  the  drunk,  and  calling  the  police, 
and  hoping  none  of  her  friends  would  come  along  and  see  who  she 
had  for  company.  The  drunk  woke  up  along  about  sundown  and 
went  away,  very  dignified.  I  have  heard  rumors  that  he  first  came  to 
the  house  and  thanked  mother  for  her  hospitality,  but  she  denies  it 
violently  and  I  was  busy  at  the  time  feeding  our  dog  watermelon  so 
didn't  see  the  departure. 

We  moved  away  from  Warrenton,  Va.  after  that.  My  mother  said 
it  was  a  very  unnerving  experience.    Maybe  she  hadn't  realized  her 
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powers  yet.  She  said  she  was  sure  no  drunk  would  ever  come  near  her 
again,  and  one  didn't,  either,  for  years,  until  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Boston  to  visit  her  mother  for  Thanksgiving.  Grandma  is  a  very  dear 
old  lady  who  says  "Damntiques"  when  she  sits  on  a  valuable  antique 
chair  and  it  collapses  under  her,  which  it  almost  always  does  because 
she  is  rather  stout.  Anyway,  here  was  mother  on  this  errand  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  and  who  should  be  on  the  train  but  a  drunk!  This 
one  wasn't  asleep,  either.  He  was  very  happy  and  kept  calling  to 
mother  sweetly  all  the  way  from  Stamford  to  Providence.  Then  from 
Providence  to  Boston  his  wife  got  hold  of  him  and  he  had  to  shut  up. 
But  at  Boston  he  must  have  gotten  rid  of  the  wife,  because  when 
mother  got  off  he  got  off  too,  and  came  running  down  the  platform 
after  her  crying  "Marie!  Marie!  Sweetheart!  Where  have  you  been  all 
these  years.  Don't  go  away!"  Mother's  name  is  not  Marie,  it  is  Olive,  so 
naturally  she  was  rather  annoyed.  He  caught  up  with  her  and  tried 
to  kiss  her,  but  as  I  said,  Mother  is  a  very  well-behaved  woman,  and 
she  wouldn't  let  him.  Besides,  if  a  man  can't  even  call  you  by  your 
right  name,  he  shouldn't  expect  much.  She  was  a  little  confused  be- 
cause she  had  never  seen  the  man  before  and  she  will  only  admit  the 
attraction  for  children,  not  the  one  for  drunks.  So  the  man  kept 
trying  to  kiss  her  and  she  kept  looking  for  the  man's  wife,  and  nobody 
was  getting  anywhere.  Finally,  though,  the  wife  ambled  up  and 
grabbed  her  spouse.  He  got  mad  at  that,  and  then  he  got  tragic  and 
said  he  would  jump  under  the  train,  and  he  yelled  "Marie"  after 
mother  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight,  so  altogether  it  was  a  very  touching 
scene.  Mother  was  even  more  unnerved  by  it  than  the  other  one,  and 
she  started  telling  me  I  shouldn't  ride  on  trains  because  something 
might  happen  to  me.  I  was  a  bored  child  and  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  something  happen  to  me  so  I  said  "Nuts"  and  kept 
right  on  going  on  trains. 

Grandma  consoled  mother  about  her  terrifying  experience,  and 
a  few  months  later  mother  went  on  a  train  again.  She  felt  very  brave 
doing  it,  too.  She  was  real  encouraged,  this  trip,  because  right  away 
a  little  kid  about  three  years  old  came  roaring  down  the  aisle  and 
grabbed  hold  of  mother's  coat  sleeve  and  just  stood  there,  grinning 
at  her.  She  thought  this  was  just  delightful  and  that  it  was  a  very 
auspicious  omen,  and  felt  proud  of  her  ability  to  attract  children.  It 
surely  must  have  been  an  auspicious  omen,  because  nothing  happened 
on  that  trip.  It  was  on  the  way  back,  when  there  was  no  little  kid  to 
protect  her,  that  mother  met  her  third  drunk.  This  time  it  was  a 
great  big  Norwegian  sailor.  This  sailor  thought  he  was  still  on  a  ship, 
and  he  was  very  happy  about  it.  Then  somebody  told  him  he  was  only 
on  a  train,  and  that  made  him  feel  sorry  for  all  the  poor  people  on  the 
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train  who  didn't  know  how  nice  it  was  to  be  on  a  ship.  So  he  decided 
to  demonstrate  being  on  a  ship,  and  he  climbed  up  into  the  baggage 
rack  over  mother's  head  and  went  to  sleep  in  it  just  like  it  was  a  ship's 
hammock.  This  disturbed  mother  more  than  the  Warrenton,  Va. 
drunk  or  the  "Marie"  drunk,  or  both  of  them  together.  She  was  afraid 
the  baggage  rack  would  break,  not  being  intended  for  cheerful  Nor- 
wegian sailors,  and  that  would  mean  that  she  would  have  cheerful 
Norwegian  sailor  all  over  her  lap,  and  that  outraged  her  sense  of 
dignity  no  end.  She  looked  around  for  a  little  kid  to  attract,  thinking 
that  might  sort  of  scare  off  the  sailor,  but  there  weren't  any.  So  she 
stood  in  the  aisle  the  rest  of  the  way,  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  sailor. 
She  has  suspected  sailors  ever  since. 

Mother  hasn't  attracted  any  drunks  for  a  long  time,  and  life  is 
getting  very  dull,  so  if  you  know  any  who  wants  some  amusement,  send 
them  around.   My  mother's  name  is  Olive  and  we  live  on  Main  Street. 

Betty  Lilly,  '47 


BALLAD  FOR  HARVEST 


The  fields  have  run  to  straw  and  nettle; 
The  plow  is  choked  with  sumac  root, 
And  where  the  dusts  of  August  settle 
The  sour  cherry  flaunts  its  fruit. 

Drought  has  devoured  the  golden  horn 
Of  scuppernong  and  muscadine 
And  like  black  velvet  in  the  corn 
Dark  morning  glories  climb. 

Nights  when  no  moon  is  in  the  sky 
Sudden  the  unripe  apple  falls, 
Hollowed  by  wasp  and  polished  dry 
As  a  house  with  paper  walls. 
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"Rise  up,  rise  early,"  said  my  lord, 

"The  bitter  autumn  enters  in; 
Were  all  the  seven  saints  abroad 
They  could  not  save  us  from  our  sin." 

He  rode  out  through  the  chestnut  wood, 
The  fear  of  dying  on  his  mind, 
But  when  he  raced  or  when  he  stood, 
The  Thing  came  on  behind. 

He  rode  out  to  a  stand  of  oak; 

The  silence  lay  like  risen  cream, 

But  Something  came  and  Something  spoke 

A  whisper  like  a  scream. 

He  rode  across  the  burning  meadow; 
His  lips  were  grey  as  steel; 
Always  the  solitary  Shadow 
Followed  at  his  heel. 

They  watched  from  early  until  late, 
And  down  the  silent  road 
The  mare  came  dripping  to  the  gate, 
Her  eyeballs  red  as  blood. 

The  mare  stood  trembling  at  the  door, 
Her  sides  were  black  with  foam; 
The  empty  saddle  that  she  bore 
Had  brought  no  rider  home. 

They  searched  with  torches  all  the  night 
Until  beside  the  muddy  ford 
They  came  at  morning  on  a  sight 
That  once  had  been  their  lord. 

They  found  a  fearful  thing  instead, 
Shrieking  aloud  with  shame, 
That  bit  its  fingers  till  they  bled 
And  babbled  as  it  came. 

Sylvia  Stallings,  '48 
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GRACE'S    BEAU 

She  was  neither  especially  lovely  nor  especially  distasteful,  neither 
particularly  bright  nor  insufferably  dull.  She  was  simply  a  girl,  and, 
although  she  and  all  her  friends  spoke  of  each  other  as  "the  girls"  or 
"the  kids"  she  was,  in  her  moments  of  dismal  insight,  fully  aware  that 
none  of  them  really  fell  in  that  category  any  more.  And  that  was  the 
tragedy  of  it  all,  she  would  say  to  herself  rather  dramatically  as  she 
brushed  her  mud-colored  hair  in  the  grey  damp  morning — lost  youth, 
the  withered  rose,  the  empty  heart.    Ugh! 

"Gray-ce!"  Ma  screamed  from  the  kitchen.  "Breakfast's  been  on 
the  table  fi — ve  minutes!" 

"Yeah,"  she  called  back,  exactly  as  if  she  were  still  a  child  being 
rushed  to  school.  She  gave  her  brown  skirt  a  last  twitch,  smoothed 
it  over  her  wide,  flat  hips,  threw  down  the  hair  brush,  and  scuffed  out 
to  the  front  of  the  apartment,  still  wearing  her  house  slippers  with  the 
dragtailed  bunny  fur.  She  always  wore  her  house  slippers  till  the 
last  moment,  and  put  them  on  the  instant  she  got  home;  her  feet 
were  flat  and  hurt  her  all  day,  as  she  frequently  explained  to  her 
younger  sister  who  objected. 

Helen  was  sitting  there  already,  staring  at  her  coffee.  Pa  had  left, 
and  the  others  were  in  bed.  It  was  a  dismal  day;  they  could  never 
tell  good  mornings  in  the  flat,  because  the  buildings  were  close  and 
shut  out  the  sky,  but  on  windy  rainy  days  the  kitchen  windows  rattled 
and  the  wind  blew  layers  of  soot  in  on  the  sills. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  come  home  for  dinner,  Ma,"  Grace  besran,  un- 
folding  her  napkin  primly  and  hardly  glancing  at  Helen. 

"In  this  weather — "  Ma  began  irritably.  She  was  stirring  the 
cereal  and  drinking  coffee  at  the  stove.  Her  hair  was  still  in  curlers 
and  her  figure,  under  the  half-open  house  coat,  was  flabby  and  expan- 
sive. 

"Oh,  Ma — the  weather  don't  matter.  The  girls  and  me  are  plan- 
ning to  go  to  the  movies  after  work.   Seems  to  me  there's — " 

"Aw,  shut  up,  Grace,"  said  Helen,  still  staring  into  her  coffee, 
glassy-eyed  and  expressionless. 

"Well,  if  you  think  that  just  because — " 

"Shut  up." 

The  day  began  badly.  All  days  had  come  to  begin  badly. 
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It  was  pouring  down  rain  by  the  time  she  left  the  apartment,  and 
she  had  to  wear  the  old  raincoat — her-*iew  one,  a  bargain,  had  shrunk 
to  nothing  the  first  time  it  was  wet.  She  missed  the  subway  and  had  to 
wait,  and  her  stringy  hair  uncurled  in  the  dampness.  At  the  store, 
Grace  sold  pins  and  buttons  and  thread  in  the  notions  department. 
One  of  her  best  friends  had  got  put  into  toiletries,  and  rather  snubbed 
them  all  now,  but  there  wasn't  much  one  could  do — at  least,  not  much 
Grace  could  do.  Gladys,  in  toiletries,  by  the  revolving  doors,  saw  ail 
the  busy  life  of  the  store,  and  lived  in  a  bright  cloud  of  perfume  and 
beauty  aids,  but  she  complained  languidly  of  her  troubles  there  every 
day  at  lunch. 

"The  freshest  man  this  morning  girls,  really,"  she  began,  break- 
ing crackers  into  her  soup  and  tossing  her  long  bleached  hair;  (it  was 
the  hair  that  had  got  her  into  toiletries,  Grace  was  sure).  "He  wanted 
perfume  for  his  mother,  he  said  (imagine,  him  thinkin'  I'd  believe 
that)  and  so  I  said  to  him  when  he  said — " 

"Aw,  cut  it,  Gladys," 

"Yeah,  you  told  that  yesterday." 

They  hated  her,  but  they  envied  her — her  blonde  hair  (though 
it  did  come  from  a  bottle  and  showed  dark  at  the  part)  and  her  per- 
fumes and  her  fresh  young  men.  And  they  kept  hoping — Grace  and 
the  others,  who  worked  in  pins  and  toothpaste  and  toilet  paper  and 
patterns — that  some  of  the  glamour  of  Gladys'  promotion  would  touch 
them  too. 

"My,  that  was  a  good  movie!"  exclaimed  Grace  as  they  came  from 
the  theatre.  She  pushed  back  her  hair  with  the  movement  of  the 
actress.  For  a  moment  the  gossamer  of  fantasy  clung  lightly  to  her  life, 
and  she  was  loathe  to  break  it.  They  went  to  the  place  on  the  corner 
for  coffee,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  got  inside,  the  gossamer  slipped. 
The  light  was  hard  and  yellow-green;  they  had  to  sit  at  an  uncleared 
table  because  it  was  crowded,  and  the  waiter  had  got  ketchup  all  down 
his  wrinkled  apron. 

"Cigarette,  Grace?" 

"Yeah,  please."  She  lit  it  and  crossed  her  legs,  and  knew  immed- 
iately and  forever  that  they  were  heavy,  plain,  dumpy  legs,  under  her 
plain,  dumpy  body.  Under  the  cruel  light  they  all  looked  tired — even 
through  the  blue  haze  of  the  smoke.  Tired  and  rather  frowsy  after 
the  long  day — their  skin  looked  old,  and  the  parting  in  Gladys'  hair 
was  like  a  dirty  streak  across  her  head. 

"Hey,  Gladys, — didn't  do  such  a  hot  job  on  your  wig  this  week!" 

"Now  listen  here,  Betty,  if  you  think  that — " 

"Hey,  kids,  this  is  the  night  for  fun — save  the  squabble  for 
Monday." 
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"Yeah." 

Someone  put  a  nickel  in  the  juke  box.  God,  the  music  was  loud 
and  raspy.  She  was  so  tired,  now  the  movie  had  worn  off.  Well, 
tomorrow  was  Sunday.   Sunday — she  knew  just  how  it  would  be  .  .  . 

When  she  got  home,  the  rain  had  stopped,  but  it  was  warm  and 
close,  and  her  raincoat  stuck  to  her  as  she  climbed  the  stairs  in  the 
dim  hall.  The  boards  squeaked,  and  the  loud  ones  always  startled 
her.  She  let  herself  in  and  was  about  to  go  down  the  hall  to  her  room 
when  she  saw  a  light  in  the  parlor  and  walked  in.  Helen  and  her  boy- 
friend, back  from  the  big  Saturday  night  date,  were  embracing  on  the 
sofa.  They  hardly  noticed  her — didn't  even  say  hello. 

"Necking  again,"  muttered  Grace,  and  turned  down  the  hall  again. 
Well,  she  knew  how  Helen'd  be  tomorrow — gay  and  blase  and  sophis- 
ticated— smoking  in  the  parlor,  although  she  knew  Pa  didn't  like  it, 
and  acting  as  though  she'd  been  offered  the  world  on  a  silver  platter 
just  because  some  onion-breathed  young  man  gave  her  kisses.  She, 
Grace,  would  not  stoop  so  low;  she —  She  tumbled  into  bed  with  a 
weary  sigh,  and  finally  heard  the  front  door  open  and  close,  and  Helen 
came  dreamily  to  bed. 

By  Monday  the  sun  had  come  out  and  Grace's  spirits  had  im- 
proved. Helen  had  been  away  all  day  Sunday,  so  there  hadn't  been 
that  to  nag  at  her  temper,  and  she'd  got  rested  and  had  read  her  maga- 
zines with  her  flat  feet  up  on  a  cushion,  and  had  dreamed  of  a  change 
appearing  suddenly  in  her  life.  Now,  back  from  her  lunch  hour  on 
Monday,  she  rearranged  her  button  counter  and  made  her  sales  and 
joked  with  Harry,  the  little  bald  floorwalker.  She  had  turned  her  back 
for  a  moment,  and  a  strange  masculine  voice  made  her  jump.  Men 
so  rarely  came  to  her  department,  and  it  wasn't  Harry's  voice. 

"Er,  miss?"  the  voice  said  tentatively. 

She  whirled  around.  A  short,  thin  young  man,  very  pale  and 
growing  bald,  stood  at  the  counter.  His  eyes  slid  around  from  object 
to  object  in  his  excessive  shyness,  and  he  clutched  a  knobby  bundle 
against  the  counter. 

"May  I  help  you,  sir?"  asked  Grace  in  her  best  salesgirl  voice. 

He  wanted  thread  for  coat  buttons,  and  was  embarrassed  out  of 
all  proportion  at  having  to  buy  it.  On  her  bad  days,  Grace  would  have 
found  him  terribly  annoying;  today  she  did  her  best  to  help  him,  and 
when  she  made  a  little  joke  about  it,  his  face  brightened  like  a  child's. 

He  left  in  a  few  moments,  but  Grace  could  not  for  some  reason 
forget  him.  If  she  had  thought  very  much  about  it,  she  would  have 
realized  that  the  charm  which  he  began  to  take  on  in  her  mind  came 
from  her  own  imaginings.  She  did  realize  fleetingly  and  almost  with 
annoyance  that  she  looked  at  every  male  with  an  unconsciously  hungry 
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eye,  but  in  the  glow  of  her  gossamer  world  he  became  a  creature  of 
sweet  fantasy.  •  •* 

Miraculously  enough,  he  appeared  the  next  day,  and  for  several 
thereafter,  always  at  the  same  time,  and  always  with  a  shy  request. 
By  the  second  time  she  realized  with  something  of  alarm  that  her 
prince  in  the  flesh  had  diminished  considerably  in  several  aspects  from 
the  personality  of  her  dreams,  but  she  thrust  that  aside  as  an  unfair 
criticism — both  of  the  young  man  and  of  her  own  perceptive  qualities. 
Eventually,  they  got  to  the  inevitable  point  where  he  asked  her  name 
and  address,  and  began  to  take  her  out. 

"Gee,  you  got  a  date  tomorrow?  said  Helen  when  Grace  men- 
tioned the  fact  with  studied  casualness  at  supper. 

"Umm,"  replied  Grace,  laying  down  her  knife. 

"Well!    Whaddya  know!" 

"And  what's  so  strange  about  that,  I'd  like  to  know?    As  if — " 

Pa  raised  his  eyes  from  his  plate. 

"Stop  fightin',  you  two,"  he  said  thickly  through  his  bread  and 
butter. 

"If  Grace  has  a  date,  that's  very  nice,"  began  Ma,  spreading  her 
hands  on  each  side  of  her  plate. 

"Well,  I  only  said — " 

"Never  mind,  'you  only  said.'  Just  be  quiet,  Helen,  that's  all." 

The  two  younger  boys  tittered  and  poked  each  other  under  the 
table.  Helen  had  had  boys  running  after  her  and  kissing  her  in  the 
hall  since  she  was  twelve,  but  Grace!  They  giggled  again,  but  Grace 
refused  to  notice.  Her  face  flushed  dully,  and  she  toyed  with  her 
food;  her  heart  went  bang-bang  against  his  ribs,  and  her  dinner  sud- 
denly choked  her. 

When  Hamlin  called  for  her  the  next  night  Helen  had  already 
left,  and  Grace  made  Ma  promise  that  the  boys  would  stay  in  the 
kitchen.  Ma  was  all  excited,  too;  she  made  Grace  nervous,  fluttering 
around  the  bedroom  and  asking  questions,  but  Pa  only  grunted  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  when  he  got  a  glimpse  of  Grace  clattering  down 
the  hall  in  her  new  shoes. 

She  saw  Hamlin  three  times — two  Saturday  nights  and  a  Sunday 
afternoon — and  by  the  third  time  she  was  beginning  to  feel  terribly 
happy  and  warm  inside  about  it  all.  In  the  excitement  of  having 
a  beau,  she  had  completely  lost  sight  of  the  beau  himself,  and  saw 
only  herself  and  a  phantom-illusion  beside  her,  with  Hamlin's  name 
and  his  most  agreeable  characteristics.  Hamlin,  being  a  pale  sort 
of  young  man,  with  a  nervous  twitch  in  one  eye  and  a  habit  of  say- 
ing very  little,  and  that  in  a  soft  embarrassed  voice,  fit  easily  into 
all  the  portraits  of  her  imagining.    She  saw  them  married  and  living 
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in  a  bright  little  flat  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  with  a  three 
piece  bedroom  set  and  a  nice  clean  kitchen.  Hamlin  was  an  inch 
shorter  than  she,  and  four  years  younger,  but  after  all,  that  was 
not  terribly  important,  was  it?  She  could  stop  working,  maybe,  though 
she  guessed  he  didn't  earn  much,  and  just  stay  home  and  keep  a  nice 
neat  little  apartment  for  the  two  of  them.  She'd  be  a  little  bored, 
maybe — she  knew  well  enough  that  it  couldn't  be  bliss — but  then 
she  would  begin  to  imagine  the  excitement  of  it  all — the  engagement 
and  a  real  wedding  and  writing  Mrs.  before  her  name. 

All  these  dreams  were  not  really  built  up  until  the  third  date  they 
had  together.  Saturday  night,  it  was,  and  they  went  to  a  romantic 
movie.  All  through  it  she  saw  herself  and  Hamlin,  and  when  he  touch- 
ed her  hand,  as  by  accident,  helping  her  with  her  coat,  she  felt  that  the 
magic  had  touched  him  too.  They  walked  home  slowly;  Hamlin 
didn't  say  much,  but  Grace  talked  on,  and  once  in  a  while  she  would 
feel  his  eyes  on  her  as  they  passed  under  a  light. 

In  the  hall  in  front  of  the  door  to  the  flat  she  stopped  and  leaned 
dreamily  against  the  wall. 

"It's  been  a  real  nice  evening,  Hamlin,"  she  said  slowly,  strain- 
ing to  look  into  his  eyes  in  the  bad  overhead  light. 

"Well,  gee,  I've  had  fun,  too.   I,  uh — " 

"Yes,  Hamlin?"  She  moved  a  little  closer  to  him;  their  hands 
touched. 

"I,  uh— " 

They  stared  wildly  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  in  the  ghastly 
shadows  of  the  single  unshaded  bulb.  Then  suddenly,  Hamlin  turned 
and  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  out.  He  had  the  key  in  his  hand,  and 
he  was  gone  before  she  could  stop  him.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  call, 
but  her  tongue  was  dry.  A  gust  of  wind  blew  up  the  stairwell  from 
the  opened  outer  door,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall.  She  banged 
on  the  door,  and  finally  Pa  shuffled  sleepily  out  to  let  her  in. 

"What  happened  to  your  boyfriend?"  asked  Helen  languidly  next 
morning  at  breakfast. 

"Nothing — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  Pa  said — " 

"I  just  lost  the  key,  that  was  all,"  said  Grace  with  dignity.  "Ham- 
lin was  right  behind  me.    Pa  was  just  too  sleepy  to  see  him." 

A  whole  week  passed,  and  Hamlin  did  not  call.  His  bland  pale 
features  became  hazy  in  Grace's  mind,  but  she  thought  of  him  every 
day,  and  she  thought  of  herself  as  carrying  his  image  in  her  heart. 
Helen  tried  to  tease  her,  but  she  refused  to  get  angry,  and  soon  the 
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whole  family  forgot — except  Ma — and  it  again  became  inconceivable 
that  Grace  had  had,  or  would  have,  a-  boyfriend. 

"Gee,  I  wish  your  Hamlin  friend  had  stayed  around,  Grade," 
Ma  said  wistfully  now  and  again. 

"Aw,  Ma — please  don't  talk  about  it.  I  just  got  tired  of  him,  that's 
all.  A  girl  has  a  right  to  .  .  .  ." 

Spring  came,  and  damp  hot  days,  and  soot  sifting  in  the  open 
windows  of  the  flat.  Grace  sold  hair  ribbons  and  flowers  for  hats  now, 
but  it  was  not  as  much  more  exciting  than  buttons  as  she  had  expected. 

Joan  Brest,  '48 


INCIDENTAL 

Somewhere  beyond  where  the  lieutenant  lay  dying  there  was  a 
German  machine  gun.  In  the  dim  gray  of  early  morning  the  sergeant, 
lying  hidden  behind  the  single  low  rock  on  the  beach,  knew  that  the 
weapon,  which  commanded  a  sweep  of  the  shore,  was  concealed  some- 
where in  the  long  fringe  of  the  underbrush  of  the  olive  grove  ahead 
of  him.  He  lay  still,  hugging  the  beach,  watching  the  slowly-rising 
tide  creep  toward  them.  Here,  he  knew,  unless  they  could  escape, 
unless  he  could  silence  the  German  gun,  they  would  be  drowned. 

Suddenly  the  air  overhead  cracked  repeatedly.  The  sergeant 
looked  back,  saw  the  men  who  had  come  around  the  bend  stagger 
and  drop  as  the  gun  opened  fire.  He  jerked  the  pin  from  a  grenade 
and  hurled  it  toward  where  the  leaves  trembled  from  the  muzzle 
blost.  After  the  explosion  and  the  silence  he  threw  more  grenades. 
Then  he  waited  a  long  time,  watching  the  water  creep  nearer  and 
nearer.  When  he  saw  the  water  had  reached  the  lieutenant  and  was 
drowning  him,  he  carefully  crawled  around  from  behind  the  rock  and 
met  a  sniper's  bullet  exactly  between  the  eyes. 

Frederick  Thon 


TIME  OF  MIDNIGHT  SNOW 

Now  is  the  time  of  midnight  snow  and  I  am  bewildered  by  my 
own  imaginations.  Yet  now  I  am  walking,  not  floating  in  a  dream, 
where  trees  bend  down  to  me  and  speak,  hidden  things  in  the  wind 
whisper  and  conspire,  rivers  receive  me  in  their  deep,  and  I  am  given 
lightness  of  flesh  to  fly.  Now  I  am  walking  with  flesh  cautious,  cunning 
and  compact,  feet  on  guard  for  sudden  ditches  and  moulds  in  the 
dark;  my  lids  quiver  and  blink  at  the  touch  of  intrusive  flakes;  my 
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face  taut-skinned,  repelling  the  world's  cold  breath.  Guarded  by 
doubt,  yet  I  am  still  searching,  still  waiting  for  the  wet-mottled  winds 
to  speak,  twisted  branch  give  sign,  slope  and  peak  reveal,  rock  recog- 
nize. 

But  there  is  no  recognition  from  the  face  of  the  rock;  it  is  shadow: 
a  still  gray  shape,  stubborn  to  touch,  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of  a 
thing.  And  being  selfless  it  cannot  enjoy  another  self,  offers  no  re- 
ceptive liveliness  where  hand  may  rest  and  feel  that  it  is  felt.  Offers 
only  a  chance-lain  barrier,  abandoned  and  alien  even  to  itself.  It  is 
shadow;  glow  of  a  perished  star  wandering  now  upon  the  eye,  breath 
whose  bearers  are  dead;  an  illustration  staring  from  space  as  painted 
eyes  from  a  canvas;  suggestive  yet  void  of  renewing  freshness.  It  is 
death,  life-borne,  left,  and  oblivious  to  life. 

Yet  of  this  death,  if  death  it  be,  we  living  breathe.  And  was  it 
life-borne  ever?  living,  such  as  we  living  can  comprehend?  Even  in 
the  dark  the  sky  is  drawn  for  us;  the  sweep  of  spaces  twisted  tentlike 
to  an  orb  over  us.  We  stand  within,  upon  this  carved  slice  of  a  sphere; 
and  thus  we  measure  the  stars. 

(Oh  why  the  descent  of  so  many  solitary  starlike  crumbs,  crowd- 
ing evenly  upon  the  heap  of  senseless  sheets  of  snow?  I  could  ask 
the  sky,  and  it  would  answer;  I  could  stretch  out  my  arms,  make  a 
bowl  of  my  palms,  and  ask,  What  will  the  flakes  do  if  I  gather  them 
in  my  palms? — or,  How  many  will  wander  into  them  within  a  moment? 
or  I  could  ask,  Can  a  whirl  of  them  damp  my  candle?  And  it  will  be 
answered.  But  all  these  answers  are  in  terms  beyond  the  creatures 
asked,  in  terms  of  an  appearance  that  transcends  their  intent.  For  if 
you  should  tell  me  now  that  counting  every  third  child  born  since 
the  century,  I  am  counted  as  such,  I  should  be  perplexed  and  shrug 
and  then  resign;  for  if  conditions  be  set  thus,  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise?) 

Where  feet  strove,  where  shuffled  footprints  paved  path  through 
aged  snow,  was  one  world;  but  this,  where  the  just-formed  flakes  mount 
patiently,  piling  in  a  rhythmic  measured  oblivious  drift,  this  is  an- 
other. And  snow  descends;  yesterday's  breath,  wrought  into  a  white 
weave  of  splinters.  The  tree  is  burdened;  the  chill  wind  slashes  against 
its  bark  that  hares  gnawed  raw.  Yet  it  endures.  And  in  the  violent 
dance  of  flakes  there  is  peace. 

We  shall  never  speak  to  one  another,  rock,  tree,  moonlight,  snow, 
and  we;  though  we  may  have  our  philosophies.  And  we  shall  have 
the  feel  of  these  things  throughout  our  lives;  in  our  eyes,  our  flesh, 
their  music,  their  hues  and  heat  shall  be  felt.  But  we  shall  never  know 
how  the  world  is  with  them,  how  we  are  felt  in  them.   And  as  we  age, 
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the  haunted  waste,  the  blind,  winding  maze  of  this  world  is  tidied 
up  for  us;  and  the  world  comes  to  us  surely,  in  words.  Here,  in  the 
world  of  conversation,  the  world  of  mutual  assurance  and  recognition; 
here,  midst  fervent  selves  that  challenge  with  the  touch  of  an  eye 
our  inner  flame  to  strive;  here,  behind  the  fence,  is  our  home,  our  Lord, 
here  is  the  world  where  our  soul  finds  sense.  World  within  world,  we 
are  a  world  unto  ourselves,  squeezing  through  the  innards  of  this  other 
world.  Within  the  vast,  hardened,  forsaken  ruins  of  this  corpse,  we 
feel  our  onward  way,  dumbly  resisted,  ignored.  Thievishly  we  search 
its  sprawled  and  scattered  parts,  reform  its  unruly  field  into  a  stage 
for  the  display  of  its  various  might,  gather  building  matter,  pit  its 
powers  against  itself,  stamp  purpose  upon  its  stuff,  and  suit  the  in- 
different ways  of  its  wilds  to  our  willful  end. 

From  moment  to  moment  our  living  self  is  sustained  without 
conscious  effort;  we  awake  in  the  morning  remembering  our  pasts 
and  the  futures  anticipated  in  those  pasts,  without  effort.  We  suffer 
the  calm  of  a  certain  perfection;  while  the  winds  are  at  war  the  flakes 
drift  vainly  to  be  sucked  up  again  in  spring's  heat.  We  have  our  home 
waiting  for  us;  enduring  with  us.  Our  watch  still  ticks,  marks  even 
intervals,  to  which  the  night's  rhythms  may  be  matched;  while  at 
home  there  wait  men  who  shall  hear  of  our  adventures  as  we  resume 
our  daily  habits. 

And  there  is  no  trespassing;  though  I  shuffle  now  a  path  through 
the  mounting  snow,  and  it  sift  through  the  cracks  of  my  window.  For 
what  space  only  embraces  is  a  selfless,  phantomly  community.  Look, 
how  oblivious  are  the  evening  spaces,  obliviously  displaying  the 
pattern  of  the  scattered  flakes,  displaying  the  lonely  twists  of  this 
and  that  midnight  descender,  gathered  within  its  deep  sheet  into  a 
single  image. 

Yet  collected  by  the  colours,  linked  by  the  rhythms  that  these 
solitary  beats  call  forth,  projected  by  the  patterns  that  our  together- 
ness assumes,  we  re-emerge,  transformed;  and  this  newness  again  we 
pool,  till  there  is  an  advancing  pulse  sent  forth,  a  growth  of  forms 
upon  forms  unfolding  from  one  another.  The  span  of  a  pulse  and  the 
pulse  of  epochs  swaying  past,  the  beat  and  the  interval,  pass  through 
one  another  in  the  heat  of  turning  time. 

And  the  moon  forwarding  the  sun's  glow  in  silver  shoots  through 
the  dark,  the  moonsent  light  spilling  on  the  branches,  sunders  the 
massive  separation  with  an  image  given  us;  mute,  secretive  and  opaque, 
yet  moving  and  real,  even  as  the  image  of  the  girl  sunk  in  the  lap  of 
the  hill  with  hair  soft  as  smoke  in  the  moonlight. 

S.  P.  Feldman,  '49 
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NIGHT  TRAIN 


they  are  sorting  the  mail 

(the  hopes  and  lies  and  lives) 
in  the  car  of  the  train  on  track  3 
so  they  do  not  look  up 
and  watch  us 

(they  are  too  busy) 
we  ease  out  into  the  night 
as  they  place  the  letters 

(the  hopes  and  lies  and  lives) 
in  neat  compartments 

into  the  night  and  only 

two  silver  rails  bind  us  to  earth 

the  glass  of  the  window  reflects 
the  sleeping  soldier 
the  viscous  slippery  colors 
laughter 

and  whispers 
outside  the  fields  and  sky  are  one 
frightened  lights  lose  their  way 
and  are  swallowed  in  the  peace  of 
darkness 

but  we  are  Civilized 
so  the  factories  crowd 
the  houses  into  narrow 
barren  streets  and  crush 
the  families 

(the  hopes  and  lies  and  lives) 
they  loom  against  the  calm 
and  shout  and  stain  the  waters 
with  the  glow  of  their  names 
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but  their  screams  are  mocked 
by  the  fields  and  smothered 
by  the  silence 

through  the  towns 

the  empty  shells  of  stations 

past  small  squares  of  light 

(potted  plants  drawn  shades) 
past  the  sickness  and  the  dreams 

(the  hopes  and  lies  and  lives) 
and  out  into  the  vast  black 
bulging  and  pushing  at  the  window 
there  are  no  stops 
at   Trenton    Newark 
Ph  i  la  de  1  ph  ia 
no  transfers  and  no  dawn 
this  is  one  way 

express 

they  are  selling  ice  cream 
orangeade  sandwiches 
the  soldier  is  awake 
and  reads  a  magazine 
(we  are  Civilized) 

and  we  rush  into  the  darkness 
singing  our  songs  and  laughing 
afraid  because  there  is  no  echo 
afraid  because  there  are  no  rails 

O  the  hopes  and  lies  and  lives 

Carolyn  Cohen,  '50 
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ART  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

In  view  of  the  significance  both  of  his  work  and  his  visit  to  this 
country,  we  asked  Professor  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  if  he  would  write  a 
short  statement  of  his  views  on  the  function  of  creative  art  in  present- 
day  society  for  The  Title.  He  wrote  in  reply  that  his  schedule  was  too 
crowded  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to, 
but  that  he  thought  the  following  excerpt  from  Volume  Five  of  A  Study 
of  History,  dealt  with  just  this  problem.  We  are  reprinting  it  here 
by  special  permission  of  the  author. 

"In  the  so-called  'chocolate-box'  style  of  our  Victorian  and  Ed- 
wardian 'commercial  art'  we  can  discern  an  analogue  of  'Late  Minoan 
III'  that  bids  fair  to  conquer  not  merely  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  but 
the  whole  face  of  the  planet  in  the  service  of  a  peculiarly  Western 
commercial  technique  of  visually  advertising  the  tradesman's  wares 
.  .  .  The  fatuousness  of  the  'chocolate-box  style'  is  so  desolating  that 
it  has  provoked  even  a  generation  as  aesthetically  obtuse  as  ours  into 
attempting  desperate  remedies.  .  .  . 

To  a  layman's  eye  the  Flight  of  Benin  and  the  Flight  of  Byzan- 
tium seem  equally  unlikely  to  lead  the  latter-day  western  artist  to  the 
recovery  of  his  lost  soul  .  .  .  and  yet,  even  if  he  cannot  save  himself, 
it  is  still  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  a  means  of  salvation  for  others. 
'A  mediocre  teacher,  giving  mechanical  instruction  in  a  science  that 
has  been  created  by  men  of  genius,  may  awaken  in  some  one  of  his 
pupils  the  vocation  which  he  has  never  felt  in  himself  (Bergson);  and, 
if  the  'commercial  art'  of  a  disintegrating  Hellenic  world  performed 
the  astonishing  feat  of  evoking  the  supremely  creative  art  of  Mahay- 
anian  Buddhism  through  its  encounter  with  the  religious  experience 
of  another  disintegrating  world  on  Indie  ground,  we  cannot  venture 
to  pronounce  a  priori  that  the  modern  western  'chocolate-box  style' 
is  incapable  of  working  similar  miracles  as  it  is  flaunted  round  the 
globe  on  the  advertiser's  hoardings  and  sky-signs." 


AN  INDIAN  WEDDING 

Just  how  long  an  Indian  wedding  lasts  it  is  hard  to  say.  Of  course, 
the  actual  ceremony  itself  requires  several  hours,  but  the  long  string 
of  Coming-in,  Going-Away,  and  At-Home  Parties  that  accompany  it — 
not  to  mention  the  informal  "teas"  calculated  to  promote  better  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  particular  families  involved — runs  into 
weeks.  As  an  old  hand  at  the  handling  of  statistical  material  regard- 
ing weddings  (having  attended  three),  I  should  say  off-hand  that  the 
average  wedding  and  its  attendant  festivity  lasts  as  long  as  the  supply 
of  funds,  earmarked  for  the  purpose  by  the  family  concerned,  holds 
out.  I  say  "family"  instead  of  "families"  because  usually  the  bride's 
parents  undertake  the  expense  of  the  pre-ceremony  entertainment  as 
a  sign  of  rejoicing  at  the  coming  of  the  groom.  After  the  ceremony, 
the  bridegroom's  family  takes  over  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  express 
their  joy  over  the  entrance  of  the  girl  into  their  family.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  each  family  tries  to  out-do  the  other,  with  obvious  conse- 
quences. Most  families  fall  into  three  categories:  the  poor  village 
peasant  variety,  the  maharajah  variety,  and  the  merely  well-to-do. 
These  categories  are  fairly  rigid,  and  a  case  like  that  of  King  Copuetta 
and  the  Beggar  Maid  rarely  occurs. 

My  first  experience  with  a  real  wedding,  Aunt  Shushila's,  was 
somewhat  prematurely  thrust  upon  me  at  the  timid  age  of  nine.  It 
took  a  while  for  me  to  realize  that  the  seeds  of  marriage  were  being 
sown  in  the  suddenly-hushed  conversations  that  went  on  around  the 
house  and  in  the  mysterious  visits  of  strange,  heavily-veiled  women 
who  floated  in  and  out  unceasingly.  Literally  months  of  parlor  dis- 
cussions culminated  finally  in  a  rather  noisy  climax.  I  awoke  sud- 
denly one  morning  to  the  loud  and  discordant  blaring  of  an  Indian 
band.  My  first  impulse  was  to  ignore  this  unpleasantness  in  the  hope 
that  it  was  in  Somebody  Else's  house,  preferably  the  neighbors'.  But 
a  loud  scream  from  Aunt  Shushila,  who  had  gone  out  on  the  veranda 
to  inspect,  caused  me  to  leap  out  of  bed  to  her  aid — and  incidentally  to 
satisfy  my  now  irrepressible  curiosity  at  what  the  neighbors  might  be 
up  to.  In  the  garden  were  five  thug-like  individuals,  each  a  veritable 
Bluebeard,  bearing  gaudily  decorated  musical  instruments — a  tabla, 
a  sitar,  a  bansari,  a  surangee,  and  even  a  somewhat  misshapen  bagpipe. 
Recognizing  our  presence,  they  struck  up  an  almost  unidentifiable  ver- 
sion of  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas." 


"Bhabi!  Bhab-ee!"  Shushila  ran  into  the  house  only  to  bump 
into  Bhabi,  my  grandmother,  coming  out  of  the  drawing  room. 
"Bhabi,  who  are  those  chores?"  (The  word  "chore"  means  "thief" 
and  may  be  applied  to  almost  any  suspicious-looking  character.)  "Call 
the  servants  and  send  them  away!" 

Bhabi  wiped  her  eyes.  "Shushila,  they  are  Mr.  Kamal's  friends. 
They  have  come  to  serenade  you  before  the  wedding  according  to  the 
custom.    You  must  at  least  show  them  a  smiling  face." 

Evidently  they  took  this  custom  business  seriously,  because  the 
serenaders  came  every  morning  without  fail  at  six  o'clock  for  a  week, 
and  every  morning  Shushila  grimaced  at  them  from  the  window. 
Neither  bribes  nor  cold  water  had  any  effect  on  their  inexhaustible 
zeal. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  another  event  occurred  that  proved 
almost  too  much  for  my  capacity  to  absorb  excitement,  which  had 
almost  reached  saturation  point.  One  precariously  quiet  afternoon, 
Bhabi  and  all  my  aunts  slid  away  one  by  one  from  the  dining  room, 
where  the  menfolk  were  holding  forth  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  Rus- 
sia's entry  into  the  war  (this  by  way  of  after-lunch  conversation),  and 
proceeded  to  turn  the  house  upside  down.  All  the  best  carpets  were 
taken  out  into  the  garden  and  dusted  furiously,  the  best  silverware 
was  carefully  polished,  and  the  best  linen  laid  out.  It  was  too  early 
for  spring  cleaning,  and  there  were  to  be  no  anniversaries  for  months; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  children  were  being  told  to  be  seen, 
not  heard.  The  signs  portended  a  great  occasion  indeed!  Shushila, 
who  couldn't  stand  the  awful  suspense  as  four  o'clock  drew  near,  finally 
broke  down  and  told  me  in  rapid  undertones  that  Mr.  Kamal  and  his 
mother  were  coming  to  tea  and  would  I  be  a  little  darling  and  stand 
at  the  gate  and  signal  when  their  carriage  drew  up?  Shushila  had 
never  seen  her  future  intended  except  from  a  distance  at  the  cinema, 
but  every  one  said  nice  things  about  him  at  college  and  he  was  'Eng- 
land-Returned.' The  fatal  hour  arrived  and  Mr.  Kamal  and  his 
mother  sailed  in — or  rather  his  Mother  sailed  in  followed  by  her 
retinue  of  aunts,  uncles,  sisters,  brothers,  sons  and  daughter,  of  miscel- 
laneous ages — and  Kamal  sort  of  'also  ran',  crushing  his  hat  between 
his  hands. 

How  we  lived  through  the  evening,  I  find  it  hard  to  recall. 
Shushila  trying  to  pour  tea  almost  poured  it  over  the  regal  lap  of 
Kamal's  mother.  Kamal,  speaking  of  those  good  old  Oxford  days, 
barely  opened  his  mouth  before  he  was  snapped  up  by  his  Mother's 
"Oh  yes,  and  I  remember  when  .  .  .".  All  the  quantities  of  aunts,  uncles, 
sisters,  brothers,  sons,  and  daughters  kept  getting  entangled  with  serv- 


ants  bringing  in  the  feast  of  Indian  sweetmeats.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  Bhabi,  trying  to  make  small  talk  to  relieve  the  tension,  was  con- 
stantly being  interrupted  by  Shushila's  coy,  'Bhabi,  do  you  have  to?" 
The  conversation  eventually  veered  around  to  the  main  item  on  the 
agenda:  the  question  of  setting  the  wedding  date.  Looking  at  her 
watch  and  deciding  that  it  was  about  time  they  went,  Kamal's  Mother 
mentioned  long  engagements  and  how  she  disliked  them.  Bhabi  of 
course  agreed,  being  a  member  of  the  your-daughter's-future-mother- 
-inTlaw-ds-always-right  school.  Whereupon  Kamal's  Mother  said, 
"What  about  next  week?"  and  the  retinue  started  to  file  out  with 
Kamal  being  propelled  along  in  front. 

If  air  this  foreplay  was  packed  with  suspense  and  tension,  it  faded 
into  insignificance  when  the  actual  wedding  day  arrived.  Multitudes 
of  people  gathered  in  our  garden  and  sang  traditional  songs.  This 
attracted  even  greater  multitudes  that  had  to  be  fed  constantly  and 
amused  constantly  due  to  Bhabi's  somewhat  troublesome  sense  of  hos- 
pitality. Women  friends  and  relations  who  had  heard  about  the  great 
event  came  from  far  and  wide  in  a  steady  stream  to  help  or  hinder 
where  they  could.  The  servants  were  instructed  to  go  out  and  pick 
up  as  many  beggars  and  fakirs  as  possible  so  that  the  new  life  that 
was  about  to  begin  for  Kamal  and  Shushila  would  be  as  full  of  as  many 
blessings  as  were  distributed  to  the  beggars  in  the  form  of  food  and 
clothing.  Finally  after  horoscopes  were  compared  the  time  was  set  at 
nine  o'clock.  Two  hours  before  the  deadline  Shushila's  dowry  and 
presents  were  exhibited  along  the  corridors  on  long  tables.  There 
were  saris  of  all  materials  and  hues  imaginable;  silver  table  services; 
fabulous  jewels;  everything  from  a  Shetland  pony  to  a  houseboat, 
(probably  donated  by  some  casual  maharajah  acquaintance),  not  to 
mention  the  cool  twenty  thousand  that  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
bargain. 

Some  of  the  more  privileged  women  friends  were  allowed  into 
Shushila's  dressing  room,  to  help  dress  the  bride.  She  was  to  wear 
a  white  sari  to  denote  purity,  although  some  brides  wore  red.  Bhabi 
arranged  white  chambeli  flowers  around  her  bun  of  thick  dark  hair, 
pulled  the  scarf-like  edge  of  her  sari  over  her  head,  put  a  bindi, 
(originally  a  caste  mark  and  now  used  indiscriminately  for  purely 
decorative  purposes),  on  her  forehead,  and  Shushila  sat  down  to  wait. 
Occasionally  older  women  would  drift  in,  lift  her  veil  gently,  peer  at 
her  face  and  mutter  sweet  compliments  about  the  flower-like  or  moon- 
like quality  of  her  beauty.  This  went  on  intermittently  till  shouts  of 
joy  from  outside  heralded  the  approach  of  the  bridegroom  and  his 
procession. 


When  preliminary  greetings  were  over  (which  run  from  one  to 
three  hours  depending  on  the  number  of  friends  and  relations  that 
have  to  be  mutually  introduced),  all  the  guests  were  ushered  into  the 
big  yellow  tent  in  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  The  Bhra- 
min  sat  in  the  center  drawing  patterns  on  the  floor  with  colored  chalk 
and  chanted  on  his  beads,  occasionally  throwing  handfuls  of  rice 
into  the  fire  composed  of  fragrant  logs  from  sacred  trees.  A  hush  fell 
over  the  throng  of  guests  as  he  stood  up  with  his  arms  outstretched  in 
a  gesture  of  blessing.  The  ceremony  was  about  to  begin.  Shushila 
and  Kamal  sat  in  a  jhoola  (swing)  in  front  of  the  Bhramin.  First 
he  placed  a  few  grains  of  rice  in  Kamal's  palm  and  then  tied  Shushila's 
hand  over  it  with  a  piece  of  red  and  yellow  thread.  Everyone  sat  in 
silence  while  the  priest  resumed  his  chanting.  At  intervals  people 
would  come  up  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  there  would  be  a  crackle 
of  silver  paper  as  they  went  over  Shushila's  head.  Soon  they  were 
piled  in  large  heaps  on  the  floor  around  her.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceremony  small  silver  pitchers  of  milk  were  brought  and  the  bride- 
groom's feet  were  washed  on  a  gold  thai  by  the  Bhramin,  to  ensure 
plenty  in  the  new  life  that  was  about  to  begin.  Kamal  then  rose  and 
led  Shushila  around  the  sacred  fire  three  times  while  the  Bhramin 
tossed  more  rice  in  the  fire,  at  the  same  time  uttering  blessings,  "Swaha. 
Swaha.  Swaha.  .  .  ." 

The  ceremony  was  over  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started,  and  pande- 
monium broke  loose  as  suddenly.  All  the  guests  rushed  forward,  sur- 
rounding the  newly-married  couple  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  tent  was 
transformed  from  a  cobweb  of  neatly  arranged  rows  of  people  to  a 
swirling  mass  of  indistinguishable  bodies  and  colors.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  managed  to  slip  away  to  a  waiting  car  that  was  to  take 
them  to  Kamal's  father's  house  where  they  were  to  stay  for  a  while. 
A  band  struck  up  amid  the  confusion  while  people  continued  to  shout 
and  greet  each  other.  Streamers  glittered,  colored  lights  flashed  in  the 
sky;  the  scene  closely  resembled  Time  Square  on  V-J  Day.  In  about  as 
much  time  as  it  would  take  to  clear  Times  Square  on  such  an  occasion 
the  guests  were  whisked  away  in  waiting  cars  to  the  all-night  festivity 
that  awaited  them.    And  I  was  sent  home — to  grow  up. 

Indra  Kirpalani,  '48 


BECAUSE  WE  ARE  WIND  AND  WATER 

Because  we  are  wind  and  water,  dust  and  stars, 

all  things  mysterious  and  uncomprehending 

like  the  bodily  movements  remaining  so  rhythmic  and  sure 

beneath  the  mind's  quick  furtive  shivering 

and  the  needling  blaze  of  the  imagination, 

our  consciousness  unfurling  slowly  engulfs 
and  envelops  a  world,  but  it  must  throb  and  thrust 
back  to  the  essence,  curl  down  close  and  still 
where  there  is  peace,  always  and  only  peace, 
where  the  seed  is  at  rest,  deep  where  the  seed  sleeps. 

There  is  a  brave  happiness  to  be  tasted 
in  the  brief  assault,  the  perilous  encounter, 
there  is  a  glory  in  those  moments  when  a  wild 
berry  in  the  mouth  and  a  wild  bird  in  the  blood 
are  soul  and  all  for  being  so  fierce  and  good, 

but  out  of  the  darkness  there  are  slow  waves  coming 
full  of  winds  and  words  and  unknown  faces, 
worlds  of  memory  turning  and  returning 
meaning  to  each  of  us  an  inscrutable  poem 
that  we  recognize  always  as  if  it  were  coming  home. 

Sandol  Stoddard,  '48 


FAZENDA    II 

"But,  Claude,  the  jungle's  much  thicker  around  here." 

"And  there  aren't  that  many  orchids  near  the  Fazenda  anyway — " 

"And  look  at  the  earth,  it's  red — glaring,  clay-red!" 

"And  you  know  damn  well  we're  lost!" 

Claude  snorted  at  Charuto  and  dropped  his  reins — he  looked 
distinctly  hurt. 

"Now  listen,  you  two — just  because  we've  been  riding  ever  since 
breakfast,  and  you  happen  to  feel  hot,  and  tired,  and  thirsty,  and  it's 
now  about  three  o'clock — and  furthermore  the  orchids  are  purpler 
than  they  were  seven  hours  ago — is  no  reason  to  say  we're  lost.  More- 
over, if  you  think  the  gang  at  the  Fazenda  is  going  to  worry  .  .  .  oh! 
all  right,  Georges,  all  right,  all  right!    We  are  lost — et  puis  apres? 

Georges  gazed  stonily  at  a  point  beyond  Telegramo's  twitching 
ears.  The  rhythmic  slap  of  Charuto's  tail  raised  vast  clouds  of  gnats 
from  somewhere  beneath  his  steaming  black  flanks. 

Claude,  tall,  eagle-nosed,  with  something  of  an  apache  about  him, 
absent-mindedly  plucked  at  Charuto's  mane — then,  suddenly  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  responsibility  as  eldest  of  the  three,  he  peeled  off  his 
shirt,  wrung  it  out,  and  quietly  put  it  on  again;  in  a  fatherly  tone: 

"Look,  we'd  better  take  inventory — Georges,  how  d'you  feel?" 

"Sick" — Georges  looked  faintly  yellow. 

"It  it  getting  any  bigger?" 

"Mm — it's  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  hot  and  swollen;  here, 
d'you  want  to  see  it?" 

With  a  certain  amount  of  pride  Georges  flourished  an  arm  that 
looked  like  a  rather  raw  slab  of  meat — 

"Bon  Dieu!  I  didn't  realize  Telegramo  had  actually  stamped  on 
it  that  hard  .  .  ."  Georges  looked  pleased.  "You'd  better  keep  it  up  in 
something  (Janine,  throw  him  that  scarf  of  yours);  now  what  did  either 
of  you  tell  Saku  before  we  left  the  Fazenda?  When  d'you  think  they'll 
actually  begin  to  worry  about  us?" 

"Saku's  probably  made  a  scene  already — she  was  furious  anyway 
at  the  nurse  forgetting  her  lemon-yellow  sheets  again,  and  at  Mirabelle 
for  putting  garlic  in  the  grilled  sausages  this  morning." 

"Furthermore,  she's  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Georges  for 
frightening  that  damn  monkey  of  hers  last  night." 

"The  snake,  you  mean?" 


"Yes!  Did  you  hear  Zizi  squeal  (or  whatever  a  small  horrified 
monkey  does)?  Nadia  gave  me  hell  in  her  deepest  Comedie  Francaise 
voice,  and  Zizi  refused  to  eat  his  potato-chips  after  that,  so  Saku's  ac- 
cusing me  of  provoking  his  nervous  breakdown!" 

"Georges,  before  you  lose  yourself  in  a  description  of  Zizi's  central 
nervous  system — d'you  think  they  expected  us  home  for  lunch?" 

"They  probably  didn't  notice.  Mirabelle  said  she  had  to  cook 
for  twenty-one  today,  which  means  that  the  place  is  swarming  with 
Saku's  intellectuals,  pseudo-intellects,  and  would-be's,  and  there'll  be 
too  much  'chateau  Neuf  du  Pape,'  and  too  many  caustic  arguments 
shuttling  back  and  forth  (mostly  your  father,  Georges,  on  L£on 
Blum,  and  Nadia  doing  "Athalie"  or  "A  Villequier,"  and  le  Maharajah 
making  wistful  love  to  Jaboune),  which  means  that  we  may  be  over- 
looked in  the  scuffle — si  Deus  quiser! 

Charuto's  head  sagged  visibly;  Mimoso  plodded  purposefully  to- 
wards a  clump  of  green  shoots,  his  small  beady  eyes  blinking  fiercely. 

"We'd  better  let  them  nibble  a  bit  .  .  .  Now,  how  long  is  it  since 
we've  stumbled  across  anything  after  the  Fazenda?" 

"If  you  count  Valdemar  and  his  fourteen  brats  ..." 

"Thirteen." 

"There  was  that  cart-full  of  zebra-skins  Saku  ordered  from  Rio — " 

"And  the  guy  who  gave  us  that  sugar-cane;  he  was  the  last  civilized 
thing  we  came  across,  and  it  was  getting  blazingly  hot  then — must 
have  been  around  twelve." 

"Nothing  for  about  three  hours — Do  we  have  any  food?" 

"Three  large  coffee-beans." 

"Oh!  ta  gueule,  mon  vieux!  T'es  pas  drole  ..." 

"And  a  bottle  of  nail-polish." 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  that  fizzy  stuff;  you  know,  tastes  like  nail-polish  Guarana." 

"Decidement,  c'est  gai!  We'd  better  give  Georges  a  swig,  anyway — 
he  looks  queer." 

Georges  took  deep  gulps,  and  let  some  of  the  luke-warm  drink 
trickle  down  Telegramo's  bony  back.  The  horses,  startled  by  a  sudden 
streak  of  yellow  parakeet,  lunged  forward. 

"It  boils  down  to  this — no  food,  no  drink,  nothing  but  this  damn 
Brazilian  jungle,  and  Georges  is  definitely  going  to  be  sick  within  the 
next  hour  or  so,  if  the  sun  doesn't  let  up.  Also,  the  horses  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  vicious  about  things,  and  God  knows  what  they're 
imagining  up  at  the  Fazenda. . .  Mais  apart  c,a,  Madame  la  Marquise. .  ." 

A  small,  overripe  mango  thudded  across  the  path.  Without 
any  warning  Charuto  snorted,  threw  up  his  heels,  and  bolted,  disap- 
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pearing  into  a  tangle  of  poison-green  underbrush.  Mimso  and  Tele- 
gramo  nonchantly  trotted  after  him,,  carefully  stepping  over  slimy 
things,  fetid,  decaying  vegetable  matter — a  dead  parakeet — another 
snake,  black  stripes  this  time. 

"Oh!  for  a  moggie-goggle." 

"Cool,  with  a  lot  of  Curasao — very  bitter  chocolate — and  a  raw 
egg,  preferably  brown-speckled." 

"Drole  de  type,  Claude.  II  se  fout  de  tout!" 

"With  Saku  for  a  mother,  and  that  Rabelaisian  creation  for  a 
squire,  c.a  n'a  rien  d'etonnant!" 

"Doesn't  Saku  ever  get  tired  of  her  glorious  and  never-ending 
house-party  in  the  middle  of  nowhere?" 

"Saku?  She  couldn't  live  without  her  Dominique  pink  armchairs 
and  zebra-skin  rugs,  her  tuberoses  and  gin-fizzes  and  first  editions  .  .  . 
And  those  feverish  friends  of  hers,  endless  caravans  of  them  who  stay 
for  months  at  a  time  eating  grilled  sausages  and  shouting  each 
other  down  about  Existentialism,  and  Bergson,  and  Barrault,  and 
Piguet  .  .  .  can  I  have  another  swig  of  that  stuff?" 

"Where  d'you  think  Claude  is?" 

"Probably  being  eaten  by  an  octopus.  Let's  play  'portraits' — we 
can  pick  one  out  for  Claude  to  guess  when  Charuto  decides  to  calm 
down." 

"Who'll  it  be?  Vargas?" 

"Too  easy;  Saku?" 

"We  did  her  yesterday." 

"Let's  take  Claude  himself." 

"Adjuge" 

Charuto  panted  up,  his  bloodshot  eyes  rolling  tragically. 

"Claude,  we're  playing  that  game  again — your  turn  to  guess. 
By  the  way,  are  you  all  right?" 

"More  or  less — living  or  dead?" 

"Living." 

"What  colour  does  the  person  make  you  think  of,  Janine?" 

"Royal-blue" 

"Georges?" 

"And  yellow — bright  yellow." 

"What  sound  does  he  evoke?" 

"Small  boy  whooping — ore  else  that  car  in  Rio  which  always 
hoots  the  first  few  bars  of  the  Marseillaise." 

"What  texture?" 

"Rough  corduroy" 

"And  aertex  shirts" 


"Je  l'ail  Can  I  guess?" 

"What,  already?" 

"Sounds  like  Georges?" 

"Wrong — besides  it  couldn't  be  Georges;  he  makes  one  think  of 
browns  and  burgundy  and  wild  plums." 

"Hell!  What  animal  do  you  associate  this  thing  with?" 

"An  eagle." 

"And  there's  something  of  a  giraffe  to  him  too!" 

"Smell?" 

"Smell  of  wet  hair — and  tobacco — and  Dubonnet." 

"Just  a  minute — we  still  don't  know  where  we're  heading." 

"Georges,  didn't  you  ever  learn  about  moss  on  the  north  side  of 
trees?" 

"Toujours 

Nous  irons  plus  loin  sans  avancer  jamais 

Et  de  planete  en  planete 

De  nebuleuse  en  nebulese  .  .  . 

"C'est  fini?" 

"Zut!  Can  I  have  some  more  Guarana?  Also,  let  the  animals  do 
the  worrying — a  toi  de  deviner,  Claude." 

"Royal-blue  and  yellow  eagle — wet  hair — what  music  does  he  sug- 
gest? 

"Fairly  simple  Prokofieff." 

The  path  suddenly  fanned  out  into  a  broad  muddy  expanse. 

"Taisez-vous  deux  secondes.  .  .  d'you  hear  it?" 

"What?" 

"The  glug — it's  water  or  something." 

Mimoso  quivered  and  threw  up  his  head. 

"Coming  from  that  clump  of  orchids." 

"No,  listen  .  .  .  it's  over  near  those  grey  birds.  .  .  ." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  stream,  crystalline  and  numbingly  cold 
in  the  midst  of  the  thick,  sticky  atmosphere.  Claude  scooped  it  up  in 
vast  curved  palm-leaves  splashing  it  over  the  horses'  bellies.  Charuto 
gulped  in  remote  majesty. 

"Your  arm  looks  even  worse  when  it's  clean,  Georges!  Come  on, 
it'll  be  dark  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  we  have  to  follow  the  stream — 
hate  to  think  of  what's  going  on  at  the  Fazenda.  .  ." 

"Probably  discussing  Valery  over  their  gin  and  limes." 

"Cher  ami,  considering  that  we  set  out  for  a  short  ride,  and  are 
now  a  full  eight  hours  overdue,  and  that,  furthermore,  we  have  dis- 
appeared into  the  jungle  with  an  unprotected  young  female  (a  propos, 
Janine,  <:a  va?),  leaving  no  traces,  they'll  probably  have  given  up  gin- 
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fizzes,  and  taken  up  some  form  of  phenobarbitol  and  cognac —  (duck 
here,  the  stuff's  getting  thick  again)." 

Here  the  stream  widened  into  a  bog — slimy,  fetid,  very  green.  In 
the  silence  a  dog  howled — then  an  even  louder  silence. 

"Dog,  and  a  stream — there  must  be  a  man  somewhere.  .  ." 

The  path  suddenly  slid  to  a  stop,  landing  in  a  clump  of  mango 
trees.  The  hut  was  a  sprawling  one,  rotted  wood,  almost  swallowed 
up  in  the  greedy  vegetation.  .  . 

"Go  on,  Claude,  you're  the  eldest." 

"You  know  damn  well  I  don't  speak  any  Portuguese.  Vas-y, 
Georges." 

"T'es  un  drole  de  coco,  toi!  You  at  least  can  swear  in  the  langu- 
age.   A  toi,  Janine." 

"You're  both  striking  examples  of  what  is  known  as  the  perfect 
gentleman!  Go  on  Claude — I'll  speak  to  him,  but  you  begin." 

He  was  a  tall  old  man,  spare,  baked  to  a  deep  terra  cotta. 

"Deus  esteja  contigo." 

"As  suas  ordens,  Senhores!  Os  senhores  queren  tomar  uma  aguar- 
dente  conmigo — o  cafezinho?" 

"What's  he  saying?" 

"Beber  is  to  drink — would  we  like  to  drink  with  him?" 

"Ask  him  if  the  Fazen.  .  ." 

"And  the  horses — does  he  have  any  food  for.  .  ." 

"Could  he  fix  Geor.  .  .  " 

"Oh!  la  ferme!  Let's  do  it  one  at  a  time." 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  explain.  The  old  man  nodded  serene- 
ly, understanding  nothing. 

"He's  never  heard  of  the  Fazenda." 

"If  you'd  try  Portuguese  on  him  instead  of  Spanuguese  he  might 
possibly  understand." 

"C'est  le  moment  d'etre  spirituel!  He  says  the  nearest  town  is 
Petropolis — almost  an  hour  if  we  ride  fast  and  cut  across  a  path 
called  A  Volta  de  O'." 

"But  Petropolis  is  impossible!  It's  hours  from  Therezopolis, 
and  then  there's  that  ghastly  ride  from  the  village  to  the  Fazenda." 

"At  least  we  can  call  up  your  mother  from  there,  Janine;  Georges 
had  better  do  the  talking — he's  rather  good  at  that  sort  of  thing." 

"The  man  says  to  let  the  horses  rest  and  feed — and  to  come  drink 
'cafezinho.'     What's  twilight  in  Portuguese?" 

"There  is  no  twilight  in  the  tropics,  imbecile!  Say  'darkness,'  or 
'nightfall.'  And  Georges,  stop  looking  at  your  hand — you're  green 
enough  as  it  is!  We'd  better  leave  the  horses — they're  too  tired  to 
bolt." 
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The  coffee  was  very  bitter  and  thick — pungent. 

Georges  watched  fascinated  as  Claude  scooped  red  ants  out  of 
the  sugar  with  a  large  wooden  spoon. 

"Tu  Fas  rate  celui-la! 

Attrappe-le  avec  les  doigts!"  The  old  man  reappeared  with  a  small 
chipped  bottle  of  olive  oil.  He  spoke  a  strange  Portuguese — the  lan- 
guage of  the  interior.  Georges  was  staring  at  the  sugar-bowl  with  in- 
tense concentration.  Claude,  tired  of  ants,  slouched  over  to  Georges 
and  looked  down  at  him  rather  dubiously. 

"Ecoutez  les  gosses,  nous  devons  filer."  Georges  disappeared 
very  suddenly. 

"Damn  it!  I  told  him  he'd  better  stop  contemplating  that  arm  of 
his  .  .  .  d'you  think  I  ought  to  go  and  hold  his  head? — What's  the  old 
chap  trying  to  explain  to  you,  Janine?" 

"He  says  Georges  should  pour  this  oil  over  his  arm." 

"To  induce  infection?  Tell  him  olive-oil  makes  good  ant-exter- 
minator— Mirabelle  uses  it  on  everything.  Eh!  bien,  mon  vieux,  9a 
va  mieux,  hein?" 

Georges  ambled  in,  looking  somewhat  weaker  than  he  had,  but 
not  quite  as  yellow.  He  was  whistling  off-tune. 

"There's  the  most  unbelievable  sunset  out  there!  Claude,  if  you're 
through  with  the  ants,  don't  you  think  it's  about  time  we  left?" 

"II  en  a  du  culot!  Who  d'you  think  we've  been  waiting  for!" 

"Attendez,  tous  les  deux  ...  I  can't  make  this  out  exactly,  but  the 
old  chap  wants  to  show  us  something  before  we  leave." 

"But  the  sun's  almost  down!" 

"We're  going  home!" 

"We  can't  possibly  refuse — it  would  hurt  his  feelings." 

"Feelings  or  no  feelings,  try  and  visualize  Saku's  face  as  we  come 
sweeping  up  the  driveway  tonight!  You  can  do  the  explaining!" 

"That  is  if  Nadia  lets  us  get  a  word  in  edgewise — the  scene  will 
probably  call  for  something  out  of  Athalie: 

C'etait  pendant  Fhorreur  d'une  profonde  nuit'  .  .  ." 

"Tais-toi,  Georges!  Vous  venez?" 

The  old  man  led  the  way  back  to  the  clump  of  mango  trees,  across 
the  bog,  and  on  through  the  underbrush. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  old  chap  going  to  produce.  .  ." 

"Sales  moustiques!  Do  either  of  you  have  any  of  that  Stayaway 
stuff  Nadia  always  uses?" 

"He  says  he  built  the  thing  all  by  himself — took  him.  .  ." 

"What  thing?" 
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"Whatever  he's  going  to  produce  with  a  flourish — he  keeps  on 
using  a  word  that  sounds  like  'psnt'— " 

"Probably  the  Portuguese  lor  a  large  elephant." 

"An  opium-den?" 

"Bet  you  anything  it's  the  Lost  City  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba — 
Malraux  swore  he'd  discovered  it  on  that  last  trip  of  his." 

"That  was  in  the  desert  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  you're  probably 
thinking  of  Saint  Exupery — where's  he  disappeared  to?" 

"There's  a  hairpin  bend  somewhere  ahead — and  look,  you  two, 
if  you're  going  to  start  giggling.  .  ." 

The  old  man  was  standing  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 
He  crossed  himself,  and  stooping,  plunged  into  what  looked  like  a 
tangle  of  lianas.  Georges  looked  at  Claude  in  alarm — then,  with  elab- 
orate politeness. 

"Passez  Gaston." 

"Mais  non,  mon  petit  Alphonse." 

"Alors,  Janine  .  .  ." 

The  shack  was  much  smaller  than  that  other  one — a  sloping 
roof,  and  a  musty  indefinable  smell. 

"Ce  qu'il  fait  noir  dans  cette  baraque!'  ' 

The  old  man  knelt  down  in  front  of  the  rough  altar  and  began  to 
pray  to  the  gaudy  wax  figures — a  crimson  Virgin  Mary,  a  sickly-look- 
ing Joseph,  and  a  very  small,  almost  chartreuse-colored  Jesus,  with 
a  foot  missing.  There  was  a  singing  quality  to  the  silence  .  .  .  and  then 
suddenly  Claude  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  like  a  bewildered  small  boy, 
speechless  for  once. 

"Mais  regardez  la  gueule  qu'il  fait,  Claude!  Qu'est  ce  qu'il  y  a, 
Cloclo.  .  ." 

Geroges'  extravagant  stage-whisper  trailed  off — appalled,  he  look- 
ed at  Claude,  then  back  at  the  ceiling, 

"Bon  Dieu!  ce  n'est  pas  vrai,  ca!  C'est  pas  possible!" 

Through  the  gloom,  floor,  ceiling,  walls,  even  the  door  of  the  little 
chapel  gradually  emerged  in  a  wild  splurge  of  color — garish  blotches 
of  greens  and  blues  and  orange  letters — pink,  and  cheap  yellow  paper 
with  blurred  black  print — glossy  white  and  green  stripes,  and  black 
and  red — layer  by  layer,  with  painstaking  symmetry  and  the  naivete  of 
unquestioning  devotion  the  bareness  of  the  small  chapel  had  been 
carefully  concealed — plastered  over  by  a  riotous  daze  of  advertise- 
ments, an  inconceivable  array  of  them,  streamlined,  strangely  hot  and 
large  in  the  dimness  of  the  small  chapel.   On  the  ceiling: 

"Employez  le  pastilles  Valda" — "The  best  of  the  world's  best 
books" — in  faded  grey,  "Lloyds  of  London,  1727" — in  the  far  corner, 
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the  meeting  of  the   two  soap-flakes  ghosts,   one  gray,   one  dazzling 
white: 

"Sapristi!    Moi  qui  me  croyais  blanc!" 
"Employez  Persil,  mon  cher,  vous  serez  eblouissant." 
and  the  Madonna  gazing  quietly  up  at  Chevalier's  fixed  grim.  A  baro- 
que pattern  on  the  opposite  wall: 

"Always  milder 
Better  tasting 

Cooler  smoking" 
almost  concealed  under  the  flashy  blue  and  white  of: 
"Did  you  MacClean  your  teeth  today?" 
"Dubo 
Dubon 
Dubonnet!" 
below  it  the  stolid  Bovril  ox — thick,  raw,  green  and  yellow 

"SEMPRE  INDUSTRIA  NACIONAL" 

and  behind  the  altar  a  whole  page  of  the  London  Times  battling 
it  out  with  Cook's  Travel  Agency  "Italian  Lines,  S.  S.  Giulio  Cesare." 
"Don't  be  vague 
Ask  for  Haig" 
and  the  wistful  eyes  of  His  Master's  Voice — 

"Ce  qui  caracterise  Pascal,  c'est  qu'il  a  concu  une  apologetique 
sous  une  forme  rigoureuse" 

Revue  du  Clerge  francais,  1901" 
and  in  washed-out  yellow,  very  faint: 
Spitting  prohibited 

Defense  de  cracher  sous  peine  d'amende 
Winter  sports  "Spitz  Palu" — St.  Moritz — Pontresina — Hotel  Kulm — 
Hotel  Suvretta;  American  or  European  plan." 
more  green  and  yellow,  in  black  letters: 

"Mas  a  Saude  da  Mulher  e  outra  coisa! 
Iris  small,  Venus  medium,  Diana  tall" — ".  .  .  for  the  conois- 
seur  of  cool  and  impeccable  prose  .  .  ." 
The  old  man  ran  his  thick  hands  over  the  largest  of  them  all — 

"La  Grande  Illusion — derniere  representation  ..." 
Very  gently  Claude  reached  over  and  smoothed  out  a  crumpled  corner 

of  the  dirty  paper. 
In  the  darkness  outside  one  of  the  horses  snorted — 
"Allons  les  gosses,  il  faut  filer  ..." 

Janine  Landau,  '47 
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GONE  IS  THE  STREET  BELOW 

After  this  there  will  be  no  more  noises  in  the  street  below; 

The  milk-cart's  clatter  over  cobblestones  in  the  dark  of  dawn  will  be 
forgotten, 

The  sparrow's  chirp,  ringing  in  the  soft  Spring  morning  will  be  far 
away. 

No  pigeons'  wings,  beating  against  the  young    wind, 

Or  deep  faint  sound  of  traffic. 

Gone  will  be  the  boy's  happy  whistle  in  the  morning,  and  children's 
shouts  at  evening. 

In  winter's  sleep,  the  sound  of  shovelling  snow  shall  be  silenced  in 
morning's  darkness, 

In  summer's  twilight,  the  clear  banging  ball  shall  be  stilled  against 
the  hot  yellow  stone. 

For  after  this  there  will  be  no  sound  in  the  street  below. 

M.  P.  Ripley,  '50 
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AFTERNOON 

The  pale  sunlight  slanted  over  the  trees,  blushed  a  translucent 
film  across  the  three  churches,  and  neatly  laid  its  slight,  green  shadows 
along  the  pavement.  A  little  girl  straggled  from  shadow  to  shadow, 
counting  out  loud  the  gray  squares  on  the  wide  sidewalk.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  paused  to  examine  a  stick  in  the  street. 

A  woman  came  briskly  from  the  apartment  across  the  way.  She 
clattered  down  the  walk  and  stood,  fumbling  in  her  purse,  beside  a 
large  black  car.  Impatiently  she  turned  and  ran,  clicking  her  heels 
on  the  cement,  into  the  dark  hall.  The  door  closed  after  her  and  all 
that  remained  was  an  echoing  "tap  .  .  .  tap"  in  the  child's  mind. 

There  were  three  games  to  play  that  afternoon;  the  game  where 
you  counted  the  squares,  the  game  where  you  watched  the  green  cars, 
or  the  one  where  you  pretended  you  were  someone  else.  They  were  all 
nice  games,  but  they  were  the  same  every  afternoon.  The  squares  were 
limitless,  but  the  pleasure  sometimes  died  away.  The  cars  were  the 
same,  and  it  isn't  much  good  pretending  when  any  minute  Mary  may 
come  along,  humming  foolish  songs  that  remind  one  who  one  really  is. 

The  door  across  the  street  flew  open  and  tap-tap-tap  down  the 
walk  came  the  lady.  Black  things  were  flopping  on  her  hat  .  .  .  things 
that  brushed  against  the  roof  of  the  car  as  she  slid  into  the  seat.  The 
sound  of  the  engine  was  a  smothered  roar  drifting  in  the  sun;  the  black 
car  pulled  away  from  the  curb,  shot  to  the  corner  and  turned  out  of 
sight. 

It  was  the  kind  of  car  Mother  drove  when  she  left  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  tap  .  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap  sounded  like  Mother  running  about  the 
house  trying  to  remember  everything.  But  she  never  did.  "Does  any- 
one ever  remember  everything?"  the  child  thought  swinging  twice 
about  the  carstop.  The  problem  was  either  too  weighty  or  too  trivial, 
for  the  next  second  she  was  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment watching  for  Mary,  interested  only  in  Mary.   But  where  was  she? 

On  a  pale  sunlit  afternoon  many  people  may  go  running  about 
corners,  searching  to  meet  someone  important,  someone  necessary  to 
them.  The  chances  are  that  there  will  be  only  one  more  sunlit  street, 
washed  in  the  same  green  shadows.  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
streets  are  still;  you  will  find  no  one.  But  the  child  sees  Mary  and  runs 
to  her.    She  gives  a  quick  tug  at  the  great  starched  uniform  and  a 
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quicker  glance  into  the  leathery  old  face.  Like  a  moth  her  hand  is 
flicked  from  the  clean  white  pillar.  Turning  away  she  walks,  with  oh 
such  care,  the  straight  line  of  the  curb  to  the  corner. 

It  is  the  same  every  afternoon.  Cars  go  past  without  stopping.  A 
white  curtain  ruffles  against  some  window;  sometimes  if  the  wind  blows, 
the  trees  make  dancing  shadows.  The  other  corner  is  very  far  away,  so 
the  child  walks  quickly  towards  it.  It  is  only  a  little  closer;  there  is 
hardly  any  difference.  If  you  run  you  will  reach  it  sooner.  Then  sud- 
denly the  child  turns  and  the  distance  before  is  the  same  as  that  behind. 
And  then  near  the  corner  it  is  a  long  way  back,  a  long  way  of  repeated 
tapering  squares  and  then  a  strip  of  gray. 

A  black  moving  van  draws  to  the  curb.  In  a  second  the  driver 
is  out  and  across  the  street.  He  has  left  the  back  neither  shut  nor  open. 
It  is  somewhere  between.  Perhaps  there  is  a  circus  lion  in  it,  perhaps 
a  dead  man,  perhaps  very  frightening  things  whirring  about  the  dark, 
perhaps  .  .  . 

The  child  tiptoes  .  .  .  silently  .  .  .intently  curious  ...  to  the  dark 
crack.  Poised  for  a  moment  she  assembles  the  myriad  spectres  of  her 
imagination.  Then,  putting  her  eye  to  the  door,  she  sees.  What  is  it 
in  the  dark  and  the  darker  shadows?  In  a  light  we  recognize  chairs  and 
tables;  scarcely  looking,  we  perceive  the  common  objects.  But  the  dark 
is  a  new  land.  Who  can  know  what  she  sees  in  that  second  in  the 
dark?  What  is  it  makes  her  wrench  away  and  turn  and  run?  "Tap  .  .  . 
tap  .  .  .  tap  .  .  .  tap,"  the  tiny  running  steps  throw  out  against  the 
silence.  Washed  in  the  pale  sunlight  she  skims  the  white  pavement, 
past  the  three  quiet  churches,  light  green  shadows  brushing  her  face 
as  she  flies.  Wheeling  about  the  corner  she  runs  full  tilt  into  Mary 
to  bury  her  head  in  the  starched  white  pillar.  Security  .  .  .but  then  two 
rough  hands  lifting  her  loose  and  settling  her  on  the  ground  before 
giving  a  straightening  hitch  to  the  ruffled  white.  A  moment's  longing 
look  to  the  white,  a  ringing  admonition,  and  side  by  side  the  two 
straggle  down  the  white  pavement,  watching  the  cars,  tapping  disturb- 
ingly against  the  stillness. 

Marjie  Anne  Low,  '50 
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saxophone  swallows  a  note  leaving  a  lump  in  the  throats  of  the 

gum-cracking 

eye-staring 

toe-pounding 

people. 

drums  feeding  the  life  line  of  music 
drummer  sweeping  the  surface 
forcing  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  syncopate. 

trumpet  makes  earsplitting  screams 
scaring  pleasure 
trombone  slides  sweetly  to  rest 
soothing  it  .  .  . 

whitecaps  of  noise,  great  waves  of  sound 

the  stage  an  Olympus 

where  rhythmdrunk  gods 

stir  the  melting  pot  into  a  swirling  centrifugal  force 

shaking  the  island  of 

people. 

Ann  Seideman,  '49 
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THE    FARMER 

The  barn  throbbed  with  the  pumping  of  the  milking  machines. 
Dung  slapped  the  hard  cement  troughs  behind  the  cows,  where  it  lay 
steaming.  The  men  worked  silently  and  efficiently,  without  any  feel- 
ing of  rush,  as  they  moved  from  cow  to  cow,  keeping  pace  with  the 
machines.  Bert  slid  onto  his  stool.  The  rattle  of  the  streams  of  milk 
against  the  bottom  of  the  pail  had  the  soothing  effect  of  rain  beating 
on  the  roof  at  night.  His  large  knuckled  hands  worked  mechanically, 
without  effort.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  animal's  smooth  rump. 
The  pail  was  filling  up.  The  metallic  sound  had  changed  to  one  of 
clothes  being  squeezed  through  heavy  suds.  Swish,  swish  .  .  . 

His  mother  used  to  do  the  washing  on  Saturdays,  so  that  he  would 
be  at  home  to  help  her.  He'd  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  woodbox  in  the 
kitchen,  watching  her  strong  arms  go  rhythmically  up  and  down  in 
the  suds.  Swish,  swish,  swish  .  .  .  The  fire  in  the  stove  had  to  be  kept 
going  all  the  time  to  heat  the  hot  water.  The  room  got  warmer  and 
warmer  and  he  dozed  off. 

"Bert,  put  another  piece  on  the  stove,  boy,"  and  he'd  jump  up 
and  push  a  stick  through  the  round  mouth  of  the  raging  inferno.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  could  never  be  hot  enough. 

"Bert,  you  asleep?   Another  log  ..."  and  then,  swish,  swish  .  .  . 

"Bert!"  He  jumped  as  he  used  to  when  his  mother  caught  him 
napping.   His  brother  stood  over  him,  a  foaming  pail  in  each  hand. 

"Bert,  that  first  machine  don't  seem  to  be  drawing  so  good.  You 
want  to  look  at  it?" 

Bert  nodded  and  Tom  moved  on,  stooped  under  the  weight  of 
the  pails,  rubbers  squeaking  on  the  wet  cement.  His  lined,  passive 
face  was  that  of  one  who  was  perfectly  at  peace  with  his  work  and 
himself.  The  peace  that  comes  after  long  years  of  doing  what  you  like 
and  doing  it  well.    Bert  smiled  ironically. 

It  seemed  a  life  ago,  that  day  when  he  had  come  home  "just  for 
a  breather."  The  farm  had  been  a  good  change  after  five  years  in  the 
city.   Tom  met  him  at  the  station. 

"Good  to  see  you,  Bert.  We  can  use  another  hand,  haying  it." 
That  had  been  all;  no  pity,  nothing  said  about  his  job.  Tom  had 
never  understood  why  he  wanted  to  go  away  to  college  in  the  first 
place. 
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"That's  just  for  city  folks."  Well,  he'd  been  a  city  folk  after  that, 
in  the  middle  west,  with  its  miles  and  miles  of  flat,  rich  farm  land.  He 
could  almost  understand  why  someone  would  want  to  farm,  there. 
He  wrote  Tom,  after  he'd  gotten  settled  in  the  plant  in  Cleveland, 
suggesting  that  he  sell  the  old  place  and  come  out.  But  Tom  had 
never  answered. 

The  work  in  the  plant  was  good,  and  there  was  a  future  for  young 
engineers  like  him.  At  least  that's  what  they  had  said.  And  then  the 
crash  came.   They'd  said  that  perhaps  when  things  got  better  .  .  . 

He  eased  his  pail  out,  steadying  the  rear  end  of  the  cow  with  one 
hand.  It  was  growing  hot  in  the  barn.  How  long  had  they  been  at  it? 
He  pulled  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket.  Two  hours.  They  should  be 
through  soon,  unless  that  machine  was  really  acting  up.  The  milk 
house  door  slammed  behind  him  and  he  emptied  his  pail  into  the 
twenty  gallon  can  which  bobbed  about  a  little,  and  then  sank  lower 
on  its  hook  in  the  icy  water  of  the  cooler.  He  hammered  the  top  down 
and  picked  up  his  pail.  Another  can  full.  Eight  in  the  morning,  eight 
at  night,  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  In  summer  it  ran  a  bit  more, 
usually  about  seventeen  cans  a  day. 

The  barn  seemed  warmer  than  ever,  as  he  came  back  into  it.  He 
picked  up  a  screw  driver  from  its  hook  beside  the  door.  His  rubbers 
left  momentary  impressions  on  the  wet  floor. 

Anne  Dunn,  '49 
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ERSTWHILE    TOWER 

First  in  the  group  of  poems  awarded  the  Katherine  Fullerton 
Gerould  Memorial  Prize 

My  erstwhile  tower — 

Slim  house  built  in  delicate  air — 

It  was  bird-haunted. 

But  was  it  ever  really  there? 

How  many  springs  did  I  find 

Its  moonless  steps,  grope  up  and  up  to  where 

Miraculous,  I  found  the  moon? 

I  forget. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  yestermay — 

I  cannot, 

Do  not  care  to  say. 

Hoiv  soon  (oh  soon!) 

When  the  face-holding  hands  grow  ivet, 

Does  the  fragile  mood, 

The  need  for  tower  light — 

Its  clear-spun  stillness, 

Knowledge  of  patterns  understood — 

Seep  away, 

The  event  screened 

In  si i glit 

Inconsequential  laughter. 

Not  bulwarked  by  need's  urgent  air, 

Denied  need's  upward  stumble, 

The  tower  fell  in  disrepair  .  .  . 

O  grant  it  did  not  crumble, 

Forsaken  on  a  moon-drenched  night. 

Margaret  E.  Rudd,  '47 
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SUNDAY    DINNER 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  like  them,  just  that  I  disagree  with  them  on 
all  major  issues." 

She  had  heard  her  father  speak  about  her  mother's  family  in  this 
way  for  several  years  now.  The  subject  usually  came  up  on  the  long 
walks  which  she  took  with  her  father  every  Sunday  morning.  They 
always  made  the  same  loop — up  Witch's  Lane,  across  Highland  Avenue 
and  down  Brookside  Road  past  the  greenhouses  and  the  cemetery, 
under  the  railroad  bridge  and  up  the  hill  to  Highland  Avenue  and 
Witch's  Lane  again.  This  took  them  about  two  hours,  which  was  time 
enough  to  discuss  all  the  major  problems — their  own  and  those  of  the 
world.  When  she  was  small,  the  talk  had  been  mostly  of  her  life,  her 
ideals  and  her  dreams  of  the  future.  Her  father  was  a  wonderfully 
sympathetic  listener  and  counselor.  He  found  in  his  daughter  similar 
ideas,  and  could  recognize  in  her  the  groping  of  his  own  childhood. 
She  in  turn  responded  to  her  father's  understanding,  and  together  they 
worked  out  the  most  wonderful  philosophy  of  life.  They  never  lacked 
material  for  these  discussions,  for  something  new  always  came  up  in 
each  intervening  week  of  school,  and  the  day  itself  was  conducive  to 
different  moods. 

October  and  November  days  were  perhaps  the  best,  as  they 
shuffled  through  fallen  leaves  and  opened  their  coats  to  the  still-warm 
morning  sun.  The  dogs  raced  on  ahead,  and  met  all  sorts  of  mongrel 
friends.  Men  were  out  in  front  of  their  houses  raking  leaves,  and 
children  dashed  around  with  bicycles  and  express  carts,  taking  last 
rides  before  the  weather  got  too  cold  and  the  roads  icy.  The  trees  were 
quite  bare  by  December,  and  after  that  the  roads  were  sometimes  too 
slushy  or  icy  until  the  spring  thaws.  However,  the  walks  continued 
whenever  possible,  though  more  concentration  was  required  for  the 
actual  process  of  walking,  and  it  was  often  too  cold  to  open  their 
mouths  to  talk.  They  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  lowered  their 
heads  against  the  stinging  wind,  and  saved  their  philosophizing  for 
more  favorable  conditions. 

But  in  the  last  year  or  so,  she  had  grown  up.  Her  own  problems 
assumed  less  importance  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she 
began  to  know  her  father  as  a  person  with  a  life  and  problems  of  his 
own.  He  was  an  idealist  and  a  visionary,  vitally  interested  in  both  his 
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own  professional  work  and  the  cataclysmic  world  in  which  they  were 
living,  and  constantly  trying  to  tie  them  both  together.  He  was  met 
with  violent  opposition  on  many  occasions  and  always  with  complete 
indifference  or  disagreement  on  the  part  of  her  mother's  family.  It 
was  this  that  bothered  him  the  most,  for  he  could  not  fight  it.  He 
only  saw  them  occasionally,  at  times  like  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
and  Easter,  and  even  then  it  was  impossible  for  one  so  immersed  in 
what  he  felt  to  be  of  vital  importance  not  to  be  hurt  by  their  attitude. 

"I  just  cannot  talk  to  them  about  anything  that  matters  to  me," 
he  often  confessed  to  his  daughter  as  they  walked  along.  "They  have 
such  different  points  of  view,  and  don't  care  what  I  think" 

And  he  and  his  daughter  would  discuss  the  problems,  she  sym- 
phathizing  with  him,  this  time.  But  she  could  never  really  under- 
stand why  her  father  cared  so  much.  He  was  an  adult,  and  could  think 
or  do  whatever  he  wished,  and  after  all  they  were  only  in-laws.  There 
was  such  a  close  tie  of  understanding  between  her  and  her  father, 
that  it  was  hard  to  visualize  difficulties  of  that  sort. 


One  Easter,  her  mother's  family  was  gathered  in  the  livingroom 
after  dinner.   Her  father  sat  stiffly  in  his  chair. 

"It's  different  when  there  are  so  many  of  them,"  he  later  explained 
to  his  daughter. 

The  bright  forsythia  outside  the  windows  seemed  to  mock  the 
crowded,  smoked-filled  room. 

"It's  all  right  when  there  are  just  your  grandmother  and  grand- 
father, or  just  your  uncle  and  aunt.  But  when  they  are  all  together  .  .  ." 
he  pondered,  still  trying  to  understand  what  had  happened  that  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Her  cousin  asked  her  what  she  was  planning  to  do  that  summer, 
and  she  said  that  she  wanted  to  get  a  job.  Her  grandmother  stopped 
knitting  and  assumed  a  "That  child  get  a  job  when  she  works  hard 
at  school  all  winter!"  expression. 

"Suddenly,  something  just  snapped  in  me,"  continued  her  father, 
kicking  a  stone  along  as  he  walked. 

Everyone  had  stopped  talking,  realizing  a  pending  showdown. 
Her  mother  looked  as  though  she  were  trying  terribly  hard  to  think 
of  something  to  say  that  would  avert  the  crisis,  but  she  too  was  caught 
in  the  tension  of  the  moment.   Suddenly  her  father  started  talking. 

"I  realized  my  mistake  as  soon  as  I  started,  but  I  couldn't  help 
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myself.  Some  power  beyond  my  control  was  driving  me  on,"  and  he 
looked  at  his  daughter,  trying  to  get  her  to  understand  that  which  he 
couldn't  understand  himself. 

Her  aunt  was  the  first  person  to  move.  She  collected  her  cigarette 
case  and  glasses  and  caught  her  husband's  eye.  Everyone  rose  to  his 
feet  automatically,  and  tried  to  say  a  natural  good-bye  in  a  completely 
abnormal  situation.  They  all  smiled  understandingly  at  her  mother. 
She  looked  so  embarrassed  as  she  stood  at  the  door  between  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  family. 

"I  didn't  know  how  to  apologize,  afterwards.  I  was  sorry,  terribly 
sorry,  and  you  know  I  would  never  want  to  act  that  way  regardless  of 
how  I  felt." 

It  was  clouding  over.  Her  father  turned  up  his  collar,  and  she 
forced  her  mittened  hands  into  her  pockets. 

Anne  Dunn,  '49 
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GET  OUT  OF  THAT  TOWER 

Now  that  the  discussions  of  May  Day  have  cooled  down,  the  time 
has  come  to  consider  more  generally  the  problem  of  creative  activity 
on  campus.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  superficial 
thinking  on  this  subject  as  well  as  fundamental  misconception  of  its 
purpose.  Two  years  ago  there  was  agitation  for  more  creative  work; 
there  were  mass  meetings,  petitions  to  the  various  departments,  and 
protests  to  the  administration.  The  authorities  cooperated  willingly: 
the  art  workshop  was  opened,  additional  courses  in  creative  writing 
were  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  and  credit  was  given  for  such 
work.  Then  a  great  inertia  fell  upon  the  students,  and  today  the 
general  attitude  seems  to  us  alarming.  The  position  of  original 
work  as  an  important  part  of  college  life  is  not  granted;  it  is  relegated 
to  the  status  of  a  mild  form  of  recreation,  on  the  same  level  as 
tea-drinking  or  a  visit  to  the  zoo.  A  recent  exchange  of  opinion  in 
the  News  assured  us  that  it  was  not  fair  to  judge  our  efforts  except 
as  amateur.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  cancellation  of 
big  May  Day  indicates  a  complete  decline  in  the  creative  activity 
of  the  college.  We  wish  to  urge  on  the  contrary  that  the  opportunities 
for  this  work  exist  but  that  a  redefinition  of  our  artistic  ideals  and 
purposes  is  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  college  is  not  fulfilled  by  attending  lectures  and 
transcribing  second-hand  information  into  blue  books.  This  is  only 
the  necessary  groundwork  of  our  learning.  The  student  who  can 
only  follow  the  rules  becomes  set  in  an  invariable  pattern  from  which 
disorganized  weekends  elsewhere  offer  temporary  reprieve.  Personality 
as  well  as  imagination  is  stifled.  This  is  directly  the  fault  of  those 
people  who  lack  the  initiative  and  courage  to  go  beyond  the  formal 
routine  and  create  new  interests  on  their  own.  The  chance,  the 
instructors,  the  materials  are  here;  it  is  the  students  themselves  who 
have  failed  to  meet  the  challenge.  The  "ivory  tower"  accusation,  so 
overworked  in  the  name  of  Reality,  is  nevertheless  entirely  true  unless 
the  individual  has  the  initiative  to  take  an  active  part  in  projects 
which  extend  beyond  the  narrow  requirements  of  her  schedule.  The 
organizations  on  campus  which  offer  outlets  for  creative  work  are 
not  closed  corporations,  inaccessible  save  to  the  privileged  few.  They 
are  here  to  serve  the  undergraduates'  needs  and  to  adapt  themselves 
as  these  needs  develop.  There  is  no  censorship  of  original  work;  within 
the  academic  courses  themselves,  individual  thought  is  valued  above 
gleanings  from  secondary  sources.  If  we  are  in  a  rut,  it  is  our 
own  fault. 

(continued  on  page  twenty-seven) 


LES  SILENCES  DU  COLONEL  BRAMBLE 

Poems  From  Andre"  Maurois: 


La  mort  passe;  le  Destin  chante: 

Vite,  oublie-moi. 
Tes  robes  noires  sont  charmantes. 

Mets-les  six  mois. 


Death   passes  on  and  destiny  sings: 

Quickly   forget. 
Thy  garments  black  are  lovely  things, 

A   six-month   debt. 


Garde-toi  de  venir  en  pleurs 
M'offrir  des  roses; 

Aux  vivants  reserve  tes  fleurs 
Et   toutes  choses. 


Beware   of   tears,   nor   fill   thine   arms 

With  tombstone  flowers. 
Save  them   and   all   thy  other   charms 

For  other  hours. 


Ne  me  plains  pas,  je  dormirai 

Sans  barcaroles, 
Et  de  mon  corps  je  nourrirai 

Des  herbes  folles  .  .  . 

Mais  se,  par  quelque  soir  d'automne 

Ou  de  brouillard, 
Pour  ton  visage  de  madone 

Tu  veux  le  fard 

De  cet  air  de  melancolie 

Que  j'aimais   tant, 
Alors  oublie  que  tu  m'oublies 

Pour  un  instant. 


Grieve  not,  for  I  shall  sleep,  nor  need 

A  lullaby; 
And  from  my   flesh   the  foolish   weed 

Will  live  and  die  .  .  . 
But  if  in  some  autumnal  haunt 

A   misty  night, 
For  your  Madonna-face  you  want 

That   pensive  light, 

That  melancholy,  soft  regret, 

Enchantment- wrought, 
One  moment  pause,  and  once  forget 

That  you  forgot. 

Ellen  Harriman,  '48 


II 


Dans  votre  salon  directoire 
(Bleu  lavande  et  jaune  citron) 
De  vieux  fauteuils  voisineront 
Dans  un  style  contradictoire 
Avec  un  divan  sans  histoire 
(Bleu  lavande  et  jaune  citron). 

A  des  merveilleuses  notoires 
(Bleu  lavande  et  jaune  citron) 
Des  muscadins  a  cinq  chevrons 
Diront  la  prochaine  victoire, 
En  des  dolmans  ostentoires 
(Bleu  lavande  et  jaune  citron). 

Les  murs  nus  corame  un  mur  d'eglise 

(Bleu  lavande  et  jaune  citron) 

Quelque  temps  encore  attendront 

Qu'un   premier   consul   brutalise 

Leur  calme  et  notre  Directoire 

De  son  visage  peremptoire 

(Oeil  bleu  lavande  et  teint  citron). 


In  your  drawing-room  the  while 
(Lemon  yellow,  lavender  blue) 
Antique  armchairs  will  consort 
In  a  contradictory   style 
With  a  nameless  davenport 
(Lemon  yellow,  lavender  blue). 

Illustrious  with  medals  new 
(Lemon  yellow,  lavender  blue) 
Marshalls,  chevroned,  braided,  tell 
Victory  is  over-due. 
Nearly  tea-time,  ring  the  bell 
(Lemon  yellow,  lavender  blue). 

Walls   like  convents,   cool   within 
(Lemon  yellow,  lavender  blue) 
For  some  time  yet  endure  the  din 
Of  a  consul's  angered  view 
Bruising   their  protracted   calm 
With  his  self-extolling  psalm 
(Blue  of  eye  and  yellow  skin). 

Ellen  Harriman,  '48 


♦THE  TRAGIC  SAILOR:  AHAB 

These  three  words,  "the  tragic  sailor,"  essentially  make  up  my 
theme.  Why  he  is  tragic  and  how  he  gets  to  be  so,  grow  out  of  the  basic 
assumption  that  he  is.  But  the  great  quandary  of  Moby  Dick  seems 
to  be — is  it  a  tragedy  at  all?  I  do  not  mean  a  tale  of  terror  with  tragic 
overtones  or  a  gothic  romance  complete  with  sad  ending  and  German 
mad  hero,  grandfather  to  Hitler.  Is  Moby  Dick  a  tragedy;  is  it  con- 
cerned with  a  hero  greater  than  other  men,  the  center  of  action  in  the 
story,  who,  with  all  his  mighty  qualities,  in  the  end  is  destroyed  by  a 
fault  in  his  own  character,  usually  a  form  of  pride  or  hubris;  does  the 
book  turn  on  the  hero's  struggle  with  some  moral  principle  in  which 
his  fatal  weakness  has  engaged  him,  and  is  his  final  destruction  a 
resolution  of  all  that  has  taken  place?  To  answer  this  we  must  con- 
sider two  propositions:  Ahab  as  a  tragic  hero,  and  Moby  Dick  as  a 
tragedy. 

In  the  chapter  where  he  announces  Ahab,  Melville  does  not  show 
him  emerging  from  the  cabin;  no  one  sees  him  enter,  he  is  just  sud- 
denly there.  The  description  at  first  is  negative  and,  by  what  is  not 
said,  Ahab  is  clad  in  a  faint  sadness  and  mystery. 

"There   seemed   no   sign   of   common   bodily   illness   upon   him, 

nor  of  the  recovery  from  any." 
Whatever  Ahab  suffers  is  mental,  and  if  he  has  any  bodily  illness  it 
is  certainly  uncommon.  This  last  is  soon  affirmed  by  mention  of  a  pale 
scar  on  his  face,  an  awesome  mark  that  has  given  rise  to  a  weird  tale 
by  an  old  Manx  man  and  to  wild  gossip  among  the  crew.  In  one  of  the 
similies  that  fill  Moby  Dick  with  shadows  of  strivings  on  Trojan  plain 
and  in  Homeric  seas,  Melville  says,  "It  resembled  that  perpendicular 
seam  sometimes  made  in  the  straight  lofty  trunk  of  a  great  tree,  when 
the  upper  lightning  tearingly  darts  down  it,  and  without  wrenching 
a  single  twig,  peels  and  grooves  out  the  bark  from  top  to  bottom,  ere 
running  off  into  the  soil,  leaving  the  tree  still  greenly  alive,  but 
branded."  Do  not  these  two  phrases  "no  .  .  .  common  bodily  illness" 
and  "greenly  alive,  but  branded"  describe  more  of  Ahab  than  his  white 
scar?  In  the  reader's  mind  is  instilled  an  indefinite  dread  of  Ahab's 
mental  activities.  And  at  last  in  a  phrase  that  would  fit  any  suffering 
tragic  figure,  Melville  definitely  puts  Ahab  in  that  category. 

"Moody  Ahab  stood  before  them  with  a  crucifixion  in  his  face; 

in  all  nameless  regal  overbearing  dignity  of  some  mighty  woe." 
So  already  Ahab  is  seen  to  be  exceptional  physically  by  his  scar  and 
whalebone  leg,  and  mentally  by  his  sufferings.   The  nature  of  these 
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sufferings  make  him  even  more  a  figure  of  tragic  and  epic  stature.  He 
is  isolated  from  others  by  these  sufferings.  He  has  lost  contact  with 
them.  All  his  powers  of  feeling  and  thinking  are  spent  on  one  thought, 
vengeance  on  the  white  whale.  His  pride  leads  him  on,  a  pride  that 
denies  any  superior  power;  a  pride  that  defies  God  and  Nature,  and 
inflicts  itself  on  other  men. 

"Who's  over  him,  he  cries;  aye,  he  would  be  a  democrat  to  all 
above;  look  how  he  lords  it  over  all  below!" 
says  Starbuck,  exasperated.   His  hatred  of  the  whale  is  necessary  to  his 
soul's  survival  though  it  entail  his  body's  perishing. 

"He  tasks  me;  he  heaps  me;  I  see  in  him  outrageous  strength, 

with  an  inscrutable  malice  sinewing  it.  That  inscrutable  thing  is 

chiefly  what  I  hate;  and  be  the  white  whale  agent,  or  be  the  white 

whale  principal,  I  will  break  that  hate  upon  him.    Talk  not  to 

me  of  blasphemy,  man;  I'd  strike  the  sun  if  it  insulted  me." 

The  tragedy  of  Ahab  is  that  of  a  man  cast  in  iron  mould  who  once 

decided,  never  turns  back,  whose  pride  must  suffer  no  insult,  a  man 

almost  divine  in  that  strength  which  inexorably  proves  his  undoing. 

One  who  challenges  the  ramping  forces  that  mould  his  life  and  will 

not  recognize  their  superiority  is  inevitably  destroyed. 

A  man  to  admire  and  fear.  A  man  to  pity  also.  Heroes  inspired 
by  Melpomene  are  of  royal  birth,  a  further  token  of  their  aloofness 
from  other  men.   Ahab  hunts  whales  in  no  regal  dress. 

"But  Ahab,  my  captain,  still  moves  before  me  in  all  Nantucket 

grimness  and  shagginess;  and  in  this  episode  touching  Emperors 

and  Kings,  I  must  not  conceal  that  I  have  only  to  do  with  a  poor 

old  whale-hunter  like  him;  and,  therefore,  all  outward  majestical 

trappings  and  housings  are  denied  me.  Oh,  Ahab!  What  shall  be 

grand  in  thee,  it  must  needs  be  plucked  at  from  the  skies  and 

dived  for  in  the  deep,  and  featured  in  the  unbodied  air!" 

But  a  captain,  although  ashore  he  is  not  remarked,  yet  on  the  deck  of 

his  ship  he  is  master,  a  more  modern  monarch,  ruling  his  crew  sternly. 

Still,  a  captain  of  the  antique  Pequod  is  a  pathetic  figure  when  his  soul 

is  fit  for  more  royal  housing,  "and  Ahab  of  old,  thou  knowest,  was  a 

crowned  king!"   His  station  separates  him  from  the  crew  and  in  other 

ways  he  stands  an  isolated  figure:  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  physical 

pleasures,  like  his  old  pipe,  or  appreciate  beauty  in  nature. 

"This    lovely    light,    it   lights    not    me;    all    lovliness    is    anguish 

to  me,  since  I  can  ne'er  enjoy.  Gifted  with  the  high  perception,  I 

lack   the  low  enjoying  power;   damned  most  subtly   and  most 

malignantly!  damned  in  the  midst  of  Paradise!" 

All  reminds  him  of  his  own  mad  purpose,  and,  though  inspired  to 

wondrous  heights  by  his  own  madness,  the  humblest  sailor  is  more 
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content  than  he.  He  is  most  pitiable  when  he  realizes  for  a  brief 
moment  his  loneliness  and  temporarily  is  in  contact  with  another 
human  soul.  With  Pip,  the  idiot  black  boy,  he  is  always  gentle  and 
feels  that  his  own  maddened  brain  makes  them  kin.  When  Pip  tells 
him  he  will  never  leave  him,  Ahab  is  shaken. 

"If  thou  speaks  thus  to  me  much  more,  Ahab's  purpose  keels 
up  in  him.  I  tell  thee  no;  it  can  not  be." 
Seldom  is  he  close  to  anyone  but  always  that  rare  closeness  dispels  his 
gloomy  thoughts  for  a  moment  and  he  begins  to  see  his  fixation 
objectively  for  what  it  is,  and  how  he  is  warped  from  the  natural  bent 
of  life  towards  happiness.  He  speaks  to  Starbuck  before  the  final  chase 
of  the  white  whale,  remembering  his  youth  and  his  girl-wife.  Suddenly 
his  heart  is  touched  and  he  might  weep  for  sorrow. 

"...  more  demon  than  a  man! — aye,  aye!  what  a  forty  years' 
fool — fool — old  fool,  has  old  Ahab  been!  Why  this  strife  of  the 
chase?  Why  weary  and  palsy  the  arm  at  the  oar,  and  the  iron,  and 
the  lance?  how  the  richer  or  better  is  Ahab  now?  Behold.  Oh, 
Starbuck!  is  it  not  hard,  that  with  this  weary  load  I  bear,  one 
poor  leg  should  have  been  snatched  away  from  under  me?  Here, 
brush  this  old  hair  aside;  it  blinds  me  that  I  seem  to  weep.  Locks 
so  grey  did  never  grow  but  from  out  some  ashes!  But  do  I  look 
very  old,  Starbuck?  I  feel  deadly  faint,  bowed,  thumped,  as 
though  I  were  Adam,  staggering  beneath  the  piled  centuries  since 
Paradise.  God!  God!  God!  — crack  my  heart! — stave  my  brain! 
— mockeryl  mockery!  bitter,  biting  mockery  of  grey  hairs,  have 
I  lived  enough  joy  to  wear  ye;  and  seem  and  feel  thus  intolerably 
old?  Close!  stand  close  beside  me,  Starbuck;  let  me  look  into  a 
human  eye;  it  is  better  than  to  gaze  into  sea  or  sky;  better  than  to 
gaze  upon  God." 
For  Ahab,  mankind,  in  the  persons  of  reasoning  Starbuck  and  mad 
Pip,  has  more  loving  virtues  than  has  God.  Him  he  can  but  fight, 
and  there  is  no  Voice  to  tell  him: 

"Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 
I  am  He  Whom  thou  seekestl 
Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who  dravest  Me." 
Both  strong  and  weak  in  his  pride,  he  carries  a  burden  too  onerous 
for  any  man  and  can  not  let  it  down.    Starbuck  remembers  his  wife 
and  child  too,  and  pleads  with  the  captain  to  drop  his  wild  chase.  But 
no  more  than  Pip  can  Starbuck  swerve  Ahab  from  his  wild  doom  . 
"What  is  it,  what  nameless,  inscrutable,   unearthly  thing  is  it; 
what  cozzening,  hidden  lord  and  master,  and  cruel,  remorseless 
emperor  commands  me;  that  against  all  natural  lovings  and  long- 
ings, I  so  keep  pushing,  and  crowding,  and  jamming  myself  on 
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all  the  time;  recklessly  making  me  ready  to  do  what  in  my  own 

proper,  natural  heart,  I  durst  not  so  much  as  dare?    Is  Ahab, 

Ahab?    Is  it  I,  God,  or  who,  that  lifts  this  arm?" 

Ahab's  heart  speaks,  usually  suppressed  by  his  crazed  will.   His  heart 

and  will  are  far  separate.   He  would  not  be  so  piteous  were  they  not. 

Though  his  heart  is  saddened  by  the  persuading  of  Pip  and  Starbuck, 

his  will  is  never  moved.   Fate,  he  says,  drives  him  on  and  this  Fate  is 

in  himself.  He  can  not  help  but  rejoice  a  bit  in  his  own  terrible  pride. 

"Ahab    is    forever    Ahab,    man.     This    whole    act    is    immutably 

decreed.  'Twas  rehearsed  by  thee  and  me  a  billion  years  before 

this  ocean  rolled.    Fool!    I  am  the  Fates'  lieutenant;  I  act  under 

orders.    Look  thou,  underling!    that  thou  obeyest  mine." 

His  pride  has  given  him  a  sorrowful  destiny,  and  it  is  a  fiery  heart, 

indeed,  that  is  not  moved  by  Starbuck's  last  appeal  when  Ahab  goes 

out  to  meet  with  death  on  the  third  day  of  the  chase. 

"Oh,  my  captain,  my  captain! — noble  heart — go  not!  go  not! — 
see,  it's  a  brave  man  that  weeps;  how  great  the  agony  of  the  per- 
suasion then!" 
But  Ahab  is  not  moved.    No  wonder  when  he  quelled  Stubb  with  a 
"Down,  dog,  and  kennel!"  the  mate  did  not  strike  back,  though  young 
and  Ahab  old,  but  muttered: 

"Stop,  Stubb;  somehow,  now,  I  don't  well  know  whether  to 
go  back  and  strike  him,  or — what's  that? — down  here  on  my  knees 
and  pray  for  him?" 

The  three  mates,  Starbuck,  Stubb,  and  Flask,  reflect  Ahab  in  the 
eyes  of  other  men.  According  to  Matthiessen, "Melville  deliberately 
portrays  in  the  three  sailors  the  graduated  steps  of  decline  from 
spiritual  insight."  Ahab  in  his  madness  has  more  perception  than 
the  others.  Starbuck  is  a  mystic  man,  without  fear  save  when  faced 
with  something  supernatural.  He  thinks  Ahab's  sworn  vengeance  on 
Moby  Dick  impious  and  against  all  nobler  reason. 

"Vengeance  on  a  dumb  brute  that  simply  smote  thee  from 
blindest  instinct!  Madness!  To  be  enraged  with  a  dumb  thing, 
Captain  Ahab,  seems  blasphemous." 
But  he  can  not  stand  up  against  the  "terrible  old  man,"  against  the 
spiritual  powers  of  Ahab's  inspired  soul.  He  fears  and  pities  madness, 
and  can  not  go  to  the  full  lengths  of  his  own  conviction.  Though 
given  two  opportunities  to  kill  Ahab,  who  he  thinks  will  drag  all  the 
crew  with  him  to  his  doom,  he  can  not  do  it — not  even  to  ward  off 
Ahab's  "heaven-insulting  purpose."  He  is  too  full  of  compassion  to 
measure  up  to  his  Puritan  ideals.  When  they  have  captured  a  blind 
old  whale,  and  Flask  needlessly  harpoons  him  in  a  festering  wound, 
Starbuck  instinctively  remonstrates  with  Flask's  cruelty  and  uncon- 


scious  brutality.  This  humanity  and  his  awe  of  the  invisible  keep 
him  from  coming  into  conflict  with  Ahab  and  so  resolving  his  own 
inner  convictions.  The  role  he  plays  has  something  of  the  tragic  in 
it.  One  golden  day  in  the  Japanese  fishing  seas,  Starbuck,  while 
looking  into  the  sea  from  his  boat,  reveals  his  philosophy: 

"Loveliness    unfathomable,    as    ever    lover    saw    in    his    young 
bride's  eye!— Tell  me  not  of  thy  teeth-tiered  sharks,  and  thy  kid- 
napping cannibal  ways.  Let  faith  oust  fact;  let  fancy  oust  memory; 
I  look  deep  down  and  do  believe." 
He  can  trust  in  God  though  his  brother  and  father  lie  beneath  the 
ocean,  though  every  day  he  sees  the  violence  of  nature.    Sensitive  to 
beauty,  he  sees  farther  than  Stubb  or  Flask  into  the  ways  of  God,  and 
perhaps  this  is  why  he  is  revolted  by  Ahab's  blasphemous  madness,  and 
yet  can  love  his  captain's  human  qualities — his  heritage  from  the  dis- 
owned divine.   He  hates  and  loves  Ahab,  and  in  this  conflict  is  turned 
from  the  path  his  principles  have  set  for  him. 
On  that  same  day 
"Stubb,  fishlike,   with  sparkling  scales,  leaped  up  in  that  same 
golden  light:  —  'I  am  Stubb,  and  Stubb  has  his  history;  but  here 
Stubb  takes  oath!    that  he  has  always  been  jolly!'  " 
Stubb  is  essentially  merry  and  inseparable  from  his  pipe.    He  is  sub- 
dued by  Ahab  but  not  unnerved.    He  doesn't  bother.    When  Ahab 
has  nailed  a  golden  doubloon  to  the  mast  for  whosoever  should  first 
spot  Moby  Dick,  the  actors,  from  Ahab  down  to  Pip,  pass  by  it,  and 
each  shows  his  own  attitude  toward  life  as  he  soliloquizes  on  the  guinea 
To  Ahab,  as  he  looks  at  the  pictures  stamped  on  the  coin, 

"all   are  Ahab;   and   this  round  gold   is  but   the   image   of   the 
rounder  globe,  which,  like  a  magician's  glass,  to  each  and  every 
man  in  turn  but  mirrors  back  his  own  mysterious  self." 
To  Starbuck  it  is  an  allegory  of  man's  life  with  "the  sun  of  Righteous- 
ness" shining  above  him.   Stubb,  looking  at  the  golden  Zodiac  on  the 
coin,  ponders — but  not  too  strenuously: 

"There's  a  sermon  now,  writ  in  high  heaven,  and  the  sun  goes 

through  it  every  year,  and  yet  comes  out  of  it  all  alive  and  hearty. 

Jollilly  he,   aloft   there,   wheels   through    toil    and    trouble;    and 

so,  alow  here,  does  jolly  Stubb.    Oh,  jolly's  the  word  for  ayel 

Adieu,  Doubloon!" 

Then  Flask  approaches  the  mast.    He  is  "entirely  the  man  of  unil- 

luminated  common  sense,  furthest  from  the  madness  that  transfigures 

life,"   Flask,  as  Stubb  thinks,  is  either  very  wise  or  very  foolish. 

"I  see  nothing  here,  but  a  round  thing  made  of  gold  .... 
It  is  worth  sixteen  dollars,  that's  true,  and  at  two  cents  the  cigar, 
that's  nine  hundred  and  sixty  cigars.    I  won't  smoke  dirty  pipes 


like  Stubb,  but  I  like  cigars,  and  here's  nine  hundred  and  sixty 

of  them;  so  here  goes  Flask  aloft  to  spy  them  out." 
A  naive  lad,  pathetic  in  his  earnestness  about  little  things.  His  reaction 
to  Ahab  is  awe  and  instant  obedience.   Ahab  may  be  mad  but  he  is 
captain.   No  moral  conflicts  ever  worry  Flask. 

The  crew  bow  to  Ahab's  "irresistible  dictatorship" — the  "sultan- 
ism  of  his  brain."  When  he  first  tells  them  of  his  purposed  hunt  for 
Moby  Dick,  he  rouses  their  hunter's  instinct,  their  greed  for  the  guinea 
hammered  to  the  mast,  and  especially  does  he  rouse  the  simple  fierce 
feelings  of  the  three  harpooners,  Queequeg,  Tashtego,  and  Daggoo,  to 
meet  his  own  savage  emotions.  The  crew  grow  frenzied,  and  all  night 
dance  strange  dances  and  drink  from  pewter  flagons.  Even  Starbuck 
who  objects  at  first  is  subdued  by  a  nature  so  single-forced.  Ahab's 
"one  cogged  circle  fits  into  all  their  various  wheels,  and  they  revolve," 
as  he  himself  says. 

Melville's  characters  are  greatly  influenced  by  each  other.  They 
are  engaged  in  a  vivid  pursuit  and  are  near  death  every  day — but  they 
are  not  individuals.  Memorable  for  their  universal  ring  they  help 
make  Moby  Dick  more  than  a  period  piece  of  whale-hunting,  but  are 
not  ordinary  people — more  nearly  states  of  mind.  The  crew  in  general 
is  the  chorus,  and  the  three  mates  three  types  of  intellect  that  form  a 
background  for  Ahab,  he  incarnation  of  madness — "The  Tragic  Sailor, 
Ahab."  Somehow  unwelcome  is  the  transposition  "Ahab,  the  tragic 
sailor."  It  is  not  quite  right  to  say  that  Ahab  is  more  a  mood  than 
a  man,  but  his  significance  is  far  greater  than  his  personality.  Though 
he  lacks  individual  flavor,  he  is  the  protagonist  of  the  tragedy,  the 
center  of  all  action  in  the  book.  He  is  loftier  than  his  crew  in  spiritual 
vision  and  isolated  from  them  by  rank  and  his  own  temperment.  He 
has  all-devouring  pride  which  in  the  end  turns  cannibal  and  feeds 
upon  him,  as  he  can  not  bear  to  be  mastered  by  anything  from  man's 
trinket,  the  quadrant,  to  God.  He  is  a  tragic  hero.  But  Moby  Dick 
is  no  classical  drama  in  form  and  there  are  eccentricities  in  its  plot 
which  might  not  meet  the  tragic  approval  of  Aristotle. 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  tragedy  in  Moby  Dick  because  it  is  a  novel  and 
not  a  play.  The  many  descriptions  and  discussions  seem  to  have 
little  to  do  with  the  dramatic  action.  The  long  chapters  on  whale 
science,  the  unfinished  story  of  Ishmael  and  Queequeg  show  that  the 
book  is  one  unplanned  spontaneous  wave,  that  Melville  gradually 
dropped  all  other  interests  to  develop  Ahab  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Starbuck.  But  the  main  sweep  is  so  vigorous  that  it  binds  up  all  loose 
threads  and  gives  them  an  importance  and  vital  relationship  to  the 
tragedy  that  can  only  be  seen  when  viewing  the  work  as  a  whole. 

If  the  structure  of  Moby  Dick  does  not  hide  but  reveals  its  tragic 


implications,  we  must  consider — does  the  plot  follow  the  laws  of 
tragedy?  The  book  turns  on  Ahab's  defiance  of  the  forces  of  God  and 
Nature  as  symbolized  by  the  white  whale,  which  he  will  not  admit 
to  be  stronger  than  he.  But  generally  a  tragic  hero  defies  some  moral 
principle  of  God,  Nature,  or  Society,  as  in  Medea's  unnatural  murder 
of  her  children — a  tragedy  of  revenge — or  Oedipus'  blasphemous 
marriage  with  his  mother — a  tragedy  of  fate.  Is  it  necessary  in  a 
tragedy  for  a  hero  to  combat  moral  forces;  must  there  be  a  "moral 
recognition"  of  the  tragedy?  Ahab  never  tries  to  escape  his  fate, 
though  at  times  he  perceives  it,  but  rejoices  sadly  in  his  pride.  He  is 
destroyed  and  not  purified.  Does  this  ending  take  away  from  moral 
recognition  of  the  tragedy  and  pity  for  the  fallen  hero?  For  Matthies- 
sen,  "in  his  death,  a  death  that  ingulfs  so  many  others,  colossal  pride 
meets  its  rightful  end,  and  there  can  be  no  unmixed  pity  for  him  as 
a  human  being."  One  is  reminded  of  Medea  who  can  perceive  the 
futility  of  vengeance  and  yet  murder  her  beloved  children.  Medea  at 
one  point  gives  up  her  plan  momentarily  but  Ahab  never  does. 
Perhaps  this  structural  difference  is  what  Matthiessen  means  when  he 
says  that  for  Ahab  there  "can  be  no  unmixed  pity  ...  as  a  human 
being."  But  Medea's  reader  knows  even  then  that  Medea's  own  nature 
binds  her  to  her  fate.  Ahab's  short  intervals  of  softened  sanity  are 
of  the  same  quality — give  the  same  sudden  pity  for  a  suffering  human 
being  in  the  grip  of  pride  and  divine  discontent.  Ahab's  sane  moments 
are  few,  but  they  contrast  greatly  with  his  usual  humor  and  sharpen 
the  tragedy  of  his  character.  The  moral  feelings  are  transferred  from 
hero  reader  who  can  appreciate  both  the  self-inflicted  doom  of  impious 
overweening  and  the  noble  daring  of  Ahab's  soul.  For  Matthiessen 
"the  catharsis  is  .  .  .  frustrated,  since  we  can  not  respond  to  Ahab's 
deliverance  from  the  evil  forces  in  which  he  has  been  immersed."  The 
picture  of  man,  destroying  himself  by  his  own  greatness  of  soul,  driving 
towards  a  terrible  goal  which  he  knows  unnecessary  but  can  not  re- 
linquish, would  be  weakened  if  Ahab  denied  his  own  hubris  and  sank 
into  normality,  a  new  member  of  the  throng  of  the  blessed,  and  died 
repentant. 

"Let  me  only  say  that  it  fared  with  him  as  with  the  storm- 
tossed  ship,  that  miserably  drives  along  the  leeward  land.  The 
port  would  fain  give  succor;  the  port  is  pitiful;  in  the  port  is 
safety,  comfort,  hearthstone,  supper,  warm  blankets,  friends,  all 
that's  kind  to  our  mortalities.  But  in  that  gale,  the  port,  the 
land,  is  that  ship's  direst  jeopardy;  she  must  fly  all  hospitality; 
one  touch  of  land,  though  it  but  graze  the  keel,  would  make  her 
shudder  through  and  through.  With  all  her  might  she  crowds 
all  sail  off  shore;  seeks  all  the  lashed  sea's  landlessness  again;  for 
refuge's  sake  forlornly  rushing  into  peril;  her  only  friend  her 
bitterest  foe!" 
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His  final  defeat  by  the  whale  would  lose  its  superstitious  terror  if  he 
died  repentant.  Ahab  is  not  purified  by  his  sufferings  and  that  darkens 
the  tragedy,  but  Melville  was  preoccupied  with  the  darker  half  of 
the  world  anyway.  He  felt  a  "sense  of  tragic  loss  at  the  distortion  or 
destruction  of  the  unique  value  of  a  human  being."  Ahab  dies  un- 
repentant, destroyed  by  whale  and  sea.  There  is  no  resolution  of 
his  struggle  for  him.  But  here  Melville  gives  tragedy  a  new  emphasis  by 
putting  the  effect  of  the  catharsis  wholly  on  the  reader.  Perhaps 
Ahab  himself  is  a  state  of  mind  which  naturally  cannot  resolve 
itself  but  eventually  brings  the  reader's  aroused  emotions  to  resolu- 
tion. Ahab's  violent  death  puts  the  reader  in  a  chaotic  state  of  mind. 
Then  peace  is  gradually  drawn  over  them  both. 

"Now   small   fowls   flew   screaming   over    the   wet   yawning   gulf; 

a  sullen  white  surf  beat  against  its  steep  sides;  then  all  collapsed, 

and  the  great  shroud  of  the  sea  rolled  on  as  it  rolled  five  thousand 

years  ago." 

The  sea  swallowed  up  the  blasphemer,  but  something  yet  remains. 

Ishmael  watches  the  ship  sink  down  and  clings  to  Queequeg's  coffin. 

The  sea's  violence  against  Ahab  over,   nothing  can  hurt  him.    He 

floats  "on  a  soft  and  dirge-like  main.    The  unharming  sharks,  they 

glided  by  as  if  with  padlocks  on  their  mouths;  the  savage  seahawks 

sailed  with  sheathed  beaks."   Ishmael  is  saved  for  some  reason.   There 

is  purpose  in  all  things.    Out  of  the  fearful  wreck  of  the  Pequod  one 

soul  is  saved,  and,  out  of  the   turmoil   of  the  reader's  emotions,   a 

sense  of  rest  grows,  secure  in  a  divine  guidance.    And  the  Rachel's 

loss  of  her  men  seems  to  have  a  purpose,  for  she  saves  Ishmael. 

"In  her  retracing  search  after  her  missing  children  she  only 
found  another  orphan." 
All  this  great  epic  has  happened  for  some  reason  which  Melville 
only  hints  at — he  may  not  know  himself.  Because  Ahab  showed  his 
greatness,  though  it  caused  his  own  destruction,  there  is  more  hope 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  in  all  men.  He  dies  murmuring  and 
with  him  flee  the  shades  of  night.  His  destruction  is  one  step  nearer 
the  world's  redemption.  The  man  is  destroyed  but  his  life-conquering 
impulse  goes  on.  "And  I  only  am  left  alone  to  tell  thee."  Ishmael 
is  saved  to  know  Ahab's  story — and  Ishmael  is  the  world  philosopher. 
It  is  here  that  a  sense  of  resolution  comes  to  the  reader,  not  a  moral, 
but  a  religious,  spiritual  purification  that  makes  Ahab's  destruction 
ennoble  mankind.   He  is  the  maddened  shadow  of  Bulkington. 

"Know  ye  now  Bulkington?  Glimpses  do  ye  seem  to  see  of 
that  mortally  intolerable  truth;  that  all  deep,  earnest  thinking  is 
but  the  intrepid  effort  of  the  soul  to  keep  the  open  independence 
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of  her  sea;  while  the  wildest  winds  of  heaven  and  earth  conspire 
to  cast  her  on  the  treacherous,  slavish  shore? 

But  as  in  landlessness  alone  resides  the  highest  trugh,  shore- 
less, indefinite  as  God — so,  better  is  it  to  perish  in  that  howling 
infinite,  than  be  ingloriously  dashed  upon  the  lee,  even  if  that 
were  safety!  For  worm-like,  then,  oh!  who  would  craven  crawl 
to  land!  Terrors  of  the  terrible!  is  all  this  agony  so  vain?  Take 
heart,  take  heart,  O  Bulkington!  Bear  thee  grimly,  demigod! 
Up  from  the  spray  of  thy  ocean-perishing — straight  up,  leaps  thy 
apotheosis!" 

Melville  is  indeed  "the  tragic  dramatist  who  would  depict  mortal 
indomitableness  in  its  fullest  sweep  and  direct  swing,"  and  he  himself 
has  said  it.  He  is  occupied  with  "man's  relation  to  the  universe." 
Matthiessen  says  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  "and  especially  in 
protestant  democratic  America,  the  emphasis  was  no  longer  on  God 
become  Man,  on  the  unique  birth  and  Divinity  of  the  Christ,  who  was 
killed  and  died  back  into  eternal  life;  but  on  the  rebel  killed  by  an 
unworthy  society,  on  Man  become  the  Messaiah,  become  God."  This 
extreme  individualism  of  his  day,  that  sacrificed  the  idea  of  losing 
one's  individuality  in  God  to  the  idea  of  the  individual  surmounting 
all  and  becoming  divine  explains  the  dominance  of  Ahab  over  every 
one  in  the  ship,  and  his  attempted  dominance  over  nature.  It  also 
explains  universality  in  Moby  Dick.  Every  man  has  something  in 
him  of  Ahab  that  eternally  defies  the  Unknown,  and  is  often  destroyed 
because  it  will  not  give  in.  Melville  never  forgets,  he  uses  the  sea 
and  its  mighty  dwellers  to  show,  the  forces  unsubduable  by  Man. 
Even  Ahab  the  great  Individualist  in  the  end  is  destroyed  by  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  his  life.  So  each  man  perishes  a  little  every  day — 
unless  he  gives  up  some  of  his  individuality.  Moby  Dick  is  eternally 
contemporary,  with  the  same  peculiar  revelance  to  our  lives  that 
Shakespeare  or  the  Greek  playwrights  have.  Who  would  disown 
Ahab?   He  is  always  with  us. 

Cast  down  from  eagle  heights  Tashtego  stands 

In  a  little  box  upon  the  iron  prow; 

Back  to  the  bridge,  two  twisted  metal  strands 

Carry  the  gull-like  cry,  a  phone-call  now, 

To  Ahab  standing  by  the  Iron  Mike. 

Between  two  decks  Daggo  and  Queequeg  strike 

Their  shovels  upon  fierce  doors  of  glowing  steel, 

And  wipe  the  coal-dust  from  their  sweating  hands 

While  twenty  knots  slip  by  the  riveted  keel. 

So  much  is  changed,  O  Ishmael,  and  yet 
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Who  walks  at  night  beside  the  quiet  rail, 
And  stands  and  stares  against  the  endless  dark, 
Shall  see,  like  wind-drift  blown  across  the  pale 
And  eddying  moon  track,  the  slow  jet 
That  lifts  faint  plumes  upon  the  night  to  mark 
The  sudden  presence  of  the  great  white  whale.1 

Anne  Greet,,  '50 

i  Philip  Clarke:  "Mid- Atlantic." 


THREE  GREY  GEESE 

Three  grey  geese 

In  the  rain, 

A  wet  grey  world 

Their  frame; 

Caught  by  the  brush 

Of  Time, 

Sharp  outlines  etched 

In  mind; 

For  a  stroke  Life's  torrent 

Dammed, 

Still  and  alert 

They  stand; 

Poised  heads  high, 

Necks  long, 

Forms  dark  in  the  wash 

Of  dawn; 

They  will  move,  and  the  hand 

That  painted 

Will  smear  the  work 

Created; 

Beauty,  never 

The  same, 

Three  grey  geese 

In  the  rain. 

Mimi  Lukens,  '50 
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SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 

It  was  a  small  article  on  the  first  page,  just  a  squib  in  the  corner; 
but  it  caught  my  eye  as  I  picked  up  the  paper  from  behind  the 
coffee-pot  on  the  breakfast  table.  Missionaries  returning  to  Jap  war 
area"  was  the  heading.  I  put  down  my  coffee  and  read  the  brief 
column  quickly  through,  my  mind  sharpening  a  blurred  memory  of 
an  incident  several  months  past. 

I  had  come  to  the  station  too  early  on  a  snowy  Sunday  afternoon 
in  early  March,  and  sat  down  with  a  magazine  to  wait  the  half-hour 
for  the  3:49.  Then  the  door  was  pushed  open,  letting  in  a  rush  of 
cold  air  which  turned  my  attention  towards  it.  Holding  the  door 
with  his  foot  until  he  had  swung  in  his  suitcase  and  leather  zipper-case, 
a  young  boy  came  in.  The  oppressive  steam-heat  of  the  room  made 
him  pull  a  plaid  scarf  from  the  collar  of  his  blue  winter  jacket,  but- 
toned and  belted  on  top  of  darker  blue  pants.  There  was  no  hat  on 
his  rather  long,  combed-back,  yellow  hair.  He  looked  across  the  room 
at  the  ticket  window,  with  its  criss-cross  iron  lattice  drawn  down, 
and  seeing  me  near  the  door,  asked  if  the  station-master  was  here. 
When  I  said  no,  not  on  Sundays,  he  wondered  if  he  could  leave  his 
bags  here  while  he  ran  "this  buggy  back  home."  I  agreed  and  watched 
through  the  window,  while  the  short  figure,  bulky  in  the  heavy  jacket, 
got  into  the  buggy,  a  Willys  jeep.  He  turned  it  and  drove  up  the  hill, 
after  some  churning  of  the  heavy  tires  in  the  snow. 

He  was  back  in  about  ten  minutes,  out  of  breath,  saying  he'd 
run  all  the  way  and  needn't  have,  because  his  watch  was  fast.  "The 
last  time  I  went  to  Atlantic  City  the  train  was  late — two  hours.  Do  you 
know  about  the  train  schedules  here?" 

I  showed  him  the  time-tables  framed  on  the  wall,  and  when 
he  sat  down  on  the  bench  after  inspecting  them,  I  asked  if  he  lived  in 
Atlantic  City,  thinking  how  dreary  it  must  be  in  the  winter. 

No  place  in  "the  States"  was  really  home,  he  said;  he  had  lived  in 
the  Philippines.  His  father  and  mother  were  missionaries  there  for 
fourteen  years.  Their  home  and  settlement  had  been  a  Jap  head- 
quarters, bombed  by  the  U.  S. 

I  was  of  course  startled  by  the  information,  but  he  seemed  to 
ignore  this,  except  to  be  pleased  with  my  interest,  and  so  continued 
talking  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  and  informative  tone.  He  told  me 
that  he  and  his  family  were  now  in  Ventnor,  where  a  lady  gave  free 
lodging  and  fuel  to  missionaries.    It  was  two  blocks  from  the  board- 
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walk — nice  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  trolley-lines  sometimes  got 
stopped  by  six  inches  of  snow,  so  there  was  no  school.  Next  year  he 
would  go  to  college  where  his  brother  and  sister  are  now,  and  his 
parents  would  go  back  to  New  Guinea.  They'd  all  been  moving  about 
in  the  summers  and  settled  down  for  the  school  year; — last  year  they 
were  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  there  was  wonderful  tobogganing  and 
ice-skating.  "The  Atlantic  City  rink  is  no  good  now — the  army  let  the 
pipes  rust — but  out  in  Grand  Rapids  they  have  lakes  in  parks  and 
freeze  nine  of  them.  The  snow  freezes  hard,  with  a  good  crust  for 
tobogganing  and  some  jumps  are  six  feet  or  more."  His  wide  mouth 
stretched  in  a  quick  smile  when  I  remarked  how  much  he  must  like 
winter  sports. 

The  local,  two  dingy  red  cars  with  mud-streaked  windows,  rattled 
in,  and  a  conductor  swung  down  from  the  train  steps,  helping  and 
hustling  a  few  passengers  off.  The  boy  picked  up  his  bags  and  I 
my  battered  laundry-case  and  we  climbed  on.  Sitting  down,  he 
thumped  the  small  bag  on  the  floor,  indicating  that  it  held  books  as 
he  said,  "Thought  I'd  get  some  homework  done,  but  always  too  much 
going  on" — a  feeling  with  which  I  heartily  sympathised. 

After  the  conductor  had  taken  our  tickets,  I  put  the  question 
I  had  been  wanting  to  ask  all  along:  Had  he  and  his  family  left  the 
Philippines  before  the  war? 

No.  They  were  there  for  three  and  a  half  years  of  it,  and  this 
was  the  second  anniversary — that  was  the  way  he  put  it — of  their 
rescue  from  a  Jap  internment  camp. 

Probably  because  of  this  significant  date,  he  started  talking  in 
a  steady  stream, — it  seemed  to  me  just  the  way  he  had  talked  about 
Grand  Rapids,  Atlantic  City,  schools,  and  snow.  At  times  while  he 
talked,  his  light  blue  eyes  looked  straight  at  me,  their  clear  expression 
emphasizing  the  reality  of  his  story. 

"There  were  my  father  and  mother  and  I,  and  I  have  an  older 
brother,  and  a  sister,  and  my  brother  was  in  Manila  at  school  there, 
and  was  put  in  another  camp,  and  we  didn't  hear  a  thing  about  him 
for  thirty-four  months.  Then  we  asked  to  be  transferred  to  his  camp 
and  were. 

"When  we  were  rescued,  the  eleventh  Airborne  troops  parachuted 
in  and  some  Amtracs — they're  tanks  with  a  big  place  in  back  to  carry 
troops — about  fifty — and  about  four  hundred  guerillas  all  came  at  the 
same  time.  The  Japs  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  They  were 
out  doing  calisthenics.  They  were  going  to  call  us  all  out  for  roll- 
call,  at  7:00  as  usual,  and  they  had  machine  guns  all  set  up,  and  had 
a  special  plan  for  firing  the  barracks  so  we  couldn't  go  back,  and — " 

The  sentence  petered  out  and  he  stopped  to  take  a  breath,  re- 
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membering.  I  thought  out  loud  that  it  must  have  been  just  luck 
that  the  army  got  there  and  surprised  them  beforehand. 

He  continued,  "Yes,  it  was  split  second  timing.  — About  two 
minutes  before  7:00  the  first  parachute  opened  and  the  guerillas  came 
pouring  over  the  walls.  It  was  all  so  quick  there  were  only  two  Amer- 
icans killed  and  very  few  in  the  camp.  About  fifty  litter  cases  died  of 
starvation  the  next  day — of  course  they  were  so — so — "  He  could 
not  think  of  a  word.  We  both  tacitly  realized  that  anything  like 
"excited"  or  "happy"  simply  fell  too  far  short. 

But  he  made  his  meaning  clear.  "A  few  got  up.  My  father  was 
lying  down — they  were  supposed  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  the 
next  day, — and  he  just  got  up  off  his  bed  when  they  came  in."  This 
statement  reminiscent  of  the  Bible  perhaps  showed  his  missionary 
background,  but  it  was  natural  and  expressive  then,  as  he  went  on: 

"There  was  a  big  penitentiary  near  there  the  army  made  into 
a  hospital,  and  we  all  went  there.  We  had  our  first  meal  there, — first 
good,  solid  meal — dehydrated  potatoes  and  meat  and  peas.  The  Japs 
had  fed  us  some  cracked  corn  mixed  with  rice, — it  was  the  kind  of  corn 
chickens  use,  you  know, — hard  and — I  weighed  seventy- two  pounds 
when  I  got  out  of  there."  His  eyes  opened  wider  and  so  did  mine,  as 
I  gasped  at  this.  "And  my  father  only  weighed  a  hundred  and  two. 
My  brother  weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty,  but  he  worked  in  the 
kitchen  and  they  got  a  little  more  there.  He  could  scrape  the  crust 
off  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  They  used  to  boil  some  of  the  Philippine 
sweet  potato  leaves  and  give  half  the  barracks  the  leaves  and  the  other 
half  the  water  they  were  boiled  in.  It  was  the  bitterest  stuff — but  we 
ate  it — it  had  vitamins,  or  something,  or  we  hoped  so,  anyway.  I  had 
my  garden — a  little  thing.  We  could  save  a  little  of  our  supper  and 
plant  it.  I  guess  I  got  about  six  eggplants  out  of  it  the  whole 
time.  We  had  little  clay  bowls,  about  so  big."  He  motioned,  cupping 
his  hands.  "I  guess  they  held  about  one  and  a  half  cups.  They'd 
cook  the  rice  and  corn  mush  in  lots  of  water  so  it  got  all  swollen  and 
you  could  only  eat  it  with  spoons.  The  last  few  days  they  fed  us 
some  corn  that  was  meant  for  horses  and  was  too  old; — it  was  full  of 
weevils  and  worms.  We  were  used  to  the  weevils,  but  the  worms 
were  what  was  bad; — there  were  even  some  sort  of  cocoons  in  it, 
which  burst  when  it  was  cooked  and  looked  sort  of  like  chocolate." 

I  gasped  another  oh,  feeling  rather  sick,  and  guessed  that  the 
food  was  getting  worse  and  worse  as  the  army  got  nearer. 

He  said,  "Yes,  they  were  getting  ready  to  shoot  us  the  next  day. 
A  Jap  guard  had  told  a  Filipino,  who'd  gotten  him  drunk." 

I  asked  about  the  Filipinos,  whether  they  were  good  as  guerillas. 
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He  said  some  were,  " — they  were  all  right  when  we  were  winning, 
but  there  were  a  lot  of  Moros,  a  certain  tribe,  around  there,  and 
they  all  started  looting  when  we  were  surrendering  and  being  defeated. 
They'd  kill  everyone  before  looting.  They  had  their  knives  with  curv- 
ing edges,"  he  showed  me  with  wavy  motions,  "sharp  on  both  sides,  and 
some  other  long  knives,  and  they'd  slash  off  your  head  with  one  and 
across  your  front  with  the  other."  He  showed  me  where  on  his  neck. 
"They'd  do  it  to  army  officers  just  to  get  their  pistols  and  guns! 

"We  were  being  evacuated  out  of  their  territory, — there  were 
about  forty  of  us — women  and  children,  mostly, — and  we  had  a  car, 
a  '38  Chevy.  We  came  to  a  bridge  the  army  had  blown  up  to  stop  the 
Japs,  and  had  to  leave  the  car, — and  the  Moros  really  got  brave  then. 
We  had  to  cross  the  river  in  a  lot  of  boats  and  there  were  tracer  bullets 
all  around  us.  It  was  night  and  you  could  see  them  going  into  the 
water.  Some  couldn't  have  been  more  than  two  feet  away  from  us. 
Then  next  morning  we  surrendered  to  the  Japs.  — Almost  killed  by 
the  Moros  and  then  almost  killed  by  the  Japs."  He  laughed  a  little 
and  I  echoed  it  rather  faintly. 

Then  he  said,  more  lightly,  continuing  his  former  train  of 
thought,  "I  certainly  had  a  good  lunch  to-day;  we  ate  at  the  Alden 
Park  Manor,  a  whole  lot  of  us  kids,  and  one  of  them  didn't  want  his 
desert — so  I  had  hot  mince  pie  and  some  layer  cake  too!" 

At  this  we  could  really  smile,  and  I  said  I  hoped  the  food  was 
good  in  Atlantic  City.  He  said  he  liked  Michigan  best,  and  further 
discussed  the  college  he  was  going  to  next  year —  (He  must  be  there 
now,  I  thought,  as  I  sat  sipping  coffee  at  the  breakfast  table.)  Then 
the  train  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  station  where  he  would  change 
trains,  and  he  stood  up.  He  said  something  about  "nice  talking  to 
you,"  and  I  said  yes.  He  took  up  his  bags  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
car  and  smiled  back. 

"Thanks  for  watching  my  bags,"  he  said,  and  got  off.  The  train 
started  again,  and  I  saw  his  yellow  hair  and  blue  coat,  as  he  moved 
with  others  down  the  station  steps. 

Virginia  Brooke,  '49 
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BELGIAN  FRONTIER  40  KILOMETERS 

A  journey  is  straight 
Poignant  like  a  fist  opened 
Is  absolute  in  its  trajectory,  if 
It  is  a  journey  away. 

Each  village  a  quantity 

Added  to  the  absence 

Of  a  silence  left  behind, 

And  a  moment  before  wine 

In  the  cafe  where  the  future  interfered 

And  one  had  to  say 

A  little  stupidly 

Goodby. 

A  journey  is  between  a  double  row 

Of  maples 

Is  beside  white  monuments  to  men 

Who  died  for  different  hopes. 

All  lie,  symmetrically, 

A  body  can  be  laid  in  line, 

Unlike  a  mind. 

The  hills  run  rapidly 

Upon  the  day, 

And  fields  are  minute-marked. 

Time  hangs  upon  a  tire's  tick 

As  does  all  reason,  if 

The  journey  is  away. 

Patricia  Hochschild,  '48 
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LET  ANGUISH  BE 


Let  anguish  be  a  bird's  arrow  of  sound 

Shot  sudden  in  summer 

Or  the  note  of  insect  drone 

Near  the  lavender  sprays; 

Let  uncertainty  rest 

Upon  the  hot  flag-stone  near  the  pond 

Thick  with  rushes  where  a  water-hen 

Conceals  its  marks. 

Let  sound,  odour,  warmth  absorb 
From  the  sky  the  question. 
None  shall  know  the  wild  demand 
After  another  day  has  buried  here 
In  darkness  its  content 
And  ripened  it  to  other  fruit 
Than  that  which  I  had  meant. 


Patricia  Hochschild,  '48 


THAT  LONESOME  ROAD 

He  always  thought,  when  he  looked  at  the  mountains,  of  what 
Thomas  Wolfe  might  have  written  about  them.  They  stood  up 
against  the  sky  to  the  North,  fantastically  blue,  shaped  roughly  into 
the  vast  bulk  of  uncut  sapphires,  and  clouded  over  with  a  soft  fruit- 
bloom.  Like  the  sea,  they  dominated  everything  within  sight;  the 
weather  came  over  into  the  valley  from  the  north-west,  where  the 
whole  range  built  itself  up  into  two  curved  peaks,  and  storms  slipped 
down  between  them  suddenly.  Driving  up  to  the  University  at  Char- 
lottesville, he  would  let  the  shapes  of  the  mountains  run  through  him 
like  lines  of  verse,  over  and  over  until  he  had  worked  himself  up 
into  a  state  of  excitement.  Then  the  marvellous  colors  of  earth  and 
sky  made  him  struggle  to  find  words  that  would  exactly  convey  this 
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landscape  to  someone  who  had  never  seen  it.  "The  aim  of  language," 
he  said  to  his  friends,  "is  to  find  precisely  the  right  expression  for 
each  thought.  Keats  did  it,  for  example,  in  the  first  stanza  of  'La  Belle 
Dame  Sans  Merci.'  You  know  when  you've  got  it — but,  until  then, 
you  can't  tell  why  you  don't  have  it." 

It  was  in  this  connection  that  Tom  Wolfe  came  to  his  mind. 
The  great  scalloped  backbone  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  softened  here  into 
the  rich  meadows  of  the  Shenandoah,  ran  southward,  ever  wilder  and 
more  remote,  to  the  crude  mountain  town  where  Wolfe  had  lived 
such  an  agonizing  and  bewildered  youth.  Young  Southerners  are 
often  romanticists  who  hope  to  become  writers,  and  Stuart  James  was 
no  exception.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  he  regarded  Wolfe  as  every- 
thing that  he  himself  longed  to  be:  the  great  legend  of  that  personality 
grew  rich  upon  itself  until  young  men  all  the  way  from  Natchez  by 
the  levees,  to  Jefferson's  Rotunda,  washed  with  theatrical  moonlight, 
sighed  and  longed  for  the  heroic  age  which  is  always  past. 

It  seemed  particularly  distant  to  Stuart  and  his  sort  that  winter. 
As  long  as  the  war  lasted,  they  had  rendered  up  their  individual 
needs  and  questionings  in  that  vast,  impersonal  conflict,  and  had 
been  released  from  personal  responsibility.  It  had  given  them  a  sense 
of  direction,  to  which  their  lives  became  quickly  adjusted.  But  with 
peace  that  stabilization  suddenly  broke  down,  and  they  were  all 
carried  off  at  aimless  tangents  by  their  own  inertia.  The  space  around 
was  unfamiliar  and  they  reached  out  blindly  on  all  sides  for  something 
that  would  steady  them.  Many,  like  Stuart,  went  back  to  college  in 
their  search  for  security,  but  for  him  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
place  to  live,  rather  like  an  exclusive  and  indulgent  club.  What  drew 
him  to  the  University  was  not  the  studies,  nor  the  casual,  selfish 
friendships  there;  he  went  because  he  was  on  the  defensive  and 
wanted  to  identify  himself  with  the  dispassionate  self-confidence  of 
the  old  town  and  the  university. 

His  excessive  drinking  began  very  gradually,  growing  out  of 
the  clumsy  deliberate  drunkenness  affected  by  young  naval  officers 
who  saw  themselves  in  a  historical  swashbuckling  role.  During  this 
period,  these  bouts  ashore  were  interrupted  by  long  periods  at  sea 
when  liquor  was  unavailable,  and  they  did  little  except  to  leave  him 
sick  for  several  days  after  each  sailing.  But  not  long  after  the  war 
ended  and  he  was  discharged,  the  girl  who  had  daily  been  writing 
him  affectionate  letters  announced  her  engagement  to  a  captain  in 
the  Marines,  and  Stuart's  pride  and  self-esteem  were  severely  wounded. 
He  sat  up  late  drinking  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  leaned  heavily 
on  whiskey  to  give  himself  confidence  at  an  engagement  party  for  the 
girl  the  next  day.   Thereafter  he  took  to  drinking  when  he  was  alone, 
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and  several  of  his  friends  began  to  remark  at  parties,  "Hitten'  it 
right  hard,  aren't  you,  boy?"  Tipsiness  heightened  the  illusion  of 
rejected  love  which  he  hoped  to  create  and  also  facilitated  his  visions 
of  becoming  an  author. 

His  admiration  for  Wolfe,  as  an  example  of  the  tortured,  imagin- 
ative individual  trapped  in  an  indifferent  world,  increased  accordingly. 
With  none  of  the  greater  man's  talents,  he  was  able  to  affect  some 
of  his  weaknesses:  self-pity  and  violent  resentment  of  society  as  it 
existed  around  him;  and  his  drinking  grew  heavier.  Women  he 
needed  less  physically  than  to  bolster  his  self-confidence,  and  he  was 
always  tormented  by  the  secret  doubt  that  they  did  not  take  him 
seriously.  Stuart's  family  did  not  notice  the  change  in  him,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  successfully  concealed  it  during  his  infrequent  visits 
home.  They  were  representative  of  small-town  American  society  at  its 
most  colorless,  a  fact  which  did  not  fit  in  very  well  with  Stuart's 
aristocratic  leanings,  but  which  he  chose  to  ignore.  His  father  man- 
aged the  local  country  club,  and,  pleased  that  his  son  was  attending 
"The  University"  and  associating  with  rich  men's  sons,  would  have 
supposed  drinking  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  'gentleman,'  if 
he  had  known  about  it.  Stuart's  mother  was  an  anxious  woman,  ready 
to  apologize  for  everything,  whose  only  knowledge  of  gentility  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  slice  ham  thin.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
children  and  intimidated  by  them,  especially  by  Stuart.  His  sister, 
Janice,  at  seventeen  was  so  much  a  replica  of  innumerable  other 
Southern  girls  of  her  age  that  Stuart  hardly  thought  of  her  as  a 
person  at  all.  He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  family,  and  only  rarely 
brought  friends  home  from  college  with  him. 

That  Christmas,  Mrs.  James  decided  that  she  ought  to  give  a 
party  for  her  daughter,  now  that  there  were  eligible  boys  around 
once  more.  "You  will  help,  won't  you,  Stu?"  she  begged,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  scorn.  Stuart  promised  grudgingly  to  invite  some  of  his 
friends,  and  gave  explicit  directions  as  to  mixing  the  punch.  The 
afternoon  before  the  dance,  however,  he  went  off  to  cocktails  at  a 
friend's,  glad  to  get  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  hectic  preparation 
and  anticipating  that  the  whole  thing  was  somehow  not  going  to 
be  a  success.  There  he  fortified  himself  with  several  double  highballs, 
leaving  a  heavily  chased  silver  bowl  of  eggnog  to  ladies  and  amateur 
drinkers,  and  by  the  time  he  started  home  again,  felt  pleasantly  con- 
fident of  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  evening  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

He  realized  immediately  as  he  entered  the  club  that  the  party 
was  dragging.  It  was  being  held,  not  in  the  main  ballroom,  but  in 
the  second  floor  apartments  where  his  parents  lived.    All  the  furni- 
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ture  had  been  removed  from  the  long  sitting-room,  leaving  it  bare 
and  dreary,  except  for  an  over-trimmed  ^Christmas  tree  in  one  corner 
and  some  pine  branches  over  the  mantel.  A  wit  had  slipped  a  printed 
sign  in  among  them  reading  "Please  keep  one  foot  on  the  floor." 
Some  couples  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  phonograph  and  others 
stood  around  the  punch  bowl  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Janice,  he 
noticed,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself;  at  least,  she  had  changed 
partners  three  times  since  he  came  in.  He  looked  around,  seeing 
that  all  the  girls  were  rather  immature  friends  of  his  sister's,  and  then 
made  his  way  with  resignation  toward  the  punch.  He  found  out 
immediately  that  it  had  not  been  made  as  he  directed,  and,  scowling, 
searched  out  his  mother.  She  had  been  anticipating  a  calamity  some- 
where, and  prepared  to  make  excuses  as  he  came  up. 

"What  in  the  world  did  you  put  in  this?"  he  demanded,  taking 
another  swallow.    "It  tastes  like  nothing  on  heaven  or  earth." 

Mrs.  James  winced.  "We  couldn't  get  the  lemons  and  things 
you  said,  so  I  thought  if  we  used  orange  sherbert  it  would  do  just  as 
well." 

"And  you  mixed  that  with  the  rum?  Good  lord,  I  hope  nobody 
gets  sick  on  it."  He  went  off  in  annoyance,  leaving  her  in  an  agony 
of  embarrassment.  She  hovered  at  the  French  doors  of  the  main  room; 
perhaps  no  one  would  notice  the  punch;  the  party  might  be  a  success 
in  spite  of  it. 

As  Stuart  returned  among  the  dancers,  his  attention  was  caught  by 
two  recent  arrivals:  a  boy  whom  he  had  not  seen  in  several  months,  and 
his  partner,  a  tall  girl  who  seemed  vaguely  familiar,  although  she  was 
a  stranger  in  town.  He  remembered  having  met  her  in  Charlottesville 
at  a  house  party,  and  crossed  the  floor  to  speak  to  them.  Recollecting 
that,  technically  at  least,  he  had  duties  as  a  host,  he  asked  her  to 
dance.  She  was  nearly  as  tall  as  he,  and  held  herself  very  stiffly;  for 
a  few  minutes  they  exchanged  commonplaces  about  mutual  friends. 
Then,  abruptly,  she  asked,  "What  have  you  been  writing  lately?" 
When  he  merely  looked  at  her  blankly  she  added,  "You  told  me  last 
fall  that  you  had  started  on  a  novel." 

It  had  been  a  lie.  He  had  been  playing  with  the  idea  of  an 
autobiographical  story  about  the  struggles  of  an  idealist  with  unsym- 
pathetic realities,  but  had  given  the  plan  up  almost  at  once.  It  was 
trite;  Joyce  had  had  the  last  word  on  that.  God,  what  could  he  say  to 
cover  up? 

"I  decided  to  let  it  rest  for  a  while,"  he  said,  disliking  her  for 
putting  him  in  such  a  position.  "I  needed  more  time  than  you  can 
get  at  school  to  work  up  a  long  narrative  like  that.  Next  summer 
when  I'm  out,  I'll  pick  it  up  again." 
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She  nodded  her  head  in  polite  agreement,  but  he  was  sure  that 
there  was  scepticism  in  her  eyes.  "Right  now  I'm  taking  a  course  in 
the  novel  and  its  structure.  You'd  be  surprised  how  hard  it  is  just 
from  the  technical  side  to  write  good  fiction.  Most  people  think  that 
their  own  life-stories  must  be  as  interesting  to  everyone  else  as  to 
themselves;  it's  a  fatal  mistake." 

Again  the  flicker  of  incredulity;  then  only  boredom  in  her  ex- 
pression. Looking  over  her  head  he  began  to  talk  rapidly  about 
Thomas  Wolfe,  about  his  enormous  disorganized  talent,  his  lack  of 
connection  between  one  sequence  and  the  next,  the  tremendous  job 
of  editing  that  had  had  to  be  done  before  any  shape  emerged  from 
the  furious  pages  of  his  manuscript.  He  had  caught  her  attention; 
even  her  body  became  more  relaxed  as  he  went  on.  "Good  writing 
is  practically  a  lost  art;  look  at  the  sort  of  stuff  that  sells  nowadays — 
things  that  come  out  in  the  New  Yorker!" 

She  nodded  and  twitched  the  thread  of  conversation  away  from 
him.  "Do  you  ever  try  to  look  at  a  scene  the  way  Wolfe  would  have 
described  it?  I  mean,  to  feel  for  that  magnificent  vitality  flowing 
through  everything,  no  matter  how  sordid  or  trivial  it  is.  Whatever 
came  to  him,  turned  into  something  exciting,  even  the  greasy  smell  of 
bacon  and  eggs  frying." 

She  had  exactly  echoed  his  own  feeling  about  it,  but  he  avoided 
admitting  that.  "Of  course,  Wolfe  was  terribly  crude,"  he  said  patron- 
izingly.   "He  repeated  himself  too  much,  just  to  make  a  point." 

Before  she  could  reply  to  this,  someone  cut  in  and  interrupted 
them.  Stuart,  still  discontented  by  the  polite  scorn  she  had  shown  of 
his  ability  to  write,  wandered  out  into  the  hall,  where  he  encountered 
a  man  from  his  fraternity  and  the  two  went  off  for  a  drink.  They  had 
several  together,  and  by  the  time  he  returned  Stuart  was  beginning 
to  speak  with  a  marked  attempt  at  clumsy  precision.  It  was  nearly 
midnight,  and  couples  were  starting  to  drift  into  the  dining  room 
where  Mrs.  James  presided  over  the  inevitable  buffet  of  cold  potato 
salad  and  ham  biscuits.  Stuart  was  perspiring  from  the  heat  and 
stepped  out  onto  the  verandah  unnoticed  by  anyone. 

Although  it  was  late  December,  there  was  only  a  faint  chill  in 
the  damp  air.  Over  the  dark  woods  in  the  west  a  sickle  moon  was 
setting  on  its  back,  colored  like  tarnished  gold,  and  a  little  wind 
pushed  through  the  night.  The  music  came  faintly  out  here,  and 
somewhere  in  the  distance  a  hound  was  baying.  Stuart  sensed,  rather 
than  saw,  the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  curving  under  the  frosty  stars, 
but  as  he  started  to  walk  over  to  the  railing,  realized  that  two  other 
people  were  standing  there  in  the  shadows. 
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They  were  unaware  of  him,  talking  together  in  low  voices,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness  toward  the  thin  twist  of  the  moon.  He  did  not 
mean  to  eavesdrop,  but  was  reluctant  to  go  back  into  the  heat  and 
noise  again,  and  remained  there  until  he  caught  a  few  words  of  what 
they  were  saying. 

"I  wonder  how  many  other  people  are  looking  at  that  moon  now, 
and  what  it  means  to  them."  The  girl  moved  forward  a  little  as  she 
spoke,  into  the  light  which  fell  across  the  verandah  from  a  half-open 
door,  and  Stuart  saw  that  it  was  the  girl  with  whom  he  had  been 
dancing.  Her  dress,  of  some  heavy  black  material,  rustled  with  her 
movement;  it  was  several  moments  before  the  man  beside  her  answered. 

"Moonlight's  moonlight;  it  makes  everything  look  the  same  no 
matter  where  you  are — or  who  you're  with."  He  said  it  calmly,  but 
Stuart  felt  that  neither  of  them  had  listened  to  the  conversation. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  question  and  answer  between  then  without 
speech,  and  their  whole  attention  was  fixed  on  this  unspoken  dialogue. 
As  he  watched,  they  looked  at  each  other  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  come  out,  without  touching,  and  he  felt  a  drag  of  passion  between 
them  like  a  strong  tide.  Muddled  as  he  was,  the  sharp  air  had  cleared 
his  head,  and  he  turned  noisily,  going  back  inside. 

The  incident  had  increased  his  dissatisfaction  and  he  deliberately 
resolved  to  get  thoroughly  drunk.  The  decision  gave  him  some  relief; 
all  the  unpleasant  associations  he  had  stumbled  over  would  be  put 
off  safely  until  morning,  when  he  would  feel  more  able  to  deal  with 
them.  Also,  a  good  many  people  would  be  shocked  by  his  behavior, 
which  in  his  present  state  of  mind  pleased  him.  So  that,  ten  minutes 
later,  when  he  stood  just  inside  the  French  doors,  surveying  the  scene, 
the  evening  had  taken  on  a  decidedly  humorous  aspect.  The  dancers, 
reanimated  by  the  interval  of  supper,  if  not  by  the  half-eaten  sand- 
wiches and  deviled  eggs  abandoned  on  paper  plates  in  the  hall  and 
dining-room,  were  swept  up  in  a  whirl  of  bright,  brassy  music  from 
old  jazz  records  which  someone  had  unearthed  in  a  closet.  Stuart 
blinked  as  they  spun  by,  and  decided  that  he  had  better  stay  off  the 
floor.  Just  then  a  girl  pushed  through  the  door  past  him,  scarcely 
noticing  Stuart,  saying  in  a  strained  undertone  to  another  girl  behind 
her,  "Tell  them  to  wait;  I  want  to  look  for  someone." 

She  stood  just  in  front  of  Stuart  and  he  saw  with  surprise  that 
she  was  biting  her  lower  lip  until  it  was  quite  bloodless.  He  knew 
her;  ordinarily  a  pretty,  clinging  sort  of  girl,  tonight  he  was  startled 
by  the  sullen  expression  of  her  face.  She  searched  the  room  with  her 
eyes,  picking  nervously  at  the  skirt  of  her  pale  tulle  dress  meanwhile, 
and  as  he  heard  her  swiftly  indrawn  breath,  he,  too,  looked  in  the 
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direction  indicated.  All  that  he  saw  there  was  the  couple  on  whom  he 
had  intruded,  coming  in  from  the  porch  unnoticed  by  everyone  except 
himself  and  the  distraught  girl  beside  him.  They  came  slowly  across 
the  room,  threading  their  way  among  the  dancers,  who  were  trying 
to  reconstruct  a  step  that  was  neither  the  Charleston  nor  the  Big 
Apple,  but  had  been  influenced  by  both,  to  the  slangy  roll  and  pitch 
of  "I've  Got  You  On  My  Mind."  The  girl  with  whom  Stuart  had 
danced  smiled  at  him  as  she  approached,  holding  her  black  taffeta 
skirt  up  in  one  hand  so  that  it  would  not  be  snared  by  the  flying 
dancers,  and  then,  dropping  her  eyes,  encountered  the  pure  hate  in 
the  expression  of  the  other  girl.  Each  averted  her  glance  immediately 
and  assumed  a  perfectly  blank  face,  but  everything  had  been  said  that 
needed  to  be.  The  other  man,  following  behind,  nodded  to  the  two 
in  the  doorway  as  he  passed  them;  the  bitter  exchange  had  been 
entirely  lost  on  him. 

The  incident  had  amused  Stuart.  Still  smarting  under  the  prick 
which  the  girl  in  black  had  given  to  his  vanity,  it  seemed  dramatic 
irony  to  him  to  prove  his  ability  at  her  expense.  Might  he  not  use 
the  little  episode  which  had  just  taken  place  as  the  basis  of  a  story? 
With  a  little  imagination  he  could  invent  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  up  to  it,  and  also  the  consequences.  He  might  set  it  in  this 
very  room — but  his  glance,  travelling  over  his  surroundings,  rejected 
them.  Better  to  have  it  take  place  in  a  big  house  in  Vicksburg  in  the 
'Sixties — and  at  the  same  time  use  it  symbolically  as  something  unique- 
ly southern,  bred  out  of  a  particular  kind  of  life.  The  story  could  be 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  girl  in  black  she  must  be  violently 
involved  in  the  three-sided  conflict,  and  resolve  it  as  violently.  Stuart 
poured  himself  another  drink  at  the  dining-room  sideboard;  ideas 
were  beginning  to  come  into  his  mind  so  readily  that  he  did  not  want 
to  be  disturbed.  Tomorrow  he  could  outline  the  story;  now  he  must 
work  out  its  solution.  But  he  could  not  think  of  a  satisfactory  one, 
and,  glass  in  hand,  wandered  back  to  the  main  room.  Quite  a  few 
people  had  left;  he  reckoned  that  it  must  be  after  two  o'clock.  The 
music  was  sweet  now,  and  slow;  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  couples 
dancing  languidly,  their  faces  blurred  with  fatigue.  The  Christmas 
tree  in  the  corner  had  slipped  to  one  side,  and  most  of  its  tinsel  had 
been  stripped  by  the  boys  who  shook  it  in  their  partners'  hair,  or  by 
girls  who  hung  the  glittering  strips  over  their  ears.  Among  the  dancers 
still  remaining,  the  girl  in  black  and  her  partner  turned  wordlessly; 
their  absorption  in  each  other  was  almost  a  sensible  quality,  like  the 
color  of  her  hair.  Other  people  had  noticed  its  intensity;  a  boy  passing 
Stuart  laughed  unpleasantly,  and  a  whispered  exclamation  drifted 
back:  "...  and  came  all  the  way  up  from  Atlanta  to  see  him  ..." 
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The  events  of  the  evening  glittered  in  Stuart's  consciousness  like 
the  broken  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  long  magenta  gloves,  coming 
almost  to  her  shoulders,  which  a  black-haired  girl  had  taken  off  and 
suspended  from  the  mantel  like  stockings,  and  then  the  expression  of 
the  face  of  a  boy  who  had  dropped  a  plateful  of  potato  salad  in  his 
partner's  lap,  swam  up  out  of  the  confusion  of  noise  and  color.  His 
head  was  spinning,  but  at  the  center  of  it  a  clear  hard  core  of  aware- 
ness directed  him  to  the  right  gestures:  good-byes,  perfunctory  thanks 
pattered  around  him;  a  girl  came  out  of  the  dining-room  with  a  ham 
biscuit  in  each  hand,  and  he  wondered  who  on  earth  she  was  and 
what  she  was  doing.  All  the  time,  he  was  striving  to  lose  himself  in 
the  flow  of  shuttles  backward  and  forward,  weaving  the  fabric  through 
which  he  himself  was  drawn  like  a  thread,  trying  to  sense  the  texture 
of  the  whole.  The  pattern  eluded  him:  it  was  here,  it  was  there,  slip- 
ping past  in  a  word,  a  tone,  a  gesture.  He  must,  he  realized,  grasp 
it  now  or  lose  it  forever.  But  the  thing  eluded  him,  went  out  somehow 
with  the  groups  which  swept  down  the  stairs.  He  was  suddenly,  des- 
perately afraid  of  being  alone;  he  did  not  want  the  party  to  be  over. 

Into  his  panic  the  girl  in  black  came,  shaking  his  hand  and  saying 
something  polite  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  stammered  a 
reply,  but  its  confusion  was  lost  on  her,  for  she  was  looking  toward 
the  boy  with  whom  she  had  been  all  evening,  as  he  came  across  the 
room  buttoning  his  overcoat.  Midway,  the  silent  girl  in  pink  who 
had  watched  them  so  expressively  appeared  suddenly,  intercepting 
him.  "Hello,  Davis,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  holding 
him  back;  "I've  hardly  seen  you  for  a  moment  all  evening."  His 
response  was  so  low  that  neither  of  the  two  waiting  could  hear  it,  but 
it  apparently  left  her  still  dissatisfied.  Again  she  detained  him  with 
a  question,  her  desperation  plain  in  her  tense  face  and  body.  He 
replied  with  forced  lightness,  and  then  broke  away,  excusing  himself 
with  a  gesture.  Defeated,  she  stood  there  a  moment  limply  and  then 
was  gone,  turning  a  glance  of  scalding  hate  on  Stuart's  companion. 

She,  strangely  as  it  seemed  to  him,  showed  neither  scorn  nor  vexa- 
tion at  this,  but  looked  after  the  other  girl  with  understanding  and 
even  a  little  fear.  She  did  not  let  her  escort  take  her  arm,  but  pulled 
her  coat  tightly  around  her  as  though  suddenly  cold.  In  a  moment 
they  had  passed  through  the  doorway  and  were  gone  like  the  rest. 

Stuart  was  left  alone.  The  voices  of  his  sister  and  parents  drifted 
in  from  another  room,  and  he  went  out  onto  the  verandah  quickly, 
so  as  to  avoid  their  stale  small-talk.  The  last  automobile  vanished 
down  the  driveway  as  he  came  out,  and  a  freight  train  working  its 
way  up  the  steep  grade  from  Roanoke  wailed  once  in  anguish.  The 
narrow  rind  of  the  moon  had  set;  bare  oak  branches  near  the  house 
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clashed  in  the  wind.  He  tried  to  draw  all  these  things  into  the  story 
he  had  planned  earlier,  to  use  them  as  symbols  of  a  more  satisfactory 
reality.  He  plucked  at  his  memory  anxiously,  seeing  it  all  slipping 
away  and  his  own  inability  to  sustain  the  illusion  any  longer.  He  had 
not  even  succeeded  in  becoming  adequately  drunk,  but,  seeing  the 
great  gold  framework  of  Orion  spread  out  on  the  winter  sky,  he  put 
his  face  into  his  hands  and  wept. 

Sylvia  Stallings,  '48 


HOUSE  WITH  BALCONY 

For  three  nights  your  hair  has  been  drawn 
across  your  pale  face, 
black  strands  across  the  moon, 
a  lace  fan  parted  on  the  smooth  street. 
On  the  sands  where  no  man  walks  are  cast 
thin  shadows  of  your  long  fingers, 
by  two  hands  held  to  the  moon. 
Hair  parted  across  your  smooth  forehead, 
Black  lace  parted  across  your  cold  breast, 
No  man  shall  ever  hold  these  fine  threads 
in  his  hands,  and  no  sound 
shall  ever  shatter  your  serenity. 

M.  Patricia  Ripley,  '50 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  WATER  AT  NIGHT 

Knives  of  translucent  jade  cruelly 

Beautifully  slice  the  black  water 

Long  green  plumes  wave  gently 

In  perfect  pattern  trailing 

Feathers  on  soft  velvet 

Jewels  of  the  moon  diamonds  and  stars 

Sparkle  cold  and  brilliant  in  the  warm  wave. 

The  lady  in  the  hat  with  drooping  plumes 
Stands  silent  in  the  dark  room. 
Behind  a  crystal  case  glass  and  ice 
Whispers  the  small  man, 
His  white  fingers  dry  with  death 
Spread  jewels  on  the  black  velvet. 
On  the  deep  cloth  stones  shining, 
Pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds, 
Choose,  he  says  softly,  choose. 

But  she  looses  this  and  gains 

The  night,  the  cool  dark  wind,  the  stars 

The  jeweled  foam  in  the  black  wave. 

M.  Patricia  Ripley,  '50 


GET  OUT  OF  THAT  TOWER 

(continued  from  page  one) 
If  we  hang  back  from  the  challenge,  if  we  persist  in  thinking 
that  our  work  must  unfailingly  be  amateur  and  mediocre,  then  we 
are  bound  to  produce  poor  results.  What  we  must  realize  is  that  it 
is  up  to  us  to  set  the  standards  for  the  next  age,  and  that  unless  we 
begin  to  build  those  standards  now,  we  will  come  to  the  future  empty- 
handed.  The  pressure  of  over-specialization  and  commercial  demands 
threaten  to  take  the  life  of  our  art  and  our  culture.  This  is  not  a 
question  on  which  anyone  can  remain  neutral:  if  we  do  not  place 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  a  creative  civilization,  we  must  of  necessity 
step  into  the  ranks  that  are  opposed  to  it.  We  are  making  the  decision 
now. 
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THE  LITTLE  DOG  STORY 

Love  is  one  thing  that  each  person  must  meet  alone.  And  if  he 
meets  it  with  courage,  it  becomes  a  rock  on  which  to  build,  for, 
loving,  he  will  be  alone  no  longer.  But  if  he  is  too  small  and 
afraid  to  accept  the  challenge,  he  must  dig  in  sand,  alone. 

#         #         * 

It  seemed  preposterous  to  speak  of  fear  there,  where  sand — quite 
unmetaphorical  sand — moulded  itself  to  fit  beneath  them  and  sunlight 
covered  them  completely  with  tangible  warmth  and  the  shouts  of 
children  playing  in  shallow  water  completed  the  cloak  of  security. 

"You're  afraid,"  Kate  said,  nevertheless,  somewhat  surprised  at 
herself  for  perceiving  it.    Ted  was  surprised,  too. 

"Afraid  of  what?"  he  asked.  He  propped  himself  on  his  elbow 
to  look  at  her.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  say  to  a  person  you  had 
not  seen  for  almost  five  years.  "Nothing  can  touch  me.  I  always 
stand  apart  where  I  can  see  how  they  are  doing  things,  and  I  know 
that  I  can  do  it  better  ....  I  can,  too!"  he  added,  a  little  defiantly. 
Kate  had  gathered  from  other  conversations  that  her  old  school-friend 
was  editor  of  his  college  paper,  an  honor  student,  and  a  varsity  athlete. 
And,  looking  at  him  now,  with  his  crew-cut  standing  straight  on  end 
and  teeth  very  white  beside  his  tanned  skin,  she  was  willing  to  believe 
him. 

"I  have  never  felt  inadequate,"  Ted  announced,  and  rolled  over 
on  his  back  to  indicate  that  the  matter  was  settled.  Kate  considered 
this  amazing  boast.  There  was  a  most  likeable  directness  about  the 
boy,  and  keen  observation,  she  felt,  behind  his  mask  of  indifference. 

"You're  afraid  to  admit  that  you're  interested  in  anything  for  fear 
they'll  think  you're  'eager,'  "  she  persisted  after  a  moment.  "You  said 
so  yourself.  So  you  think  you're  really  not  interested  in  anything. 
And  you're  afraid  to  let  yourself  really  like  people  for  fear  that,  if 
you  tear  down  your  fences,  they'll  hurt  you.  So  all  you  do  is  criticize." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  he  asked  tonelessly. 

"I  was  that  way,  too.   You  remember." 

"Aren't  you  now?" 

"No." 

"Why?"   He  rolled  back  onto  his  side. 

"I  don't  know.  I  used  to  be  Anybody,  or  Everybody — that's  what 
you  are  now,  isn't  it? — but  now  I've  begun  to  feel  like  Somebody, 
like  me,  whoever  that  is." 

"Why?"  still  without  expression. 
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"I  don't  know,"  Kate  said  again.  "I  have  learned  to  live  without 
fences.  And  I've  gotten  interested  in  my  work.  And  I'm  not  afraid 
any  more.  That's  all."  She  watched  a  fat  little  boy  carrying  sand  in 
a  bucket  which  he  held  in  both  arms  against  a  red-sun-suited  tummy, 
placing  chubby  feet  carefully,  absorbed. 

"It's  strange,  I've  been  told  that  before,  in  a  different  way,"  Ted 
said  finally.  'About  being  afraid,  I  mean.  And  goodness  knows,  I'm 
completely  dissatisfied."  He  followed  her  gaze  toward  the  water. 
"Come  on,  dopey,  I'll  race  you  to  the  raft." 

Kate  was  "Somebody,"  as  she  said,  even  then.  Yet  of  the  three 
people,  Jan  and  Ted  and  Kate,  who  were  particularly  involved  in 
the  Little  Dog  Story,  Jan  was  the  only  one  who  might  really  have 
understood,  before  the  Story  happened,  this  thing  they  all  learned. 
For  he  had  known  the  desparate  fellowship  of  living  in  opposition 
to  German  occupation  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  War.  He  had 
known  the  strength  of  the  bond  between  people  when  the  business 
of  staying  alive  from  one  day  to  the  next  so  absorbed  every  energy 
that  less  important  values  lost  their  meaning.  He  had  seen  heroism 
and  had  shared  in  it.  War  found  Jan  a  child  of  twelve  and  made  him 
a  man  at  fifteen.  But  when  peace  left  him  without  the  pressing  neces- 
sity for  action,  the  vision  faded,  even  though  he  found  it  possible  to 
leave  the  Old  World  and  come  to  America  to  study.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  learned  to  say,  "I  was  a  hero  then;  now  I  am  nothing."  This 
he  said  at  first  lightly  to  his  friends — and  he  had  some  very  good  ones 
— then  only  to  himself.  And,  feeling  increasingly  useless  and  impotent, 
and  fearing  his  thoughts,  he  deliberately  put  his  friends  from  him: 
better  to  live  alone  by  choice  than  to  see  friends  repelled  by  gloomy 
introspection,  better  to  drive  them  away  than  to  bear  the  hurt  of 
being  deserted  by  them. 

Jan  might  have  understood,  remembering,  but  without  belief. 

Here,  in  this  American  University  summer  school  where  he  met 
Kate  and  Ted,  Jan  was  trying  to  make  a  fresh  start,  was,  at  least, 
working  to  improve  his  English  for  serious  study.  And  it  was  Kate 
who  helped  to  turn  his  thought  outward  again. 

They  had  settled  down  at  once  to  the  work  of  the  term.  Kate 
and  Ted,  after  their  encounter  by  the  lake,  limited  their  talk  to  good- 
natured,  if  trenchant,  teasing  during  vigorous  sets  of  tennis  or  at 
meals  in  Language  House.  Jan  met  Kate,  several  days  after  classes 
began,  listening  to  some  Beethoven  records  in  Student  Commons. 

"I  like  it  here,"  Jan  said  in  answer  to  Kate's  initial  polite  question. 
"There  are  some  people  here." 

"You  mean  People?"  asked  Kate,  tracing  a  big  "P"  with  one 
finger.   And  a  triumphant  gleam  of  recognition  passed  between  them 
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at  the  understanding  of  such  an  important  private  idiom.  The  last 
movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  broke  into  the  conversation  and 
bore  them  along  together  in  its  dramatic  wake. 

"Yes,  I  think  now  that  one  might  trust  this  fellow,"  Jan  said 
quietly  when  it  was  over,  more  to  himself  than  to  Kate.  He  seemed 
to  look  at  her  for  the  first  time  then.  "And  who  are  you?"  he  asked 
her. 

"I  don't  quite  know  yet,"  Kate  said,  thinking  of  her  outburst  at 
Ted.  "I  do  believe  him,  I  think,"  she  nodded  toward  the  black  discs 
still  stacked  on  the  phonograph  turn-table.  "And  I  have  two  friends 
who  speak  my  language."  Here  she  traced  a  capital  "F"  with  the 
same  finger  and  Jan  nodded. 

"You  are  very  rich,"  he  said,  and  again  the  gleam  of  recognition 
flashed. 

They  talked  about  many  things  after  that,  always  with  the  joy 
of  common  discovery,  except  when  Jan  drew  a  curtain  of  silence 
around  his  own  experience.  He  liked  this  tall,  capable  American  girl 
who  so  lacked  the  self-consciousness  that  haunted  him.  He  liked  her 
gaity,  especially  when  she  joined  in  their  inspired  nonsense  with 
Nancy  and  Billy  and  Edith  and  Ted,  the  other  Americans  at  Language 
House. 

"It  is  good  to  be  with  people  who  laugh,"  Jan  told  her  once.  "We 
are  young  no  longer  in  my  country."  He  liked  her  ability  to  enjoy  too, 
without  affectation,  the  shapes  of  clouds  and  the  odor  of  rain.  She 
had  a  way  of  feeling  the  air  with  her  fingers,  as  though  she 
were  running  fine  cloth  between  them,  that  made  all  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  day  come  alive.  And  she  talked  without  fear  when 
he  asked  her  the  things  he  no  longer  dared  to  ask  himself,  about 
doubt  and  loneliness  and  faith;  she  knew  what  his  questions  meant 
and  answered  them  honestly  with  what  she  had  learned  during  a 
slower  maturing  than  his  had  been,  or  with  her  own  questions,  which 
brought  them  together  in  searching  as  in  discovery. 

"Why  are  you  so  hard  on  Jan?"  she  asked  him  sometimes.  He 
was  grateful  to  her  for  that  question,  and  surprised  at  his  sudden 
warm  happiness  when,  before  long,  Kate  remarked,  "I  have  three 
Friends  now,  you  know.    I  am  very  rich." 

One  evening  they  walked  for  the  first  time  along  the  Lake  path 
away  from  Language  House.  The  sky  was  still  light  at  the  horizon, 
and  the  smell  of  hedge  and  pine  hung  almost  tangible  in  the  fertile  air. 

"This  is  an  explore,"  said  Jan.  "We  shall  explore  to  find  the 
North  Pole." 

"But  Pooh  has  found  the  North  Pole,"  Kate  laughed. 

"Of  course,  I  forgot.    Then  we  will  find  the  lost  treasure,"  Jan 
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said.  They  walked  between  hemlocks,  beneath  oaks,  through  twilight 
lingering  behind  dark  foliage,  and  when  they  reached  the  open 
meadow,  they  found  the  first  stars  shining. 

"I  think  if  we  sit  here  and  listen  we  will  perhaps  find  it,"  Jan 
said.  In  silence  they  watched  the  last  color  fade  from  the  sky  and 
the  reflections  of  shore  lights  and  stars  grow  clearer  in  the  black  water. 

"Katrina,"  Jan  said  at  last,  without  moving  his  gaze  from  the 
lake-shore,  "Katrina,  help  me  to  love  you." 

Kate,  too,  sat  motionless.  It  was  as  though  the  night  itself  had 
spoken  her  name  in  this  unfamiliar,  wonderfully  natural  way.  "It 
would  be  good  if  you  could  love  someone,  Jan,"  she  said. 

"Why  do  I  not  dare  it?  I  am  afraid  of  how  to  think.  I  am  hard 
toward  those  I  love.  I  drive  them  away,"  he  mused  aloud.  Finally  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Kate.  "I  will  dare  to  say  it,  that  I  love  you," 
he  said,  and,  leaning  toward  her,  he  took  her  hand  tight  between  both 
of  his. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  Kate  said.  He  held  her  hand  in  his  so  like 
a  prayer  she  thought.  Suddenly  he  released  it  and  put  his  head  on 
his  arms  with  a  humorless  laugh. 

"Oh,  c'est  un  comedie,"  he  said. 

Kate  gasped  as  though  he  had  struck  her.  "That  hurts!"  she 
said,  and  knew  in  the  same  instant  that  it  was  the  Jan  he  feared  who 
had  spoken.   After  a  long  moment  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Yes,  you  must  be  patient,"  he  said.   "You  are  good.  I  love  you." 

They  walked  back  slowly  beneath  oaks,  between  hemlocks,  with 
stars  beyond.  "I  remember  now  what  it  is  to  be  happy,"  Jan  hummed 
to  himself  as  they  went.  "It  is  to  walk  like  this  beside  someone  you 
love.   I  have  been  a  long  time  without  it." 

Kate's  silence  disturbed  him  then.  "Now  for  the  first  time  I  find 
fear  in  you,  little  one.  Why  are  you  afraid?"  he  asked  quietly.  Kate 
knew  that  he  was  right  and  fought  against  her  gratitude  to  him 
for  perceiving  it.  What,  indeed,  did  she  fear?  Why  was  it  forbidden 
her  to  admit  her  love  for  this  boy  whom  above  all  others  she  wanted 
to  help  and  whose  friendship  she  so  valued? 

"Jan,  I  don't  know.  Why  now,  when  it  is  so  important?  I  am 
sorry,  Jan,"  she  said.  Perhaps  because,  according  to  the  Rules,  if  you 
love  someone  and  he  loves  you,  then  of  course  you  want  to  get  mar- 
ried, Kate  thought  vaguely.  But  you  can't  marry  everyone.  And 
is  it  dishonest  or  at  least  selfish  to  let  a  boy  love  you  or  to  let  yourself 
love  someone  without  any  intention  of  marrying  him?  That  is  what 
the  Rules  say.  Kate  worried  with  the  ghost  of  this  argument  and  it 
escaped  her,  hovering  like  the  mist  on  the  lake. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  again.   "Who  am  I,  Jan,  after  all?" 
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"You  are  Kate  and  I  love  you,"  He  told  her.  Kate  did  not  answer 
him.  But,  paradoxical  though  it  seemed  to  him,  Jan  felt  strong  beside 
her  now.  His  desire  to  help  Kate  overcome  this  fear  of  her's  made 
him  forget  some  of  his  own. 

"You  will  grow,  little  one,"  he  said,  and  recognized  the  happiness 
of  having  something  important  to  give. 

Kate  lived  with  this  newly-focused  fear  for  several  weeks  before 
she  met  the  Little  Dog.  And  all  that  time  she  was  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  Ted's  loneliness.  He  had  certainly  not  forgotten  her 
accusation.  He  avoided  getting  into  serious  conversation  with  her 
now,  hiding  always  behind  his  mask  of  indifference.  But  he  took 
every  opportunity  to  be  near  Kate,  to  play  tennis  or  bridge  with 
her,  to  tease  her  or  compliment  her.  She  noticed  how  he  pounced, 
strangely  self-conscious,  on  all  her  joking  comments.  "Here  I  am, 
having  a  perfect  summer,  and  this  Kate  has  to  come  along  and  give  me 
a  rough  time,"  he  would  say  in  mock  despair,  too  often;  or,  "You'd 
better  appreciate  that  compliment,  old  girl — I  don't  give  many  of 
them,"  too  elaborately.  He  wanted  to  make  friends,  obviously,  but  did 
not  quite  dare.  And  Kate  knew  he  would  not  tolerate  having  the 
initiative  come  from  her. 

The  stalemate  lasted  until  the  day  when  the  Language  Group 
took  the  foreign  students  to  see  the  American  wing  of  the  Art  Museum 
in  the  city.  Ted  found  Kate  staying  behind  the  others  to  examine 
a  room  furnished  in  Chippendale. 

"All  alone,  dopey?"  he  asked  her. 

"I'm  an  independent  soul,  myself,"  she  said,  joining  the  game. 

"Can't  say  I  blame  you.  What  a  gang!  Just  like  kindergarten 
kids  at  a  circus!"  Ted  grinned  in  the  direction  the  rest  had  taken. 
"But  then,  'the  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  keeps 
with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude.'  "  He  recited 
glibly,  watching,  however,  to  see  how  she  would  react  to  his  quota- 
tion. 

"That's  Emerson,  isn't  it?"  Kate  asked,  feeling  his  demand. 

"Yes." 

"He  makes  a  lot  of  sense,"  Kate  continued,  trying  lamely  to 
answer  further  his  silent  request. 

"Yes.  So  does  Thoreau,"  Ted  said,  finally  encouraged.  Have 
you  read  him?  Wonderful  stuff.  I  camped  near  Walden  once.  It 
was  exciting,  how  you  could  get  the  feel  of  it  there.  Those  two 
really  knew  what's  important.  How  to  live  what  they  believed,  too." 
that  she  understand;  and  she  did  understand  that  he  was  offering  her 
this  sincere  enthusiasm  in  place  of  the  old  defensive  levity,  a  proud 
He  spoke  rapidly,  excitedly,  as  though  it  were   terribly  important 
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apology  as  well  as  a  timid  confidence.    Reading  her  acceptance,  Ted 
relaxed  and  looked  around  the  room  they-  were  standing  in. 

"Know  what,  Kate?"  he  said,  quite  at  ease  now,  "someday  I'm 
going  to  have  a  Connecticut  farmhouse  all  furnished  in  this  stuff. 
I  like  Chippendale;  it's  sort  of  gracious.  If  you  can  still  get  it 
when  my  turn  comes — " 

"We  have  a  grandfather's  clock  like  that  one  at  home,"  Kate 
said,  falling  in  with  his  mood,  "only  nicer,  not  so  large  and  made  of 
cherry.  Older,  too,  I  should  think."  They  stood,  each  pursuing 
private  thoughts,  both  pleasantly  aware  of  the  richness  of  their 
common  heritage. 

"Kate,"Ted  said  at  last,  "we  seem  to  agree  on  a  lot  of  things. 
Let's  talk  it  all  out  sometime,  soon,  shall  we?" 

"Yes,  that  would  be  good,"  Kate  said,  more  relieved  than  she 
had  expected  to  know  that  the  tense  teasing  was  going  to  come 
to  an  end. 

"Tonight,  maybe?"  Ted  asked. 

"Fine."  They  caught  up  with  the  others  then.  It  was  not  until 
they  were  starting  home  that  Kate  remembered  she  had  promised  to 
go  dancing  with  Billy  that  evening. 

"Too  late  to  get  out  of  it,"  she  said,  her  heart  sinking  as  she 
saw  Ted's  sardonic  mask  reappear.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
as  though  she  had  been  trespassing,  then  took  refuge  behind  his 
old  grin.    "That's  O.K.,  old  dear,"  he  told  her,  "any  time." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ted,"  Kate  said  again,  and  felt  in  spite  of  herself 
a  sudden  resentment  toward  this  great  defenseless  fellow  for  allowing 
his  feelings  to  be  hurt  so  easily.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  final 
growing.  Kate  looked  forward  to  the  evening  of  light-hearted  joking 
with  Billy. 

Billy's  most  frequent  chant  was,  "A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine, 
and  thou,  Babe!"  He  regarded  academic  assignments  as  so  many 
impositions  on  his  otherwise  unworried  existence;  his  tendency  toward 
corpulence  bore  witness  to  the  tender  and  diligent  pursuit  of  food 
which  was  typical  of  his  activity.  Billy  tried  hard  to  pose  as  a  cynical 
man-of-the-world,  but  his  good-natured  generosity  had  a  way  of 
defeating  his  pose,  which  comically  baffled  him.  All  the  people  Billy 
understood  and  liked  got  the  same  deep,  satisfying  delight  from  a 
well-placed  cliche  and  the  taste  of  cold  beer.  Their  repartee  flew 
back  and  forth  between  the  familiar  boundaries  that  they  had  long 
since  tacitly  agreed  upon  and  within  which  they  had  developed  endless 
nuances  of  nonsense. 

Kate  knew  the  rules  of  this  game  of  repartee  and  was  pleased  to 
be  included  in  it.    It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  her,  though  she  usually 
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tired  soon  of  the  game  itself.  She  enjoyed  it  that  evening.  And 
Billy's  great  and  impersonal  pleasure  in  dancing  with  his  cheek  against 
hers  was  relief,  stolid  and  reassuring,  after  the  demands  that  Jan  and 
Ted  had  made  on  her  understanding.  Billy  was  an  excellent  dancer. 
Kate  lost  herself  happily  in  the  changing  rhythms  of  their  smooth 
movement  together.  It  was  a  good  evening.  Kate  fell  asleep  against 
Billy's  shoulder  as  they  drove  back  to  the  campus. 

The  next  day  was  like  every  other  Sunday  at  Language  House; 
after  supper  the  whole  group  assembled  as  usual  for  a  leisurely  even- 
ing in  the  Common  Room.  Edith  was  playing  "Deep  Purple"  on  the 
piano,  while  Billy  and  his  room-mate  lounged  on  the  sofa,  systematic- 
ally teasing  Nancy  about  her  blond  hair.  Ted  sat  apart  and  read, 
elaborately  solitary  and  unconcerned.  He  was  reading  Marquand, 
Kate  noticed  with  a  chuckle;  certainly  there  was  no  point  in  trying  to 
reach  him  just  then.  She  listened  to  the  teasing  and  the  insinuating 
melody  of  the  piano  music.  Suddenly  she  felt  that  she  had  to  get 
away  from  them  for  a  while  and  stood  up  abruptly. 

"Got  to  get  my  knitting,"  Kate  said  in  answer  to  their  questioning 
glances.  She  winked  at  Billy:  they  had  a  joke  about  "Sweet  Wil- 
liam's socks". 

Ted  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  trying  to  look  nonchalant. 
"I'm  going  for  a  walk,"  Kate  said  to  him,  "want  to  come  along?" 

"Sure  .  .  .  sometime,"  he  said,  confused.  He  looked  down  at  the 
book  which  he  held  open  with  one  finger  and  wandered  absent-mind- 
edly into  the  Common  Room  again.  Kate  waited  a  moment  before 
she  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  her. 

She  walked  across  the  grass  quadrangle,  then  ran  full-speed  down 
the  hill  to  the  Lake  path.  When  she  was  completely  out  of  breath, 
she  sat  down  by  the  lake,  waiting  passively  for  her  breathing  to  calm 
itself  and  the  feeling  of  the  evening  to  creep  into  her.  It  was  a  close 
night,  without  stars.  The  town  beyond  the  far  shore  threw  its  neon 
light  into  the  low  clouds,  which  in  turn  cast  a  glow,  derivative  and 
eerie,  onto  the  lake.  Thinking  nothing,  Kate  relaxed  in  the  stillness; 
but  it  was  a  charged  stillness  that  seemed,  when  she  became  attuned 
to  it,  to  require  a  further  effort.  The  humidity  sought  to  break,  and 
the  rising  chill  to  reassert,  the  boundaries  between  herself  and  the 
night  around  her. 

Before  long,  Kate  knew  that  it  was  time  to  start  back  to  them.  As 
she  walked  up  the  hill  toward  the  side  door  of  Language  House,  she 
could  hear  Edith  playing  familiar  bits  of  the  "Pathetique"  in  the 
Common  Room.  Kate  found  the  side  door  locked.  The  Little  Dog 
sat  in  front  of  it,  crying.  It  was  a  smooth-haired  little  dog  with  an 
ugly,  humorous  face,  and  his  cries  were  uncannily  human,  a  lonely 
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sound  in  the  night,  yet  impersonal,  as  though  the  little  dog  were  so 
hopeless  that  he  disowned  his  own  crying. 

"Hi,  fellow,"  Kate  said  automatically,  hardly  conscious  of  this 
sound  that  was  so  little  out  of  keeping  with  her  own  mood.  The  dog 
looked  at  her  and  sniffed,  and  decided  to  walk  around  to  the  front  of 
the  building  with  her.  Kate  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  the  grass, 
not  quite  ready  to  go  in  again.  She  was  glad  to  have  the  company  of 
the  little  dog. 

He  had  not  made  a  sound  as  he  followed  her.  Now  he  sat  quietly 
watching  her,  panting  a  little.  Preoccupied,  but  welcoming  contact 
with  a  sympathetic  creature,  Kate  reached  out  and  patted  his  head. 
He  seemed  at  first  not  to  believe  her  gesture,  but  when  she  did  not 
withdraw  it,  the  little  dog  relaxed  against  her  leg.  Kate  rubbed  be- 
tween his  ears  automatically,  her  thoughts  wandering.  The  restless, 
unfinished  quality  of  the  evening  remained  to  bother  her.  She  felt 
the  dog  lick  her  hand  tentatively  and  then  take  it  in  his  mouth.  Kate 
withdrew  her  hand,  still  without  paying  any  particular  attention  to 
him.  Before  she  knew  what  was  happening,  he  had  two  paws  in  her 
lap  and,  straining  forward,  grasped  her  hand  again,  roughly  now, 
hungrily,  as  though  he  could  not  bear  ever  to  release  it.  A  sharp  claw 
tore  into  her  white  dress.  Kate  was  annoyed.  Her  recent  gratitude 
for  a  companion  vanished;  she  shrank  from  another  effort  at  friend- 
ship and  resented  the  intrusion  of  this  demand. 

"That's  enough,  please,"  she  said,  lifting  him  off,  and  stood  up. 
The  little  dog  jumped  for  her  hand  again,  pulled  at  her  sweater  and 
scratching  her  legs  as  she  tried  to  walk  away  from  him  toward  the  door. 
"Hey,  quit  it,"  she  said  again,  but  every  restraining  word  or  gesture 
was  taken  for  encouragement.  Finally  Kate  lost  patience  and  slapped 
at  the  little  dog  once  as  he  jumped.  At  that  instant  the  little  dog 
seemed  to  recall  himself,  to  feel  painfully  ashamed  that  he  had  let  his 
feelings  show.  He  pretended  that  he  had  never  seen  Kate,  and, 
wandering  off  with  perfect  unconcern,  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
became  very  busy  with  himself. 

Kate  was  stunned.  She  spoke  to  him  once  more,  but  the  dog 
ventured  no  further  communication  with  her.  The  renewed  cry  that 
reached  her  as  she  turned  to  go  in  the  door  echoed  dully  through  the 
empty  place  left  in  her  consciousness  by  his  sudden  withdrawal.  And 
Edith  was  still  playing  the  piano,  and  Ted  was  still  reading  Marquand, 
and  Billy  still  sat  on  the  sofa  looking  good-naturedly  oblivious.  The 
events  of  the  whole  evening  focused  at  one  sharp,  choking  point  in 
Kate  as  she  looked  at  them. 
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"And  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  story,"  Kate  said  to  Jan  the  next 
day,  and  to  Ted  a  few  days  later.  "But  there  it  was,  you  see,  that 
everyone  in  the  world  wants  to  love  and  be  loved,  but  people  wear 
white  dresses  and  are  selfish,  and  people  build  strange  fences  and  are 
proud,  and  that  is  why  they  are  all  afraid." 

"It  is  a  good  story,  Katrina,"  Jan  said,  and  his  smile  was  wonder- 
ful.   Ted  did  not  laugh  either,  as  Kate  had  still  feared  he  might. 

"Little  dog,  you  foolish  one,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  softly, 
"thank  Kate." 

And  that  is  how  they  learned  this  thing  about  love. 

Elizabeth  A.  McClure,  '48 


BRIGHT  LEAVES  FALL 


Bright  leaves  fall 

On  every  side; 
All  sound  in  the  wood 

Has  died. 

Bird  dips  through 

Unshaken  air, 
Trees  are  iron-dark 

And  bare. 

Mole  can  hear, 

On  rainless  night, 
Squirrel  which  runs  on  feet 

Flame-light. 

But  no  sound 

Is  heard  at  all 
When  snow-flakes 

In  spirals  fall. 

Karen  Knaplund,  '49 
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UNCLE  OSWALD'S  NEW  WIFE 

A  young  girl  and  a  man,  walking  arm  and  arm,  rounded  the 
windy  corner  at  79th  and  Park.  They  paused  before  the  door  of  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

"Here  we  are,  Julie.  This  is  Grandma's  house.  Isn't  it  terrinc? 
Grandfather  built  it  with  the  proceeds  from  the  distillery  just  before 
he  died." 

"Brian,"  she  was  delighted.  "You  mean  I'm  finally  going  to  meet 
the  grandmother  who  squeezed  the  hops?" 

He  laughed  and  pressed  the  doorbell.  "Now,  don't  be  awed  by 
my  ominous  collection  of  aunts,  and  uncles,  and  cousins.  Their  bark 
is  really  much  worse  than  their  bite."  Julie  was  not  very  much  con- 
soled. She  was  afraid  that  at  a  family  party  she  might  be  on  display, 
but  she  said  nothing,  and  they  went  in,  handing  their  coats  to  the 
stiff-collared  butler,  and  started  slowly  to  ascend  the  wide  stairs. 

"Good  heavens,  Brian,  where  on  earth  did  you  collect  all  this 
armor?    Why  it's  as  wonderful  as  the  Metropolitan!" 

"Grandfather  brought  it  over  from  Germany.  Look  at  this  one," 
he  said,  stopping  before  a  highly  polished  coat  of  mail.  "This  is  Sir 
Launeelot.    He  always  used  to  be  my  favorite.    Isn't  he  fierce?" 

"He's  perfectly  wonderful.  But,  he's  so  short.  He  isn't  even 
as  big  as  I." 

They  continued  up  the  stairs,  approaching  the  drawingroom. 
The  room  was  large,  with  cream  colored  walls,  and  red  velvet  curtains 
drawn  against  the  cold  night,  —  really  too  large  for  the  number  of 
people  in  it,  and  yet  there  was  a  homogenity  among  them.  They  all 
belonged  there.   It  was  a  family  party. 

"There's  Grandma,  sitting  in  the  winged  chair."  Brian  nodded 
slightly  in  the  direction  of  a  white-haired  dowager  talking  heatedly  to 
a  bird-like  lady  in  gray  with  a  lace  collar.  "And  that  is  Miss  Marole 
she  is  talking  to.  I  haven't  see  her  in  ages,  but  she's  an  old,  old 
friend  of  Grandma's  from  Stockbridge.  We  used  to  have  a  summer 
place  up  there.  What  on  earth  do  you  suppose  Grandma  is  holding 
forth  about?" 

"Naturally,  the  family  was  a  little  distressed  when  Ozzie  took  it 
into  his  head  to  get  married — to  my  cook.  But,  it  was  more  than  dis- 
tressing, it  was  a  very  great  shock.    For,  after  all,  not  every  woman's 


son  comes  up  for  his  mother's  seventy-fourth  birthday,  makes  love  in 
the  kitchen,  and  announces  at  the  end  of  four  days  that  he  plans  to  be 
married.  He  shouldn't  have  been  in  the  kitchen  in  the  first  place. 
I  never  allowed  my  children  to  frequent  the  servants'  hall,  but  Ozzie 
was  hungry.  He's  always  hungry.  He  wanted  a  piece  of  cold  chicken, 
and  there  she  was,  icing  my  cake.  I  suppose  with  her  hands  all  doughy 
and  sticky.  Imagine  falling  in  love  over  a  kitchen  table!  Well,  Ozzie 
is  my  youngest,  my  dearest  child  and  he'll  always  remain  a  little  boy 
at  heart. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  saying  that  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
wasn't  born  a  lady.  I  believe  she  was,  but  when  she  married  that 
phoney  French  nobleman  and  divorced  him,  she  certainly  fell  to  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  social  ladder.  And  how  are  people  going  to  know 
that  originally  she  was  out  of  the  top  drawer? 

"Ozzie  could  have  had  so  many  smart,  pretty,  well-bred  girls.  But 
they  just  wouldn't  do,  for  some  reason  or  other.  There  was  Mary 
Picken,  a  real  beauty  with  more  beaux  than  you  could  count  on  your 
two  hands,  who  simply  worshipped  the  ground  he  walked  on,  but 
Ozzie  always  said  she  was  too  'flighty'.  And  do  you  remember  the 
Cameron  girls  with  those  fabulous  eyelashes?  There  were  swarms  of 
girls  around  the  house  all  day,  but  Ozzie  would  have  none  of  them. 
He  would  be  a  farmer. 

"You  know  that  perfectly  beautiful  place  he  bought  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— over  three  hundred  acres  of  green  pastures  and  woodland,  an 
apple  orchard  and  an  old  stone  house  on  it.  He's  lived  there  for  years 
as  a  gentleman  farmer,  literally  the  patriarch  of  the  community,  the 
idol  of  all  his  neighbors.  Of  course,  he's  never  had  to  worry  about 
making  ends  meet,  because  dear  Hugh  left  all  his  sons  well-provided 
for.  The  house  is  furnished  with  lovely  antiques.  Ozzie  has  a  real 
taste  for  nice  furniture,  and  has  a  priceless  Dutch  cupboard  and  a 
number  of  genuine  Chippendales.  Well,  at  least,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  is 
pretty  good  with  the  duster  and  furniture  polish,  so  the  antiques  will 
be  well  cared  for.  And  lately,  he's  had  such  a  time  trying  to  get  house- 
keepers. Since  the  war  servants  have  been  simply  sky  high.  They 
get  the  most  exorbitant  wages  for  lying  on  their  backs  all  day.  It's 
scandalous.  I  did  hate  to  lose  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  but  at  least  she's 
making  Ozzie  comfortable. 

"Elsa,  don't  you  think  John  is  looking  well?  It's  been  such  a 
long  time  since  you  have  seen  any  of  my  boys.  Of  course,  he  is  getting 
a  little  stout,  but  it  gives  him  great  dignity." 

John,  at  this  moment,  spied  his  elder  brother  and  sister-in-law 


entering.    He  pecked  the  lady  on  her  ivory  cheek,  and  took  his  brother 
off  to  the  vacant  spot  before  the  fire. 

"Martin,  did  you  know  that  Oz  is  coming  today  and  bringing  his 
bride?  Mother  is  in  a  perfect  tizzy,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  she 
will  be  civil  to  Mabel.  I'm  certain  that  she'll  order  her  to  go  out  and 
bring  in  the  highball  glasses  after  dinner,"  he  said,  placing  his  Old- 
Fashioned  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"Poor  Mother,  it  is  hard  to  see  your  favorite  child  in  the  clutches 
of  your  former  cook  even  if  she  used  to  have  a  fancy  French  name. 
Have  you  seen  Oz,  recently?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  went  down  to  the  farm  about  a  month  ago  to  congrat- 
ulate the  happy  couple  and  see  what  marital  bliss  was  like.  They 
seemed  fine,  but  the  place  certainly  is  in  a  shambles.  Ever  since  that 
last  tenant-farmer  went  off  on  a  three-day  drunk,  Oz  has  been  doing 
ail  the  work." 

"Father  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  could  see  what  has 
become  of  one  portion  of  his  million — his  son  milking  eighteen  cows 
morning  and  night,  and  associating  with  all  the  local  yokels,  those 
blasted  farmers  who  are  raising  Hell  with  the  national  econamy.  They 
will  hold  their  produce  until  prices  are  soaring." 

"Well,  they  have  to  eat  too,"  his  brother  objected.    "Even  Oz." 

"But  it's  outrageous  having  our  wives  go  out  to  buy  a  steak  at  a 
dollar  a  pound.    And  I  have  to  have  my  steak." 

"Oz,  at  least,  isn't  in  that  racket.  He  can't  very  well  hold  onto 
his  milk  waiting  for  prices  to  rise.  Of  course,  he  might  try  leaving  it 
in  the  cow."    He  laughed,  highly  amused  at  the  idea. 

"How  did  they  seem  to  be  getting  along?  Husband  and  wife, 
I  mean." 

"Oh,  fine,  fine.  Happy  as  larks,  but  none  of  the  kittenishness 
of  youth  naturally." 

"A  marriage  of  convenience,  I  would  call  it." 

"Aren't  all  marriages  a  convenience  in  part?  You  can't  tell  me 
that  you  married  Katherine  just  because  you  were  so  taken  by  her 
that  you  couldn't  stand  being  apart  from  her  a  minute.  That's  novel 
stuff."  He  looked  at  his  brother's  statuesque  wife  as  she  sat  talking  to 
his  own  wife. 

"I  don't  exactly  know  why  I  did  marry  Katherine  now.  She  was 
beautiful  and  had  brains,  and  we  just  sort  of  fitted  together." 

"And  you  saw  her  as  a  charming  hostess,  the  mother  of  handsome 
sons  and  daughters,  an  iron-handed  ruler  of  your  servants  so  that  your 
meals  would  be  good,  hot  and  on  time,"  John  supplemented.     "Sort 


of  the  same  reasons  I  married  Sophie.  She  was  cute  and  sweet,  and 
would  molly-coddle  me  till  the  day  I  died." 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  Mabel  is  doing  for  Oz?  Surely,  not 
cuddling  him." 

"Oh,  giving  him  three  meals  a  day,  sending  his  dirty  clothes  to 
the  laundry  or  doing  them  herself,  and  listening  to  all  his  farm 
problems." 

"Hmmph.  He's  done  without  it  for  so  long,  I  should  think  that 
the  adjustment  would  be  harder  than  going  hungry." 

Katherine  leaned  closer  to  Sophie.    "I  really  don't  blame  Mother 

Poole  in  the  least  for  being  in  a  snit." 

"I  know,"  Sophie  agreed,  "Mrs.  B  is  the  most  dreadful  woman." 

"Fine  for  around  the  house,  of  course,  with  the  duster  and  vacuum 
cleaner,  but  I  do  hate  to  show  her  off  as  my  sisten-in-law." 

"She  dresses  so  abominably.  I'm  embarrassed  to  walk  down  the 
street  with  her.    Her  clothes  all  come  from  Hearns." 

"And  Brian  has  brought  his  latest  girl  tonight — Julie  Hudson. 
She  is  the  nicest  girl,  and  Brian  has  all  the  earmarks  of  being  violently 
in  love  with  her.    I  hate  to  think  what  she  will  think  of  Aunt  Mabel." 

"I  know,  the  younger  generation  is  so  very  critical." 

"None  feel  more  superior  than  youth." 

"You  don't  suppose  that  they'll  bring  that  dreadful  daughter  of 
hers.  She  is  ten  times  worse  than  the  mother.  Mrs.  B.  has  cultivated 
some  of  the  social  amenities,  but  that  girl  is  a  perfect  stick." 

"Oh,  they  couldn't  bring  her.  Why  Julie  will  think  we're  the 
queerest  family  in  New  York." 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  Poole  is  an  old  New  York 
name,  even  if  all  the  sons  didn't  marry  heiresses." 

"But,  the  rest  of  them  didn't  marry  cooks.  We  were  all  out  of  the 
top  drawer,  even  if  we  didn't  necessarily  have  money." 

"You  are  right.  And  even  Oz  himself  isn't  the  polished  gentle- 
man we  used  to  know.  When  I  married  Martin,  Oz  was  most  attrac- 
tive and  quite  the  rage.    But,  he's  been  looking  rather  seedy  lately." 

"Mrs.  B.  has  probably  whipped  him  into  shape  by  now.  Washed 
behind  his  ears,  so  to  speak.    Poor  Oz!" 

"She's  probably  nagging  the  poor  lamb  to  death,  and  buying  him 
matched  ties  and  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Oh,  how  I  hate  cultivated 
refinement.  You  know,  that  little  finger  stunt  when  you  are  holding 
a  cup  of  tea." 


"I  wonder  what  the  farmers'  wives  think  of  her.  Probably  that 
she  used  to  be  a  French  countess  or  something  with  that  fancy  name. 
They  won't  know  that  Beauchamp  was  just  another  immigrant,  and 
that  she  has  never  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Julie,  who  had  been  separated  from  Brian  upon  arrival,  now 
caught  his  eye  from  across  the  room  where  she  was  talking  to  the 
cousins.    She  left  them  to  join  him. 

"Julie,  you  have  simply  got  to  meet  my  Uncle  Oswald  and  his  new 
wife:  They  aren't  here  yet.  I  didn't  even  know  they  were  coming. 
He  only  married  her  last  year.  She  used  to  be  Grandma's  cook.  The 
whole  thing  is  rather  funny,  because  Uncle  Oswald  must  be  nearly 
fifty,  and  she's  got  a  daughter  who  must  be  twenty-four.  Now,  don't 
get  any  fancy  ideas,  Ellen  has  fuzzy  hair  and  wears  steel-rimmed  bi- 
focles.  And  my  God,  you  should  see  her  shoes — 'sensible'  shoes — flat 
on  the  ground.  And,  she  rolls  her  stockings  at  the  knees.  Aunt  Mabel 
isn't  so  bad  looking  really — considering  her  age.  You  women  lose 
more  than  your  looks  with  age,  you  lose  your  style  too.  But  Aunt 
Mabel  really  dolls  herself  up  for  Uncle  Oswald.  She  always  wears 
those  fake  diamonds.  .  ." 

"Rhinestones?" 

"Yes,  rhinestones.  One  in  each  ear  and  one  planted  square  in 
the  middle  of  her  dress.  She  is  awfully  sweet  really,  but  Mother  can't 
stand  her.  She  just  can't  get  it  out  of  her  head  that  Aunt  Mabel  used 
to  be  Grandma's  cook. 

"Uncle  Oswald  is  a  funny  old  boy,  but  a  helluva  good  guy  with 
a  perfectly  marvelous  sway  back.  He  has  the  biggest  hands,  and 
plenty  of  charm  too.  When  he  used  to  have  housekeepers  they  were 
always  trying  to  seduce  him.  One  of  them  really  was  a  'broad'.  Uncle 
Oz  had  to  call  the  police  to  get  her  out  of  his  bedl 

"Maybe  they'll  ask  us  down  to  the  farm.  It's  a  wonderful  place, 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  apple  trees  haven't  been  pruned  in 
absolutely  years,  and  the  lawn  looks  like  the  African  grasslands. 
There's  an  English  walnut  tree  right  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
house  itself  is  very  old  and  has  been  added  to  lots  of  times,  so  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  'hung  together,'  and  always  looks  as  if  it 
might  topple  down  the  hill  anyway.  Uncle  Oswald  is  nuts  about  an- 
tiques. You've  never  seen  so  much  junk  in  a  house  in  your  life. 
There  are  three  clocks  in  the  living-room  all  ticking  away  at  different 
paces.  One  sounds  just  like  a  horse  trotting  down  a  street.  Clip,  clop, 
clip,  clop." 


"It  sounds  perfectly  wonderful."  Julie  was  enthusiastic.  "And 
I'm  sure  I'll  like  them." 

"But  you  know,  it's  kind  of  funny,  I  think,  an  old  boy  like  that 
getting  married.  If  you  don't  do  it  when  you're  young,  why  do  it  at 
all?    Huh?" 

Julie  smiled. 

"Who  the  Hell  wants  a  nagging  companion  for  one's  old  age? 
When  you  are  forty,  I'm  going  to  trade  you  in  for  a  dumb  blond  with 
big  blue  eyes." 

"You  just  dare." 

"No,  darling,  never." 

An  awkward  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Martin  didn't  have  to  turn 
around  to  know  that  his  brother  and  his  new  wife,  possibly  his  step- 
daughter, had  entered.  Katherine,  always  grace  personified,  swiftly 
rose  and  glided  across  the  room.  "Oswald  and  Mabel,  how  good  to 
see  you!  How  do  you  do,  Ellen."  Her  voice  rang  clear.  Martin 
looked  at  his  wife.  How  proud  he  was  of  herl  She  could  cover  up  any 
embarrassing  pause  by  saying  or  doing  the  right  thing. 

Sophie  appraised  the  dress  of  the  woman  who  had  entered.  It 
most  certainly  had  come  from  Hearns!  It  was  rayon  and  gaudy,  and 
the  rhinestone  was  too  heavy  and  dragged  down  the  material.  She 
nudged  her  husband,  who  was  contemplating  his  new  sister-in-law's 
bony  frame. 

The  matriarch  jerked  her  Paisley  shawl  around  her.  It  was  a 
decisive  gesture  as  if  in  response  to  a  cold  blast  which  had  cut  into  the 
warmth  of  the  room.  Something  foreign  had  come  among  her  brood, 
something  that  did  not  belong. 

Brian  whispered  to  Julie,  "Here  they  are!"  Julie  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  new-comer  and  saw  there  the  fear  of  all  who  smiled  and 
bowed  to  her,  sprouting  their  gracious  manners,  stretching  out  their 
cold  hands.  Impulsively,  she  wanted  to  reassure  her,  to  tell  her,  as 
Brian  had  done,  that  the  bark  of  these  people  was  really  much  much 
worse  than  their  bite;  that  to  her  and  Brian,  at  least,  social  prestige 
was  no  measuring  rod  of  one's  value.  But,  she  could  do  nothing.  She 
was  not  even  a  Poole  yet.    Her  time  to  be  on  display  had  not  yet  come. 

Katrina  Thomas,  '49 


PORTRAIT 


Looking  through  her  eyes  was  like 

looking  through  keyholes.  She  was 

secret  and  perfect  as  the  picture  in  an 

easter-egg.  Violet  and  white 

were  her  colors.  Cool  as  water. 

I  remember  her  reflection  in  the  pool. 

Spring  came  early;  there  was  rain  at  noon. 
I  dreamed  in  the  sun  on  silver  stone 
counting  diamonds  and  the  thirteen  goldfish 
that  belonged  to  me.  Soon  she  came 
and  stood  behind  me;  she  was  holding 
yellow  roses  in  her  hands.  There  was  a  kind 
of  deft  and  holy  mirth  about  her,  and  delight 
shone  gently  from  her  face.  Then  she  saw 
the  still  gold  thing  I  held 
in  my  own  cold  hand, 

and  she  kneeled  down  beside  me  on  the  stone. 
She  smelled  of  lavendar  and  smiled  to  me. 
Flowers  scatter  the  image  into  tears. 

Like  the  painting  in  the  bottom  of  a  teacup, 
death  is  a  small  thing,  but  my  own. 


Sandol  Stoddard,  '49 


LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN 

Madrid,  June  22nd 

Before  plane  time,  we  walked  about  the  city  (Lisbon)  and  found 
it  to  be  a  living  paradox  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new."  It  is  a 
very  progressive  city.  We  were  amazed  to  see  the  ubiquitous  American 
(new)  cars  alongside  of  an  old  cart  drawn  by  a  small  donkey.  .  .  . 

Once  landed  at  Madrid,  confusion  reigned.  Evidently  one  is  not 
allowed  to  bring  in  any  Spanish  money,  as  we  tried  to  do.  They  were 
about  to  fine  us  when  an  officer  came  up,  and  said  we  had  "pretty" 
faces,  and  to  forget  the  whole  thing.  .  .  .  The  airport  outside  of  Madrid 
is  quite  crude,  but  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  on  it.  After 
several  delays  with  motor  and  tire  trouble,  a  very  old  bus  took  us  into 
the  city  to  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  drive  in  revealed  little  more  than 
great  poverty,  filth,  et.  al.  (a  very  great  contrast  to  Lisbon.)  .  .  .  We 
proceeded  to  have  our  first  Spanish  meal,  which  is  quite  an  exper- 
ience. In  the  first  place  dinner  is  never  served  before  10  p.m.  It  con- 
sists of  four  big  courses.  Everything  is  well  drenched  in  olive  oil; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  city  smells  of  it.  Wine  is  served  with  the 
meal  and  it  is  good  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  oil.  There  is 
a  great  abundance  of  fruit  which  is  considered  dessert. 

.  .  .  The  city  is  extraordinarily  clean.  My  first  impressions  re- 
mind me  of  Paris,  a  great  deal  of  grille  work,  many  cafes,  and  Boule- 
vards with  circles,  formal  gardens  and  many  trees.  The  Spaniards  are 
well-dressed,  groomed,  and  very  clean.  Their  greatest  weakness  seems 
to  be  "staring,"  especially  at  B.  with  her  blonde  hair. 

There  is  one  thing  which  you  find  hard  to  believe.  There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  everything.  All  the  food  shops  are  full,  and  the 
prices  are  far  lower  than  those  of  the  States.  There  is  plenty  of  soap, 
meat,  stockings,  and  all  those  things  which  we  thought  might  be  scarce. 
There  is  rationing,  but  the  black  market  is  prevalent,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  any  scruples  about  using  it.  So  far  I  have  found  two 
items  which  are  scarce.  Sugar  is  hard  to  get,  but  there  is  saccharine 
to  be  bought.  And  dairy  products,  if  available,  are  inedible.  The 
milk  is  absolutely  putrid,  while  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  cream. 

June  24th 

Yesterday  we  went  to  a  "Zarzuela"  or  musical  comedy.  It  starts 
at  7:00,  and  one  goes  before  dinner.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  under- 
stand, as  all  the  actors  used  a  heavy  dialect.  The  dancing  was  spec- 
tacularly good  while  the  acting  was  noticeably  poor.   We  are  contin- 
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ually  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  Spanish  women.  Their  dark  eyes 
and  general  coloring  are  very  striking.  *  "•* 

.  .  .  This  Saturday  the  Casa  Americana  is  giving  a  Spanish  play. 
B.  and  I  both  have  small  parts.  We  rehearse  every  day  from  5  to  7. 
The  Spanish  girls  are  terribly  nice.  They  consider  us  as  phenomena, 
and  will  do  anything  to  help  us  out.  ...  B.  is  still  having  a  little  diffi- 
culty with  the  language,  so  consequently  she  does  and  says  some  very 
funny  things.  She's  had  a  little  cold,  and,  by  mistake,  went  around 
telling  everybody  that  she  was  constipated.  She  constantly  tells  every- 
body she  is  pregnant,  meaning  to  say  that  she  is  embarrassed.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  boy,  namely,  Pascual,  who  is  quite  fascinated  by  B., 
and  tries  to  make  passionate  love  to  her  at  every  opportunity. 

June  26th 

.  .  .  Yesterday,  we  had  a  wonderful  excursion  to  Avila,  a  very 
ancient  town.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  countryside  is  quite  different  from  ours. 
It  is  barren,  rocky,  and  effects  a  feeling  of  great  expanse  and  antiquity. 
On  the  way  out  we  saw  many  ruins  from  their  civil  war.  It  is  depress- 
ing but  amazing  to  see  how  far  they  have  progressed. 

June  27 

This  morning  we  went  to  an  "Industrial"  exposition  of  Spanish 
progress,  in  the  park.  We  went  with  a  very  delightful  Spanish  Senora. 
.  .  .  The  exposition  was  interesting  but  rather  pathetic.  What  they 
consider  modern  is,  for  us,  early  20th  century.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  mentioned  that  few  houses  have  any  means  of  refrigeration.  There 
are  no  refrigerators,  nor  even  ice-boxes.  One  does  not  mind  drinking 
warm  and  tepid  water  because  the  cold  would  be  bad  for  our  systems. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  present  regime.  The  man  of  the 
street  is  better  off  and  happier  than  he  was  with  the  blood-shed  that 
always  came  with  a  Republic.  It  is  the  man  of  culture  who  suffers 
so  extensively,  there  is  no  means  of  free  expression  in  any  field. 

June  29 

Yesterday  afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Prado,  Madrid's  famous  art 
museum.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  concentration  of  artistic  wealth. 
Every  great  painter  is  well  represented,  and  even  with  my  meager 
knowledge,  I  appreciated  the  visit.  The  Velasquez  paintings  impressed 
me  the  most.  They  are  so  real  and  capture,  seemingly,  so  much  of  the 
Spanish  character. 

Last  evening,  with  a  group  of  Spanish  girls,  we  went  for  a  walk 
through  old  Madrid.    The  little  side  streets  are  delightful,  and  look 


more  like  the  scenery  of  a  romantic  play  than  reality.  We  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  city,  where  we  were  confronted  with  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  country-side  and  the  sierra.  As  you  know,  there  is  a  small 
river  which  borders  the  city.  Beyond  this  river,  there  is  nothing  but 
uninhabited  country.   Madrid  has  no  suburbs.   The  city  just  "stops." 

July  2  and  3 

.  .  .  Last  night  was  our  big  night  when  we  gave  the  play.  I  don't 
know  how,  but  it  was  a  great  success.  Every  time  B.  and  I  would  come 
on  stage,  there  would  be  shrieks  and  loud  applause.  In  true  Spanish 
fashion,  the  play  started  an  hour  and  a  half  late,  and  everybody  was 
very  excited  and  nervous.  After  the  play,  about  twenty  of  us  went 
to  a  cafe,  sat  and  talked  and  drank  beer.  .  .  . 

This  afternoon  we  went  to  tea  with  a  very  charming  young  girl. 
She  was  interesting  in  that  she  had  read  a  great  deal  of  English,  and 
had  a  very  broad  point  of  view.  Although  strictly  pro-Franco,  she  was 
open  to  criticism  and  would  disscuss  it  with  us.  So  few  of  the  pro- 
Franco  people  are  willing  to  air  their  views.  .  .  . 

In  Spain,  there  are  three  different  schools  of  thought.  There  are 
those  who  are  pro-Franco.  Naturally,  they  predominate,  seemingly. 
There  are  the  monarchists,  and  finally,  the  Liberals,  who  have  no 
means  of  expression.  The  Franco  government  remains  in  power 
through  brute  force.  His  is  a  reign  of  fear.  The  people  must  submit, 
because  they  will  get  their  throats  slit,  if  they  don't. 

This  Sunday  there  is  to  be  a  Referendum  Vote.  As  I  told  you,  if 
the  people  vote  "yes,"  a  law  of  succession  (as  Franco  deems  it)  ensues, 
if  they  vote  "no,"  nobody  knows  exactly  what  will  happen. 

The  whole  vote  is  absurd,  and  doesn't  prove  anything.  There  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  propaganda  to  make  the  people  vote  "yes." 
But  its  purpose  is  lost,  as  the  ballot  is  not  secret  and  the  people  can- 
not vote  otherwise,  anyway.  If  a  person  should  vote  "no,"  20%  of  his 
salary  is  forfeited  until  the  next  election.  Furthermore,  as  only  the 
Franco  side  of  the  election  is  publicized,  the  people  don't  know  what 
they're  voting  for  if  they  negate  the  law  of  succession.  .  .  . 

I  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say,  that  I  have  met  representatives  of 
every  school  of  thought.  Naturally,  the  Phalangists  (pro-Franco)  are 
the  most  difficult  to  talk  to,  because  they  are  such  hypocrites.  There 
is  something  very  fundamentally  sad  about  most  of  the  people.  A  hor- 
rible spirit  of  lethargic  indolence  prevails.  Spain,  spiritually,  has 
not  recovered  from  her  civil  war,  and  the  people,  the  liberals,  must 
repeatedly  admit  a  defeat  of  their  ideals  and  hopes.  They  are  so  aware 
of  the  overbearing  Franco  regime,  that  they  cannot  see  any  hope  for 
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themselves.  The  girls  we  work  with  have  no  purpose  in  life.  They 
have  no  goal  to  strive  towards.  They  have  lost  all  energy  and  vitality 
which  served  them  in  asserting  themselves. 

July  2nd 

.  .  .  Monday  night  we  went  to  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  C.'s. 
He  is  the  charge  d'affairs  here  and  the  top  man  in  the  consulate.  .  .  . 
The  party  was  given  for  the  American  "young"  and  that  they  actually 
were.  .  .  .  The  party  took  place  at  a  very  elegant  club,  about  two  miles 
outside  of  the  city.  The  setting  was  perfect,  dinner  outdoors,  dancing 
in  the  patio,  full  moon.  .  .  .  The  dinner  itself  was  fabulous,  a  footman 
for  each  guest,  wine  for  every  course,  and  general  "big  living"  all 
around.  .  .  . 

Except  for  the  C.'s,  we  were  disappointed  in  the  Americans  we 
met.  They  all  seemed  pretty  snobby,  and  their  occupation  was  to  see 
how  much  they  could  get  out  of  the  black  market. 

July  8 

.  .  .  Saturday  too,  we  had  a  very  interesting  day;  we  went  to  call 
on  Pio  Baroja,  who  is  just  about  Spain's  most  famous  living  author. 
He  is  a  very  old  man,  but  has  lost  none  of  his  intelligence  or  vitality. 
It  was  almost  pathetic  talking  to  him.  He  is  forbidden  to  write  now, 
because  in  one  novel,  he  expressed  some  very  liberal  views.  He  was 
very  interested  in  us,  asked  us  many  questions  about  the  States,  and 
was  particularly  disturbed  by  our  Negro  and  Jewish  problem — He 
naively  asked  whether  these  were  the  natural  results  of  a  democratic 
government,  such  as  ours.  As  totalitarian  as  Spain  is,  she  has  not  yet 
been  discolored  by  prejudices  arising  from  varying  races  and  colors. 

Sunday,  as  far  as  sights  are  concerned,  was  the  most  satisfactory 
day  we've  had  since  we've  been  here.  The  H.'s  took  us  in  their  car 
10  Toledo,  which  is  65  km.  south  of  Madrid.  The  city  is  different 
from  anytning  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  river  which  surrounds  it 
completely,  and  it  is  completely  walled  in.  It  is  a  magnificent  fortress 
city,  entirely  built  on  rock,  Tt  appears  very  eastern  in  character  and 
one  must  remember  that  for  eight  -ntUries,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Moors. 

We  first  visited  the  cathedral  and  were  aweu  ^v  jts  magnificent 
splendour.  It  is  unusual  in  its  shape  because  it  has  five  *->ves  instead 
of  the  customary  three.  In  one  of  the  anti-rooms,  there  is  a  ._,<,£  col. 
lection  of  El  Greco's  paintings.  Those  of  the  apostles  are  most  im- 
pressive.  They  moved  me  a  great  deal,  not  only  because  of  the  pro- 
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fundity  of  the  faces,  but  also  because  of  the  melancholy  found  in 
every  one.  It  doesn't  seem  right  that  celestial  bodies  should  appear  so. 

There  is  one  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  I'm  sure  you  would  like. 
I  couldn't  stop  looking  at  her.  She  is  quite  small  and  seems  to  be 
smiling.  Her  maker  is  unknown,  but  surely  one  would  guess  that 
it  was  Da  Vinci  or  an  imitator,  so  similar  is  she  to  Giaconda  of  Mona 
Lisa.  .  .  . 

While  in  the  cathedral  we  witnessed  some  of  the  rituals.  They 
were  the  same  as  have  been  performed  in  the  place  for  many  cen- 
turies before.  The  music  was  early  15th  century,  loud  and  ugly,  but 
very  powerful  and  awful. 

Is  is  strange  indeed  to  enter  the  church  of  Santo  Tome.  It  is 
rather  a  chapel,  small  and  unostentatious.  Nevertheless,  the  congre- 
gation is  always  large,  for  in  this  chapel  is  one  of  El  Greco's  most 
famous  paintings,  El  Entierro  del  Conde  de  Orgaz.  •  It  is  in  the  back 
facing  the  altar.  Perhaps  ironically,  there  are  many  more  people  facing 
the  painting  than  the  altar,  giving  a  very  profound  effect.  At  the  time, 
I  wondered  if  this  particular  attitude  did  not  explain  a  great  deal 
about  the  Spanish  enigma. 

The  return  to  the  city  was  interesting  because  we  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  countryside.  The  plain  of  Castille  is  completely  flat,  and 
quite  monotonous.  It  is  mostly  planted  with  wheat,  a  much  whiter 
and  finer  wheat  than  ours.  The  peasants  working  the  land  wear  big 
white  straw  hats  and  toil  endlessly  under  the  sun  which  completely 
overpowered  us  after  five  minutes  in  it. 

July  9th 

.  .  .  We  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  "University  City,"  which  is  part 
of  Madrid.  It  is  completely  new.  The  territory  on  which  it  is  built 
is  where  all  of  the  battle  of  Madred  was  staged;  consequently,  noth- 
ing remained.  The  government  has  done  a  spectacular  job,  and  it's 
more  beautiful  than  either  Harvard  or  Yale.  Miss  S.  was  truing  me 
that  under  the  old  Republic  and  monarchy,  the  bi»JJlngs  were  very 
poor,  but  that  they  had  an  excellent  faculty.  •"'<*  that  scholarship  had 
reached  a  very  high  point.  Now,  sb-  *«ys>  that  although  the  build- 
ings are  very  luxurious  and  &<*«y'>  academically  the  university  is  very 
poor. 

This  system  jdems  very  typical  under  the  present  government. 
They  are  "/mS  desperately  to  impress  people  just  like  B.  and  me. 

jULY  27th.  Andalucia. 

...  In  the  first  place,  the  countryside  is  quite  different  from  that 
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of  the  north.  The  south,  the  Province  of  Andulucia,  that  is,  is  semi- 
tropical.  There  is  little  vegetation,  and  what  there  is  takes  the  form 
of  cacti  and  palm  trees.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  sandy. 
Its  salient  characteristics  are  the  olive  groves,  which  are  planted  in 
neat  formations  wherever  one  looks.  .  .  . 

In  the  little  villages,  cars  are  still  quite  a  phenomenon.  The 
people  stare  and  gape  at  them.  Their  main  means  of  transportation 
is  still  the  donkeys,  and  it  is  very  picturesque  to  see  them  plodding 
down  the  road,  with  a  load  too  heavy  for  them,  and  with  their  masters 
joggling  up  and  down,  fast  asleep. 

A  digression  follows — I  must  recapitulate  to  say,  "Spain  is  a 
dictatorship" — Spain's  worst  enemies  are  communists  and  socialists. 
Here's  the  point:  fundamentally,  Spain  has  many  socialistic  charac- 
teristics. An  example — this  is  harvest  time.  All  the  farmers  bring 
in  their  wheat  to  the  town's  main  square.  They  mix  all  the  wheat 
up,  and  then  process  it,  separating  the  seed  from  the  stalk,  etc.  Once 
this  is  accomplished,  they  must  surrender  all  of  the  wheat  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  supposedly  distributes  it  equally  among  the  people. 
The  farmer,  no  matter  how  much  wheat  he  produces,  does  not  benefit 
from  his  work,  but  must  buy  his  wheat  back  at  the  same  price  as  does 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  city.  You  can  call  this  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  or  what  have  you,  but  it  appears  socialistic  to  me.  (End  of 
digression.) 

Our  first  important  stop  was  at  Granada.  We  found  it  cool,  to 
our  surprise,  and  very  attractive.  It  is  a  very  "typical"  city .  There 
are  many  horse-drawn  carriages,  and  few  cars.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  have  colorful  awnings  stretched  over  them  to  keep  out  the  noon 
sun.  The  cathedral  is  impressive  but  not  really  beautiful.  For  my 
taste,  it  is  too  ornate — too  much  baroque.  It  is  the  Alhambra  which 
makes  Granada  famous.  It  is  an  old  Moorish  palace,  exotic,  strange, 
and  very  beautiful.  Its  gardens  are  a  delight  to  the  eye,  with  flowers 
blooming  all  the  year  'round.  You  have  no  idea  how  nice  it  is  to  see 
things  growing  and  green  when  all  the  surrounding  land  is  parched. 

One  cannot  leave  Granada  without  visiting  the  gypsies,  and  we 
did — by  night.  These  are  the  "real  thing,"  and  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  them.  There  are  few  gypsy  men  still  in  the  caves,  because  they 
leave  to  go  to  work  when  they  are  very  young.  The  women  are  very 
beautiful,  dark,  with  big  black  eyes.  When  they  dress  in  their  regional 
costumes,  they  are  stunning,  and  look  very  "authentic."  When  they 
dance,  they  really  look  "sent,"  and  after  they've  had  several  bottles 
of  wine,  they  get  wilder  and  wilder. 
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August  3.  La  Granja. 

.  .  .  We  walked  over  to  the  old  swimming  hole  which  is  really 
terrific.  It  is  a  natural  lake,  and  the  setting,  with  mountains  all 
around,  is  really  beautiful. 

After  a  tremendops  dinner,  we  went  back  to  the  pond.  ...  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  Spaniards  swim!  They're  hysterical  and  swim  just 
the  way  they  talk.  They  just  love  it,  and  stay  in  the  water  for  hours, 
screaming,  splashing,  et.  al.  They're  all  lousy  swimmers,  but  abso- 
lutely fearless,  and  do  crazy  dives,  jump  in  from  treetops  or  roofs, 
talking  the  whole  time,  you  understand.  .  .  .  Over  here,  B.  and  I  are 
considered  Esther  Williams'  twin  sisters.  The  women's  bathing  suits 
are  more  than  conservative.  Those  with  short  skirts  have  found  it 
necessary  to  sew  on  a  little  extra  trimming,  which  makes  the  appear- 
ance even  more  ludicrous.  Fundamentally,  they're  nothing  more  than 
tank  suits. 

Hope  Kaufmann,  '48 


UNICORN 

The  unicorn  is  dead, 

the  silver  miracle  with  eyes  of  light 

ran  leaping  in  the  moon-path 

and  drank  up  all  the  moon-bespattered  night. 

How  shall  we  mourn  him  now 
beloved  unbelievable  that  lies, 
hurt  with  so  small  an  arrow 
and  tears  divine  of  fire  in  his  eyes? 

O  let  the  lyric  tears 

fall  down  to  burn  the  grass,  for  in  his  will 

burns  our  own  resurrection, 

not  in  our  passion.  Therefore  be  still,  be  still. 

All  our  mortality 

can  only  kneel  impossibly,  receive 

the  testament  of  silence, 

and,  staring  in  the  heart  of  light,  believe. 

Geraldine  Warburg,  '49 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  TOWER 

When  all  the  maps  and  monuments  are  lost 

and  when  the  guide-books  have  been  burnt  at  last 

by  hot-eyed  zealots  of  the  final  State, 

oh  who  will  then  remember  how  to  start? 

Then  shouting  they  will  stand  beside  the  fire 
and  with  the  dying  coals  grow  cool  with  fear 
to  hear  the  telling  wind  tear  at  the  shout 
and  drown  in  airy  sands  the  human  sound. 

Then,  standing  there,  how  will  they  start  to  speak — 
(while  the  silent  birds  encircle  and  the  smoke 
curls  white  and  cool,  now  that  the  wind  has  gone) 
oh  who  will  then  remember  how  they  began? 

Looking  into  each  other's  eyes  with  fear, 
unlearning  interpretation,  they  will  there 
discover  at  last  again  the  bravest  world 
when  long-locked  tongues  renew  the  naked  word. 

Geraldine  Warburg,  '49 
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HEAD  OF  LINCOLN 

"Hey,  Anne,  can  I  have  a  lump  of  your  clay?  Mine's  all  hard  and 
I  need  a  piece  quick — " 

Through  the  high-ceilinged  studio  the  voices  chattered,  weaving 
in  and  out  in  the  short  staccato  shreds  of  half-heard  conversation. 
The  sounds  seemed  to  Cynthia  to  be  circling  in  an  uneven  movement 
about  her,  round  and  round  through  the  stuffy  warm  air,  round  and 
round,  with  her  as  a  center.  But  why  should  she  think  herself  the 
center?  She  wasn't — or  if  she  was,  it  was  only  because  she  listened 
and  the  others  talked. 

She  threw  her  head  back  suddenly  and  straightened  up  from  her 
drawing  board,  unwinding  her  feet  from  the  legs  of  the  high  stool 
and  letting  them  dangle  free  in  front  of  her.  She  oughtn't  to  pay 
so  much  attention  to  the  conversation  anyhow.  Miss  Towney  would 
come  and  stop  behind  her  soon  and  would  say,  looking  swiftly  and 
critically  at  the  drawing  board: 

"  You  haven't  been  thinking,  Thia — you  haven't  been  concen- 
trating. Now  there — 'light  against  dark,  dark  aganst  light' — and  you've 
got  everything  so  muddled  I  can't  tell  one  thing  from  another.  Get 
some  clarity  into  it!   Where's  the  sunlight  coming  down?" 

And,  as  Cynthia  would  point  shyly  to  the  right — 

"Well,  put  it  in,  put  it  in!" 

If  only  the  air  were  clearer  here,  you  could  work  better.  Sitting 
up  under  the  skylight,  at  the  top  of  the  building,  you  should  feel 
clear  and  clean  and  vigorous.  Then  your  paintings  would  come  out 
clean  and  bright.  But  instead  it  got  stuffy  and  too  hot,  and  you  found 
yourself  nodding  over  the  table,  and  floundering  sleepily  in  bits  of 
conversation  and  in  the  warm,  heavy  smells  of  clay.  Then  your  water- 
colors  got  muddy  and  messy,  and  you  threw  down  your  brush  in  dis- 
gust, and  it  spattered  drops  of  brownish-purple  color  over  the  front 
of  your  white  blouse,  so  that  you'd  have  to  hide  it  from  Mother  when 
you  got  home,  because  she'd  wanted  you  to  wear  that  awful  dark- 
green  smock. 

"Well,  Thia,  you  seem  dreamy  today!"  It  was  Miss  Towney,  smil- 
ing beside  her.  "Come  on,  now,  or  you  won't  have  anything  done 
before  it's  time  to  go  home.  What  are  you  doing?  Well,  put  that  away 
— I  want  a  twenty-minute  sketch  of  a  storm  coming,  with  good  color. 
Twenty  minutes!" 

Cynthia  smiled  up  at  her  and  reached  for  fresh  paper,  and  Miss 
Towney  moved  away.  She  sat  and  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
began  to  sketch  lightly.    She  was  mixing  colors  for  her  sky — heavy 
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purple-grey  clouds  moving  across  a  pale  blue  sky,  heavy,  fat  with  rain, 
greenish  on  their  undersides,  where  light  shone  through.  She  had 
begun  putting  them  in,  tilting  the  board  so  that  the  water  would  run 
down  and  form  patterns  of  itself,  when  she  became  conscious  of  Miss 
Towney's  voice  again.  It  was  a  quiet  voice,  but  somehow  you  could 
hear  it  all  over  the  studio — it  was  vibrant,  charged  with  life  and  color, 
and  it  reached  you  and  thrust  you  forward  with  scarcely  a  rise  in  tone. 

"Well,  John,"  said  Miss  Towney,  "how  is  it  coming?" 

"Uh,  I  don't  know,  Miss  Towney  .  .  ." 

Cynthia  looked  up  quickly.  Miss  Towney  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
studio,  where  the  pale  sharp  light  slanted  obliquely  through  the  dirty 
skylight  and  fell  on  the  young  man  who  was  modelling  a  head  of 
Lincoln.  The  head,  slightly  larger  than  life,  was  set  on  a  rough-edged 
wooden  block;  the  young  man  stood  to  work.  His  Lincoln  was  truly 
a  Lincoln  now,  thought  Cynthia,  not  just  a  lump  of  clay.  But  she 
had  noticed  it  the  very  first  day,  even  when  it  was  hardly  more  than 
a  mass  of  clay  on  a  pale  block,  with  just  a  rough  semblance  of  the 
brow  and  nose.  Now  the  features  stood  out  strongly  shadowed  and 
powerful,  the  heavy  eyebrows,  the  nose,  the  folds  at  the  sides  of  the 
strong  kind  mouth,  even  the  curious  wen  on  the  cheek.  It  was  grey 
clay,  modelled  with  the  marks  of  fingers  upon  a  wooden  block,  but 
it  was  alive. 

"Well,  let's  see,  John,"  said  Miss  Towney.  She  stood  off  a  moment, 
then  came  closer  and  began  to  touch  it  here  and  there.  "Um,  I  don't 
know.  It's  powerful,  it's  alive,  I  know — but  there's  something  wrong — 
something  wrong  with  the  structure." 

Cynthia  sat  still,  holding  her  board  still  tilted,  her  brush  rest- 
ing on  the  cup  of  blue  paint  in  her  box.  She  could  not  stop  listening. 
The  clouds  dried  half-finished  on  her  paper,  their  color  clotted  and 
streaked. 

"The  trouble  is,  you  should  have  known  more  about  heads  and 
sculpture  before  you  started — scientifically,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  you  told  me  that,"  murmured  the  young  man. 

"But  you  wanted  to  do  it,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  good  ex- 
perience for  you— and  I  think  it  is.  In  patience,  anyway!"  She 
laughed,  and  the  young  man  smiled  with  her.  "Now,  if  you've  really 
got  patience,  and  you  really  want  to  do  it,  you'll  tear  it  down,  and 
study  a  book  on  anatomy,  and  go  all  over  the  Museum  looking  at 
heads  and  making  sketches  and — " 

Cynthia  gasped,  and  stared  openly,  forgetting  that  she  was  being 
rude.  Tear  it  down,  when  it  was  so  beautiful!  She  couldn't  have 
borne  it!  But  the  young  man  just  stood  there,  his  hands  hanging  by 
his  sides,  saying  nothing.  Presently  Miss  Towney  moved  away  towards 
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the  row  of  desks,  and  Cynthia  saw  the  young  man's  strong  hands  be- 
ginning to  tear  down  the  head,  tweaking  Lincoln's  nose  off  first.  She 
realized  suddenly  that  she  had  ruined  her  storm  and,  crumpling  the 
paper  quickly,  began  another  one  before  Miss  Towney  should  come 
back. 

She  had  noticed  the  young  man  too  the  first  day.  He  had  never 
noticed  her,  or  seemed  to;  he  never  seemed  to  notice  anyone  except, 
shyly,  Miss  Towney.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  but  he  had  strong  should- 
ers, and  broad,  long-fingered,  strong  hands,  with  wide  flexible  thumbs. 
His  skin  was  tanned,  his  hair  brown  and  smooth,  his  eyes  deep-set 
and  quiet.  He  was  not  the  voluble  sort  of  artist;  he  never  gestured, 
and  rarely  spoke,  but  worked,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  with  a  kind 
of  fierce  swiftness,  and  always  with  a  deep  intensity.  He  must  be, 
thought  Cynthia,  about  twenty  or  twenty-one.  Six  or  seven  years  dif- 
ference in  their  age,  then.  That  was  not  so  much  when  people  grew 
older;  when  he  was  thirty,  she  would  be  twenty-four.  She  was  a  child 
now;  Mother  thought  she  was.  But  she  did  not  feel  like  a  child.  And 
she  loved  him;  people  would  snicker  and  grin  if  she  said  so,  but  it  was 
true.  She  did  not  feel  like  a  child,  and  she  loved  him.  She  loved  the 
way  he  walked  into  the  studio,  moving  quietly,  quickly,  among  the 
tables,  going  to  his  Lincoln.  She  loved  the  way  he  stood  there,  soft- 
ening the  clay  in  his  hands,  and  then  began  to  work,  putting  bits  of 
clay  here  and  there,  pressing  them  in  with  his  thumbs,  bending  over 
his  can  of  clay  and  then  stepping  back  to  look  at  the  head,  his  orange 
stick  in  his  hand,  moving  slowly  around  the  stand,  looking  at  it  quietly, 
intensely,  from  every  side. 

He  had  never  spoken  to  her,  or  looked  at  her.  He  spoke  to  no 
one.  The  others  in  the  studio,  gay,  bubbling,  laughing — painting 
and  modelling  and  joking  with  equal  zest — had  found  him  strange 
and  stand-offish.  They  had  nicknamed  him  "Pride  and  Prejudice." 
and  when  his  step  was  heard  on  the  iron  stairs  leading  to  the  studio, 
Jerry  would  cry,  "Here  comes  P.  and  P.!"  and  they  would  all  giggle. 
Cynthia  liked  his  reserve;  she  liked  the  quiet  way  he  worked,  and  his 
independence.  She  was  shy  too,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  be 
alone  as  he  was;  she  tried  tentatively  to  be  one  among  them,  to  joke 
and  chatter  and  criticize  and  explain.  But  when  Jerry  called  "Here 
comes  P.  and  P.!"  she  would  turn  her  head  and  refuse  to  laugh  with 
the  rest. 

No  one  knew  that  she  was  in  love  with  the  young  man.  She  was 
so  quiet  that  her  love  was  quiet  too,  but  she  never  doubted  that  John 
would  one  day  know,  and  that  he  would  love  her  too. 

John  pulled  down  his  Lincoln  and,  after  one  or  two  weeks,  began 
another.  This  one  did  not  progress  as  well  as  the  first;  Cynthia  looked 
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at  it  fearfully  every  Saturday,  as  soon  as  she  came  up  to  the  studio, 
but  there  was  something  missing,  a  spark,  a  vitality,  that  she  had  loved 
in  the  first  head.  Once  when  she  got  there  before  anyone  else,  she 
tiptoed  to  the  back  of  the  studio  and  stood  looking  at  the  Lincoln. 
He  stared  blindly  past  her;  everything  was  there  as  before;  all  the 
features  rising  in  the  grey-toned  clay,  but  he  looked  dead,  and  Cyn- 
thia felt  that  Miss  Towney  had  killed  something.  She  would  not 
blame  her,  though;  she  loved  Miss  Towney  too,  and  was  afraid  of  her 
swift  judgments.   But  still  this  Lincoln  was  dead. 

John  worked  all  winter,  while  Cynthia  tilted  her  board  and  did 
water-colors,  practicing  skies  and  trees  and  blue  translucent  shadows. 
One  Saturday  she  had  to  leave  early  to  go  to  the  dentist.  Next  week, 
when  she  came  back  and  looked  to  John's  corner,  the  Lincoln  was 
gone,  and  only  a  heap  of  rough  chunks  of  clay  lay  beside  the  wire 
frame,  with  a  modelling  tool  stuck  like  a  crooked  flag  in  the  top. 

"What's  happened  to  Lincoln?"  she  said  quickly  to  Anne. 

"Huh?"  said  Anne,  who  was  putting  screws  into  the  feet  of  her 
armature,  with  her  tongue  sticking  out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 

"What's  happened  to  John's  Lincoln?" 

"Oh,"  said  Anne,  looking  up  quickly  and  then  bending  over  her 
screws,  "Miss  Towney  went  over  to  him  last  time  after  you'd  gone, 
and  they  talked  and  looked  and  poked  it  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
John  said,  'I'll  try  again',  and  started  to  pull  it  down.  It  was  all  apart 
in  about  five  minutes!  Gee,  I  don't  know  where  he  ever  gets  the 
patience!    I'd've  cried  in  Miss  Towney's  face!" 

"Oh!"  Cynthia  said,  and  turned  quickly  to  open  her  paint  box. 

When  John  came  in  she  looked  at  him  with  a  little  fear,  and  with 
sympathy,  but  he  passed  swiftly  by  her  desk  without  glancing  down 
and,  going  to  the  back  of  the  room,  began  to  work. 

This  time,  the  Lincoln  began  to  live  as  soon  as  his  nose  stuck  out 
from  his  face.  It  was  better  than  the  first  one,  and  Cynthia  had  to 
admit  to  herself  that  Miss  Towney  must  have  been  right. 

"Well,  John,"  she  said  to  him  one  day  as  they  both  stood  back 
and  surveyed  it,  "You're  getting  there!  There's  lots  wrong  with  this, 
and  I  don't  think  you  can  go  much  further  with  it,  but  it's  a  begin- 
ning. Now  you've  really  got  to  begin  to  study  things  before  you  try 
another.  But  you  don't  have  to  pull  this  down — yet!"  They  laughed 
together. 

Cynthia  felt  her  heart  pounding  hard  inside  her.  Pull  it  down 
indeed.   It  was  a  wonderful  head — it  was  Lincoln — and  it  was  John's. 

She  worked  that  day  on  a  watercolor  of  a  tenement  backyard,  with 
a  scraggy  tree  and  flapping  clothesline  and  the  scuddy  blue  sky  of 
March.   All  winter  everything  she  had  done  had  seemed  to  end  in  a 
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puddle  of  indistinct  colors  and  fuzzy  shapes,  or  to  be  thrown  furiously 
in  the  basket  before  she'd  even  got  half  the  color  in.  But  today  her 
fingers  seemed  suddenly  able  to  do  what  her  inner  eye  saw.  She  hung 
it  up  with  the  others  for  class  criticism,  and  when  she  took  it  down 
afterwards  Miss  Towney  nodded  at  her  and  said. 

"That's  really  quite  nice,  Thia — quite  nice,"  and  she  could  feel 
her  face  get  hot  and  red.  She  looked  over  at  John  and  his  Lincoln 
and  thought  that  they'd  both  had  their  triumphs  today.  But  he  didn't 
even  know  she  was  there,  she  was  sure  of  it.  She  was  not  like  the 
others — she  would  understand  his  quietness  and  reserve — she  could 
never  call  him  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  If  only  he  would  notice  her 
some  time — if  only  he  would  speak  to  her,  or  walk  beside  her.  He 
might  stop  coming  to  the  studio,  or  she  might,  and  their  lives  would 
never  have  really  met,  but  would  go  on,  spreading  further  and  further 
from  each  other.  But  she  would  never  dare  speak  first;  he  might  not 
answer  or  even  know  her;  he  would  have  to  say  the  first  word,  and 
she  ached  inside  to  think  that  he  never  would. 

The  warning  bell  ran,  buzzing  harshly  through  the  room.  There 
was  a  sudden,  quick  bustle  of  packing  up,  of  preparing  to  go.  Cyn- 
thia thrust  her  things  into  the  drawer  and  ran  down  the  iron  steps, 
to  crowd  with  the  others  in  the  huge  freight  elevator.  John  was  there 
too,  standing  quietly  in  the  corner,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him 
today.  He  would  never  speak  to  her  and  she  hated  him. 

Outside  the  Museum,  she  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gulped 
the  cool  air.  It  was  cold,  and  early  April,  but  it  was  spring.  Every- 
thing was  damp  and  pushing  and  alive;  the  grass  was  a  raw  bright 
green  in  the  slanting  sunlight,  the  branches  swelling  with  buds  and 
dark  against  the  clear  sky.  A  couple  of  sparrows  chittered  from  the 
top  of  the  Museum  columns.  Cynthia  took  another  breath,  and  ran 
down  the  walk,  feeling  the  sun  warm  on  her  face,  the  air  cold  and 
sharp. 

"Thia!" 

She  stopped,  and  heard  a  step.  John  came  walking  down  the 
path,  looking  quiet  and  happy. 

"I  liked  that  painting  you  did  today,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Oh,  did  you?"  she  could  scarcely  speak.  "I — I  love  your  Lin- 
coln!" she  burst  out  with  difficulty. 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

He  walked  beside  her  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"Do  you  take  the  streetcar?" 

She  nodded. 

"I  walk.  Good-bye."  He  smiled  at  her  and  went. 
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Cynthia  got  on  the  streetcar,  and  it  rattled  off.  Her  face  felt  hot, 
her  hands  clammy  inside  their  knitted  gloves.  He  had  spoken  to  her — 
he  had  spoken  to  her  and  walked  beside  her  and  said  he'd  liked  her 
picture.  So  he  had  seen — he  had  noticed.  It  would  be  all  right  now. 
The  setting  sun  glinted  through  the  mud-speckled  window  of  the 
streetcar,  and  struck  her  face;  she  squinted  up  her  eyes  in  the  glare, 
and  clenched  her  cold  hands  together  over  her  watercolor  box.  It 
was  all  right  now. 

Joan  Brest,  '48 

AWAKENING 

The  smoky  sunlight  pours 
Pale  brilliant  shafts  in  a  perfect  row 
Down  the  sides  of  the  long  car, 
The  seats  in  empty  succession 
Seem  of  faded  velvet,  soft  and  old. 

La  dame  en  deshabille  stands 
Trembling  from  sleep 
In  the  salon's  weak  morning, 
Seeing  again  the  dancers  of  last  night 
In  the  lines  of  delicate  minuet. 
She  hears  again  the  rustling  words 
Of  silk  and  velvet,  satin  and  lace, 
From  a  distance  of  centuries 
The  chattering  interwoven  with 
Thin  strains  of  faint  stringed  music. 

"Someone  left  a  wallet  here," 

Says  a  man.   "Is  it  yours? 

Do  you  know  this  picture  inside?" 

"It  is  not  mine,"  says  my  voice. 

A  child  with  a  fat  puckered  face 

Shouts  in  loud  and  angry  tones, 

Tears,  hot  and  furious,  fall 

From  her  cross  bright  eyes, 

She  yanks  down  a  shade, 

Striking  out  one  of  the  still  dancers, 

For  this  is  car  1236  on  the  8:30  train 

And  this  bad-tempered  practical  child 

Wishes  me  to  know  it. 

M.  Patricia  Ripley,  '50 
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NATURALLY  NICE 

"Just  be  yourself,  I  always  say;  that's  all  you  have  to  do  to  get 
along — just  be  yourself." 

The  particular  self  addressed  looked  up  dubiously  at  her  governess 
and  wondered  how  this  feat  could  best  be  achieved.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  with  the  material  at  hand  very  little  hope  of  success.  The 
nature  of  this  self  was  predominantly  long,  but  then  there  were  angles 
and  bumps  which  jutted  out  at  unexpected  places  and  fooled.  Posy 
Smith  was  quite  aware  of  this  and  she  tried,  as  she  hopped  down  the 
street  after  Miss  Claddle's  large  shoes,  to  straighten  things  out.  This, 
naturally  enough,  gave  to  her  walk  a  rather  strange  twist — for  to 
flatten  a  bump  both  in  front  and  behind,  requires  unbelievable  con- 
tortions elsewhere.  Miss  Claddle,  suddenly  noticing  the  strange,  stiff 
posture  of  the  personage  beside  her,  shrieked  in  her  high,  unexpected 
voice,  "Posy,  let  out  your  breath  before  you  explode!  Only  an  ostrich 
or  a  stiff  old  lady  walks  that  way;  really,  dear,  you  must  be  more 
natural — all  nice  people  are  natural.  /  always  am,  you  know,  and 
look  at  me!" 

Posy  complied,  only  too  glad  of  something  to  do,  now  that  the 
secret  of  her  flatness  had  been  discovered,  and  she  was  round  and 
bumpy  and  uncomfortable  once  more.  Besides,  looking  at  Miss  Claddle 
was  always  most  interesting.  She  was  very,  very  tall  and  very,  very 
dark  so  that  you  were  sure  right  away  that  she  had  once  been  a  run- 
away nun  and  might,  even  now,  be  commiting  most  vile  murders. 
Suddenly,  when  you  looked  at  her  eyes,  you  had  to  change  your  mind, 
for  they  did  not  match  the  rest  of  her  at  all.  Shallow  and  pale,  they 
always  seemed  to  be  looking  at  something  far  away,  and  the  very 
doubtful  question  of  whether  they  saw  anything  or  not  gave  them 
a  strange,  mysterious  gleam.  At  the  same  time  these  eyes,  because  of 
their  blueness,  were  innocent  and  babyish  so  that  often  people  found 
themselves  answering  Miss  Claddle's  glances  in  baby-talk.  There  lay 
a  mere  spark  of — what  can  we  call  it? — naturalness  in  Miss  Claddle. 
Her  clothes  were  always  dark  and  subdued,  for  her  own  rich  person- 
ality was  medium  enough  for  expression.  This  spark  of  Miss  Claddle's 
was  not  at  all  wasted  on  her  charge;  indeed,  that  very  moment  as  they 
walked  along  Posy  was  puzzling  over  her  last  words. 

"When  you  are  yourself,  Miss  Claddle,  what  exactly  are  you?" 

"Ah,"  said  Miss  Claddle,  and  the  happy  expression  in  her  pale, 
childlike  eyes  was  sweet  to  see,  "I  am  myself  all  the  time,"  she  breathed, 
"and  all  the  time  I  am  a  lonely  swan  singing  in  a  swamp,  a  red  berry 
lying  amongst  the  skunk  cabbage  in  springtime,  a  strange,  wonderful 
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being  is  myself,  and  I  am  always  me."  Miss  Claddle's  voice  had  risen 
higher  and  higher  during  the  course  of  this  little  explanation  and 
Posy  was  quite  deeply  moved. 

"How  beautiful,"  she  murmured,  her  voice  heavy  with  longing, 
"and  what  fun  it  must  be.   But  are  you  sure?" 

"Sure  of  what?"  asked  Miss  Claddle,  looking  crossly  down  from 
her  natural  height. 

"Sure  of  the  swan  and  the  skunk  cabbage, — I  mean,  how  can  you 
tell  what  you  are?" 

"I  have  always  known,"  said  Miss  Claddle,  and  her  eyes  watered 
mysteriously.  "I  have  always  known  what  I  am.  When  you  are  some- 
thing really  important,  you  always  know." 

"Oh,"  said  Posy,  terribly  disappointed.  There  was  nothing 
swampish,  or  at  all  like  a  red  berry  about  her;  she  had  never  thought 
much  about  it,  but  now  that  she  wasn't  at  all  sure  what  she  was,  it 
frightened  her  dreadfully.  So  far,  she  was  only  tall-for-her-age  with 
bumps  in  the  wrong  places,  and  if  she  were  any  more  herself  than  the 
circumstances  of  life  had  already  forced  her  to  be,  it  would  be  un- 
speakably dreadful.  Maybe,  after  all,  she  was  nothing;  but  how  can 
you  be  yourself  when  you  are  nothing?  It  was  rather  a  problem. 
Only  her  governess — the  singing  swan,  the  single  red  berry, — could 
be  herself,  for  only  Miss  Claddle  really  knew.  Some  people  thought 
her  peculiar,  but  Posy  knew  that  she  was  only  being  natural,  and 
that,  for  a  governess,  she  was  nice. 

"I  cannot,"  said  Miss  Claddle  at  the  dinner  table  one  night,  "I 
cannot  possibly  eat  this  butter." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Posy,  always  curious  to  hear  the  reasons  for 
Miss  Claddle's  actions. 

"Because  it  isn't  rolled  up;  no  natural  person  of  blood  can  eat 
butter  that  is  not  in  a  butter  ball."  This  was  final,  quite  final,  and 
most  disconcerting  to  Posy  who  had  already  eaten  three  pieces  of  toast, 
thickly-spread  with  the  poisonous  stuff. 

"Nothing, — to  you,"  said  Miss  Claddle,  significantly,  "but  to  a 
person  of  blood — ."  The  consequences  were  really  too  dreadful  to 
think  of,  and  Miss  Claddle's  high  voice  floated  off  into  silence  more 
sinister  than  speech. 

"Are  you  truly  a  person  of  blood?"  asked  Posy,  now  quite  con- 
vinced that,  at  best,  she  was  composed  of  a  rather  flat  brand  of  ginger- 
ale. 

"Have  I  never  told  you,"  Miss  Claddle  demanded,  imperiously 
ignoring  Posy's  question,  "have  I  never  told  you  of  the  time  I  took 
care  of  the  four  princesses  of  Denmark?" 
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"Princesses?"  breathed  Posy,  and  she  could  hear  the  roar  of  Miss 
Claddle's  noble  blood  as  it  coursed  through  her  magnificent  veins. 
"Princesses,  what  were  they  like?" 

"They  were  big,"  began  Miss  Claddle,  "and  they  were  dark,  like 
me"  (did  they,  too,  know  that  they  were  naturally  wonderful,  strange 
selves,  like  Miss  Claddle?  Posy  wondered  jealously)  "and  they  ate 
only  hot  cereal  at  every  meal." 

"How  queer,"  said  Posy,  cutting  her  chop  with  new  respect. 
"Didn't  they  like  anything  else?' 

"Nothing  a  Princess  does  is  queer,"  Miss  Claddle  replied,  im- 
periously. She  seemed  annoyed  at  the  interruption,  as  if  she  did  not 
like  the  taste  of  the  word  in  her  mouth.  "My  princesses  always  ate 
cereal,  it  was  the  best  and  most  natural  thing  for  them  to  have." 

Posy  thought  this  peculiar,  and,  indeed,  Miss  Claddle's  account 
seemed  strange  altogether,  but  her  curiosity  to  hear  more  kept  her 
from  arguing. 

"Didn't  the  princesses  ever  leave  the  palace  while  you  were  with 
them?"  she  asked. 

"Only  the  oldest  one" — and  here  Miss  Claddle  smiled  a  strange, 
secret  smile  and  her  baby  blue  eyes  brightened.  "Every  day  I  rode  to 
school  in  a  maroon  Mercedes  with  the  oldest  princess.  Once,  in  spring- 
time, there  was  a  beautiful  celebration  of  Danes  and  many  people 
crowded  the  avenue  to  see  the  princess  drive  past.  It  was  too  bad,  but 
she  had  the  sniffles,  so  her  nose  was  red  and  she  did  not  look  very 
pretty.  When  the  people  saw  me  in  the  car,  looking  healthy  and  nice 
and  being  myself,  they  thought  I  was  their  princess  and  they  cheered 
me  and  shouted.  Of  course,  I  leaned  out  of  the  window.  My  hair 
got  mussed  in  the  wind,  but  I  had  to  bow  to  the  public,  people  of 
blood  must  do  that  kind  of  thing  even  in  the  face  of  wind."  Here  Miss 
Claddle  stopped,  suddenly  engrossed  in  her  pomegranate  (they  were 
eating  dessert  by  this  time)  as  if  the  vision  of  her  natural  self  waving 
to  the  happy  Danes,  was  too  moving  for  words. 

"But  Miss  Claddle"  shouted  Posy,  "Miss  Claddle,  why  did  you 
leave  the  princesses?  Weren't  they  fun  to  take  care  of?" 

"I  grew  tired  of  royalty"  said  Miss  Claddle  simply.  "I  wanted 
to  come  to  America;  it's  easier  to  be  yourself  over  here." 

"Oh,"  said  Posy,  and  spat  out  her  last  pomegranate  seed  in 
silence. 

Perhaps  New  England  reminded  Miss  Claddle  of  Denmark. 
Anyhow,  the  moment  she  and  Posy  left  the  city  for  the  summer,  it 
became  obvious  that  Miss  Claddle  did  not  like  the  country  one  bit. 
Much  of  her  old  natural  spark  seemed  to  have  died,  for  she  missed 
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the  city's  frenzied  sounds  and  the  people   ("people  are  so  fascinating, 
they  are  all  so  unnatural  and  queer,"  she  had  once  said  to  Posy). 

"I  cannot  be  myself  here,"  she  announced  finally,  "there  are  too 
many  trees.  I  feel  like  a  horse  in  the  bushes,  I  am  not  myself  any 
longer."  Posy  was  alarmed  when  she  heard  this.  What  terrible  thing 
might  happen  when  one  who  was  by  nature  a  lovely  red  berry,  was 
suddenly  distorted  by  Fate  into  a  horse?  No  one  could  foretell  the 
outcome  of  such  an  event,  and  tension  tightened  in  the  air.  The  "mag- 
nifiicent-old  elms"  curled  up  horrified  leaves  when  Miss  Claddle  turned 
her  baby  eyes  upon  them,  watery  with  loathing.  The  household  grew 
disturbed  and  nervous,  all  were  affected  by  Miss  Claddle's  distress,  and 
her  sudden  departure  came  as  a  relief  rather  than  a  shock.  As  the 
car  that  bore  Miss  Claddle  happily  away  disappeared,  the  elm  leaves 
uncurled  in  the  soft  air. 

"After  all,"  murmured  Posy,  "she  was  nice  and  natural." 
"Crazy,"  pronounced  the  maid,  still  indignant  over  the  butter 
balls. 

Judith  A.  Nicely,  '50 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

Coming  down  Commonwealth  Avenue  on  a  windy  day, 

I  asked  a  policeman,  if  he  should  my  true  love  know? 

And  all  over  Beacon  Hill 

The  banners  like  leashed  birds  hovered; 

But  he  cried,  No. 

On  a  summer  night  beside  the  Potomac 

I  went  through  all  the  sea-food  houses 

Where  families  ate  hot  lobster  in  open  courtyards, 

But  the  waiters  shook  their  heads: 

You  had  not  been  there. 

In  Richmond,  Robert  E.  Lee 

Leaned  down  from  his  bronze  horse  to  answer  me: 

Not  in  those  many  years  of  riding 

Had  he  met  you,  not  in  the  swamps  of  the  Peninsula 

Or  the  woods  at  Seven  Pines. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  have  you  seen  one  lost  love? 

Sylvia  Stallings,  '48 
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THE  BELL-BUOY 

Somehow  the  conversation  turned  to  sounds  —  what  different 
sounds  made  one  feel,  sad  sounds,  happy  sounds,  sounds  at  night  and 
sounds  at  day.  Then  someone  said  he  thought  the  note  of  a  bell-buoy 
was  infinitely  sad,  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  so  that  tragedy  seemed  to 
linger  over  the  water  after  the  sound  itself  had  died.  Everyone  was 
silent,  hearing  again  the  sound  in  memory,  feeling  again  what  he  or 
she  had  felt  at  that  time,  and  recalling  the  experiences  attached.  Each 
of  us  was  alone  at  that  moment.  Then  I  looked  at  Lil.  We  exchanged 
glances,  both  mirroring  the  knowledge  of  a  shared  experience. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  think  the  sound  of  a  bell-buoy  is  one  of  the 
happiest  sounds  in  the  world." 

Those  who  had  seen  our  glance  looked  at  me  for  an  explanation. 
But  at  the  same  time  someone  mentioned  another  sound,  and  what 
it  meant  to  her,  and  the  thought  waves  joined  and  formed  a  cell,  with 
this  other  sound  as  a  nucleus.   Lil  and  I  were  outside  the  wall. 

We  were  in  the  Leader.  The  fog  had  blown  in  from  the  sea,  mak- 
ing the  night  a  tangible,  dark  density.  We  strained  our  eyes  to  see 
the  water  a  little  way  ahead  of  the  bow.  As  if  in  compliance,  the  fog 
receded  with  the  grace  of  a  great  shadow,  and  then  closed  in  again, 
so  that  all  we  could  see  was  the  wash  made  by  the  sliced  waves  stream- 
ing by  on  either  side  of  the  boat  like  white  tails  and  being  swallowed 
up  in  the  depth  of  the  fog. 

There  were  just  four  of  us.  Lil,  Harry,  whose  boat  it  was,  Michael 
and  I.  The  Leader  is  a  small  open  launch,  and  we  sat  together  on  the 
engine  box,  feeling  not  only  alone  but  surrounded  by  endless  sea,  in 
the  midst  of  eternal  night,  and  enclosed  in  perpetual  fog.  We  felt 
apart  from  the  mortal  world  we  had  known,  and  the  feeling  of  separ- 
ateness  together  held  us  silent. 

Harry  stood  at  the  helm,  every  few  seconds  turning  his  flashlight 
on  the  compass.  It  lit  up  his  face  for  an  instant  as  he  bent  to  see  the 
letters  in  the  box;  then  again  he  was  only  vague  planes  and  hollows 
of  alternating  shadows.  He  was  worried.  None  of  us  had  expected  the 
fog.  It  had  been  a  clear  day  with  a  steady  south-west  breeze,  when 
suddenly  the  wind  had  veered  around  to  the  east  and  brought  with 
it  the  sea  fog.  His  experience  had  taught  him  to  note  the  numbers 
of  the  buoys  coming  over  and  to  glance  at  the  compass,  but  it  had 
been  only  a  casual  gesture,  and  now  he  was  worried  that  he  would  not 
remember.  He  felt  responsible  for  us,  had  had  more  experiences  on 
the  water  than  any  of  us,  and  he  was  worried.  Earlier  in  the  day  it 
had  taken  us  two  hours  around  the  island,  but  now  on  the  way  back 
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we  could  not  tell  how  long  it  would  be.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter 
except  that  Harry  was  worried.         •  -.. 

We  who  knew  less,  who  were  not  at  the  wheel,  felt  suspended  in 
time,  without  human  emotion,  only  with  thoughts  and  the  sensation 
of  a  cold  dampness  around  us,  combined  with  an  intangbile  satisfac- 
tion. We  sat  listening  to  the  steady  drone  of  the  motor,  the  swash 
of  waves,  and  felt  the  vibration  of  the  engine  beneath  us.  We  sat 
still,  peering  into  the  fog  with  sightless  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  steady  sway  of  the  boat  was  replaced  by  a  jerky 
movement  and  a  harder  slap  of  the  waves  against  the  sides.  We're  in 
the  chop,  the  Bass  Harbour  Bar,  the  Bass  Harbour  Bar,  the  Bass 
Harbour  Bar,  I  found  running  through  my  mind  with  the  rhythmic 
precision  of  turning  wheels. 

"We're  at  the  Bass  Harbour  bar,"  Harry  said. 

All  of  our  eyes  were  trying  to  pierce  the  opaque  density  and  find 
the  light  of  the  Bass  Harbour  Lighthouse. 

"There  it  is!"  A  pale,  filtered  light  brightened  one  spot  in  the 
fog  off  the  port  beam.  That  was  all  that  was  said.  Harry  flashed  the 
light  on  the  compass  again,  and  altered  course  farther  to  starboard. 
Again  the  fog  closed  its  ranks.  The  light  was  gone.  The  motor  droned 
on  at  the  same  tempo.  The  chop  changed,  and  the  smoother  rock- 
ing of  the  launch  told  us  we  were  beyond  the  bar.  It  was  hard  to 
know  for  how  long  we  went  on.  Nothing  changed.  There  was  always 
the  fog,  the  water  sweeping  past,  the  black  night,  and  the  motor's  com- 
forting hum. 

We  were  each  carving  our  own  eternity  when  Harry  turned  down 
the  motor.  The  Leader  no  longer  surged  through  the  waves,  but  seem- 
ed to  glide  along.  We  seemed  to  come  back  through  the  years  and 
be  born  living  beings  again.  The  atmosphere  changed,  becoming  tense 
and  expectant. 

Then  Harry  turned  the  engine  off  altogether.  The  silence  came 
in  upon  us  and  filled  everywhere  with  its  presence.  And  after  it,  the 
little  sounds  came  back.  The  slurp,  slurp  of  the  water  against  the 
boat  as  it  rocked  us  to  and  fro  with  its  own  rhythm,  the  sighing  song 
of  a  wind  from  lonely  places  and  barren  wastes.  And  the  sound  we 
sought?  The  sound  we  strained  for,  tried  to  draw  out  of  the  nearer 
sounds  and  the  deep  silence  beyond?  We  could  not  hear  the  clear, 
poignant  dong  of  the  bell-buoy  that  would  tell  us  we  were  safe,  that 
we  were  right.  Once  we  passed  the  buoy,  we  could  set  a  straight  course 
until  we  came  to  the  open  way  in  from  the  sea,  and  from  then  on 
we  knew  the  way  in  any  weather. 
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But  no  comforting  sound  came — no  sound  at  all  but  the  sush, 
sush  of  wind  and  waves. 

Harry  turned  the  motor  on.  We  continued  for  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, each  its  own  eternity.  Then  again  we  stopped  and  there  was 
silence.  With  resigned  desperation  we  prepared  to  go  on.  Was  that 
a  faint  sound  I  heard  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  my  perception?  No 
one  else  heard,  and  even  I  was  not  now  sure.  We  turned  the  engine 
on  and  changed  our  direction.  It  had  been  somewhere  off  to  star- 
board. The  new  direction,  like  the  old,  seemed  to  be  no  direction  in 
the  unchanging  density.  Then  we  stopped.  We  did  not  hear  the 
waves  slopping  or  the  wind  sighing.  Out  of  the  sudden  silence,  faint 
but  unmistakable,  came  the  rounded  sweetness  of  a  bell.  We  did  not 
dare  to  hope  or  to  believe.  This  time  it  was  off  the  port  bow.  We 
changed  our  course  again.  Again  we  stopped  and  listened  in  the 
hollow  darkness.  There  is  was,  louder  and  clearer,  lonely,  but  sure. 
By  slow  stages  we  approached,  stopping,  listening,  altering  course, 
and  going  on  again.  Slowly  and  cautiously  we  slid  ahead,  motor 
turned  low.  Then  out  of  the  darkness  came  a  light — one  long,  one 
short,  and  close  beside  us  the  tragic  "bong"  of  the  buoy.  And  out  of 
the  darkness  rose  a  great  iron  shape  above  us,  with  the  bell  donging 
at  its  base,  and  the  intermittent  light  at  the  top,  rolling  majesically 
in  the  arms  of  the  sea.  We  watched  it  light  up  the  fog  around,  like  a 
tangible  halo,  and  fill  the  air  with  its  sad  music.  We  watched  it  as  it 
slid  past,  as  the  protecting  circle  of  its  light  drew  away.  We  watched 
it  fade  and  the  sound  become  fainter.  And  when  we  could  no  longer 
see  the  light,  we  listened  to  the  bell,  tried  to  project  ourselves  back, 
as  one  who  is  loath  to  leave  the  sound  of  one's  mother's  voice.  When 
again  the  only  sound  was  the  motor's  buzz  and  the  waves  slop  against 
the  boat,  and  when  we  felt  the  spray  in  our  face,  and  so  knew  we  were 
in  the  channel  from  the  open  sea  and  the  way  home  was  clear,  we 
were  a  little  sad.  Behind  where  the  bell-buoy  lay  there  was  happiness, 
peace  and  stability;  there  was  a  symbol  hard  to  pass,  to  leave,  and  so, 
after  all,  we  were  a  little  sad. 

Mimi  Lukens,  '50 
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EDITORIAL 

The  chief  concern  of  a  college  magazine  is  a  definition  of  its  duty. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently  about  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  standards  of  "Art"  and  "Democracy"  in  the  artistic 
productions  of  the  campus.  More  specifically  in  the  case  of  The  Title, 
should  it  represent  the  work  of  the  many  or  the  best?  Group  enter- 
prise or  aesthetic  excellence?  Quantity  or  subscriptions  of  quality  of 
writing? 

We  believe  that  this  sort  of  Either-Or  is  fallacious.  We  intend 
therefore  to  publish  more  literature  by  more  people  on  more  sub- 
jects, broadening  our  scope  without  lowering  our  standards.  Philos- 
ophy, literary  and  dramatic  criticism,  humor,  and  political  commen- 
tary have  as  much  right  to  be  read  as  short  stories  and  poetry. 

Since  the  value  of  a  piece  of  writing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
signature  attached  to  it,  we  read  and  select  contributions  in  complete 
ignorance  of  authorship.  If  many  of  the  names  in  this  issue  seem 
familiar,  it  is,  we  suspect,  because  one  fourth  of  the  people  who  write 
choose  to  put  their  writings  away  in  the  top  left-hand  drawer. 

There  is  no  monopoly  on  talent.   This  magazine  is  not  the  prop- 
erty of  a  select  group  of  people,  nor  is  it  a  museum  for  fossilized 
masterpieces.   Since  creativity  cannot  be  limited  by  the  criteria  of  any 
particular  group,  subject  matter,  or  style,  the  Title  is  exactly  as  many- 
faceted  and  alive  as  all  our  ideas  put  together. 

S.S. 

G.W. 


PRIMA  VERA 


The  rain  arrived  this  morning 
Furtively;  she  came  coastwise 

On  a  sloop  from  Hatteras,  past  the  snoring  foghorns 
And  the  restless  lightships.    Nobody  saw  her  come 
But  a  robin  with  insomnia,  and  he  made  a  song 
Inaudibly  about  it  before  day. 
But  by  seven  o'clock 
The  gutters  hummed  and  woke  me 
To  a  gelatinous  morning  where  light  sluggishly 
Seeped  in  among  chimneys  and  hardly  earned  its  name. 
The  rain  was  pleased  with  herself;  she  thumped  the  tin 
Roof  with  drops  like  tapioca 
And  lavished  special  attention 
(Like  a  true  hypocrite)  on  a  frost-bitten  jonquil. 
She  was  waiting  for  the  wind 
And  shortly  after  breakfast  he  came  up  in  a  huff, 
Plucking  at  the  evergreens  and  spitting  leaves: 
Nobody  had  told  him 
That  she  was  coming. 

For  a  while  the  world  snapped  like  a  firecracker, 
But  I  saw  them  go  off  together  over  the  river 
An  hour  later,  arm  in  arm, 
And  quickly  raised  my  window: 
There  stood  the  spring. 

Sylvia  Stallings,  '48 


ON  THE  DEFENSE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

No  philosophy  holds  any  value  or  attraction  if  it  is  not  worth 
defending.  Yet  inherent  in  the  defense  of  the  democratic  philosophy 
is  a  delemma  which  confronts  with  great  urgency  today  every  sincere 
believer  in  democracy. 

The  principal  tenet  in  question  is  that  of  political  tolerance. 
The  problem  is  one  of  the  extent  to  which  this  belief  in  tolerance  and 
its  effectiveness  can  be  followed  in  practical  life.  If  the  supporter  of 
the  democratic  philosophy  is  willing  to  carry  his  doctrine  of  tolerance 
forth  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then  he  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
self-extinction.  As  long  as  one  person  exists  who  believes  that  his  be- 
lief is  absolute  and  is  willing  to  back  it  up  with  force,  the  very  doctrine 
of  tolerance  is  endangered.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  tolerance  through  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then  the  problem  arises 
as  to  where  his  tolerance  should  end.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the 
common  belief  that  tolerance  ends  and  intolerance  begins  when  in 
a  conflict  one  of  the  members  concerned  opposes  the  doctrines  of 
tolerance  itself  and  wishes  to  oppose  it  on  the  basis  of  another  doc- 
trine which  advocates  the  use  of  force.  In  other  words,  only  so  long 
as  there  is  acceptance  by  all  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  tolerance, 
can  differences  on  other  matters  be  afforded. 

In  choosing  the  latter  alternative,  however,  the  problem  is  not 
solved.  A  belief  in  the  absolute  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  tolerance 
becomes  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  one  clings  to  the  truth  of  the 
philosophy  of  tolerance,  then  he  must  cling  to  the  resultant  belief 
that  a  philosophy  which  claims  to  know  the  absolute  truth,  which 
preaches  intolerance  of  other  views,  and  which  accuses  the  philosophy 
of  tolerance  with  weakness,  must  be  eliminated.  The  democratic 
philosopher  must  then  question  the  methods  of  force  and  intolerance 
as  possible  means  of  elimination.  Can  the  use  of  such  methods  ob- 
scure and  perhaps  even  lead  to  a  destruction  of  the  desired  end? 

The  aims  of  all  men  are  the  same.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  high- 
est happiness  attainable  for  themselves  and  for  others  insofar  as  that 
makes  them  happier  is  common  to  men  of  all  beliefs.  The  conflict 
arises  when  all  men  attempt  to  agree  on  a  definition  of  happiness, 
whether  it  is  best  achieved  individually  or  collectively,  and  on  the 
specific  means  of  attaining  it.  The  man  who  feels  that  his  doctrine 
is  absolutely  true  as  the  means  to  the  desired  end  must  also  feel  that 
to  undermine  this  doctrine  by  tolerating  other  beliefs  is  to  jeopardize 
the  end  hoped  for.    Behind  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  is 


the  conviction  of  the  believer  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
as  a  free  and  mature  personality  is  best  encouraged  and  attained  by 
means  of  open  and  unlimited  discussion.  The  toleration  of  what  he 
knows  to  be  error  is  a  fundamental  part  of  his  philosophy  because  it 
is  his  belief  that  he  can  vitiate  the  error,  not  by  forceful  imposition, 
but  by  discussion  and  free  persuasion.  From  practical  experience  we 
know  this  to  be  true — no  powerful  conviction  has  ever  been  erased 
by  the  use  of  force.  Aside  from  the  practical  viewpoint,  the  use  of 
force  can  very  possibly  undermine  spiritually  the  philosophy  of  toler- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  believer  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents. 

This  moral  has  more  than  theoretical  significance  today.  In  the 
past,  those  who  have  threatened  the  practise  of  tolerance  have  had 
as  their  end  war,  conquest  and  selfish  domination.  Their  ideas  if  not 
backed  by  physical  force  would  have  constituted  no  threat  to  democ- 
racy and  tolerance.  Believers  in  tolerance  felt  justified  in  using  force 
in  defense  of  their  philosophy  and  were  at  the  same  time  certain  that 
it  was  a  question  of  liberation  more  than  an  extermination  of  wide- 
spread intellectual  convictions.  In  fact,  as  long  as  our  opponents 
placed  their  faith  in  force  and  conquest  as  ends  in  themselves,  per- 
haps, it  was  reasonably  believed,  they  would  admire  us  and  be  con- 
vinced to  our  way  of  thinking  if  they  could  see  that  it  involved  phys- 
ical as  well  as  moral  strength. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  doctrine  which  preaches  non- 
tolerance  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  strong  independent  of  the 
physical  force  involved.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  communist  doc- 
trine have  a  great  appeal  to  hungry  peoples  everywhere.  The  danger 
that  communism  brings  to  democracy  is  not  so  much  that  it  should 
be  forced  on  a  people  but  that  it  may  be  freely  chosen  by  a  people. 
If  it  be  forced  on  a  people,  then  communism  weakens  the  strength 
of  its  own  doctrine.  If  it  be  freely  chosen,  then  the  intellectual  con- 
victions of  a  people  are  involved,  rendering  the  use  of  force  quite 
futile.  Furthermore,  the  issue  is  not  so  clear-cut  as  it  was  between 
fascism  and  democracy.  Many  sincere  communists  feel  that  without 
an  economic  equalization  process  which  allows  security  to  all,  free- 
dom is  meaningless.  Many  capitalist  democrats  wish  to  do  nothing 
more  than  preserve  the  status  quo.  We  can  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
placed  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  saying:  "Let  them  eat  free- 
dom." The  issue  of  economic  and  social  rights  must  be  met  by  the 
capitalist  democrat.  Refusing  to  recognize  the  significance  of  such 
rights  and  condemning  them  on  the  basis  of  their  being  part  of  the 
Communist  ideology  is  no  answer.  Because  we  believe  that  every 
idea  contains  not  absolute  but  only  partial  truth,  we  must  not  swerve 


from  our  commitment  to  absorb  the  truths  of  other  ideas  even  if  they 
are  contained  in  a  conflicting  ideology.  For  the  greatness  of  the  doc- 
trine of  tolerance,  in  my  opinion,  is  its  capability  to  absorb  the  best 
in  all  ideas. 

A  physical  liquidation  of  Communism,  if  possible,  would  not 
mean  a  triumph  of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  The  vital  questions 
raised  by  the  Communists  would  be  left  unanswered  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Communism  by  force  we  would  have  to  resort  to  the 
very  methods  advocated  by  the  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  non- 
tolerance. 

The  question  put  before  us  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  one. 
Either  alternative,  that  of  following  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  forth 
to  its  logical  conclusion  or  that  of  its  limitation,  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other,  seems  to  point  to  ultimate  disaster.  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  essay,  On  Liberty,  points  out  that  a  doctrine  enters  a  period  of 
decline  when  it  is  no  longer  forced  to  defend  itself.  The  crucial  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  manner  of  defense.  The  wrong  choice  of  method  will 
result  not  in  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  but  in  its  destruc- 
tion. The  answer  I  would  venture  is  one  of  meeting  all  aspects  of  the 
challenge  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us. 
An  attack  by  ideas  should  be  combatted  with  stronger  ideas.  It  is 
inevitable  that  a  battle  of  ideas  be  won  by  he  who  faithfully  clings 
to  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  growth  of 
his  ideas  is  made  possible  by  the  absorption  which  the  doctrine  of 
tolerance  allows  them.  It  would  be  folly  not  to  avail  himself  of  this 
his  strongest  weapon.  Much  use  of  the  economic  weapon  has  been 
made  and  its  effectiveness  can  not  be  denied.  The  Communist  attack 
on  economic  stability  which  attempts  to  create  fertile  ground  for  the 
implantation  of  Communist  ideas  must  be  met  by  a  counter-attack 
which  attempts  to  create  economic  conditions  favorable  to  political 
tolerance.  The  means  of  defense  against  attack  by  physical  force  must 
include  the  use  of  physical  force.  However,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance never  to  permit  the  use  of  force  to  weaken  the  strength  of  our 
ideals  by  allowing  them  to  disintegrate  into  negativity.  If  the  philos- 
ophy of  democracy  is  worth  defending,  then  it  is  vital  to  maintain  its 
tenets  in  its  very  defense. 

Harriet  Vitkin,  '48 


NIGHT    RAIN 


SONG 


night  rain  falls  on  voices. 

the  muted  street  lamp  mingles  figures  with  wet  leaves, 

folds  faces  into  dogwood  blossoms. 

water  anesthetises  lovingly, 

washes  with  darkness, 

its  soft  pulse  promising  silence  and  the  sky. 

Nancy  Kunhardt,  '48 


Into  twenty  silences  have  I  walked 

And  out  from  twenty  cries, 

And  I  have  thought  that  all  the  voices 

Washed  from  all  the  throats  were  inarticulate  beside 

The  silence  of  my  heart. 

Like  my  hand  which  stroked  the  lake 
And  pulled  the  water's  surface  skin 
Into  a  cursory  design  I  find 
My  fingers  have  more  power 
Than  this  sunken  liquid  body 

Like  the  sky  which  is  not  blue 

Until  my  eyes  startle  the  universe  with  cobalt  stain 

The  world  has  nothing  in  it  save  what  I  endow 

Nor  have  men  purpose 

Save  that  one  I  have  contrived 

Nor  is  there  any  song  but  what  I  sing. 
Go,  creatures,  to  your  lairs,  go  winds 
To  haunt  the  alleys  or  the  woods 
Go,  love,  and  lie  behind  the  stone 
Until  I  call  you  back  into  the  sun. 

Patricia  Hochschild,  '48 


RE 

I  sat  in  front  of  my  easel,  but  somehow,  this  afternoon,  I  could 
not  paint.  I  kept  looking  out  of  the  window  and  noticed  vaguely 
that  the  sun  was  beginning  to  get  low  and  the  colourless  walls  of  the 
houses  opposite  were  beginning  to  get  rich,  as  if  they  were  suddenly 
imbued  with  a  life  of  their  own  that  made  their  faces  light  up.  And 
the  dingy  shadows  of  the  dingy  houses  on  my  side  of  the  street  began 
to  swim  slowly  across,  as  if  trying  to  touch  those  happier  houses  on  the 
other  side.  As  they  stretched  they  grew  darker  and  richer  until  it 
seemed  that  they,  too,  were  no  longer  a  part  of  the  shabby  surround- 
ings but  had  found  something  beautiful  in  which  to  share.  Usually 
at  this  time  of  day  I  would  be  working  frantically  to  fill  the  last  few 
seconds  T)efore  the  light  changed  and  I  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
work. 

This  evening  it  was  getting  dark  more  quickly  than  usual.  I 
peered  up  above  the  rooftops  and  saw  the  clouds  gathering  and  knew, 
later,  there  would  be  a  storm.  I  could  feel  its  coming,  too — electricity 
running  through  me,  a  slight  tingling  of  foreboding.  The  ominous 
sudden  stillness  of  the  air  created  its  counterpart  in  me  of  darkness 
and  void. 

As  usual,  in  the  center  of  the  void,  stamped  with  lifelike  exacti- 
tude, was  the  figure  of  Re.  Why  in  these  moments  of  still  oppression 
or  fearful  expectancy,  of  dark  mystery  or  startling  beauty  he  always 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  my  mind  and  took  possession  of  my  thoughts, 
I  did  not  know.  It  had  happened  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  ever 
since  he  had  come  into  our  neighborhood  and  had  my  private  realm 
of  images. 

There  he  was — skinny  and  slightly  stooping,  and  always  still  as 
a  sphinx  or  darting  as  a  snake.  He  had  dark  unkempt  hair  and  a 
dark  impassive  face,  like  an  ordinary  little  gamin  until  it  burned  from 
an  inward  fire  and  shone  with  the  light  of  some  awful  god.  His  black 
eyes,  too,  were  sometimes  veiled  and  completely  expressionless,  some- 
times possessed  of  a  fantastic  brilliance.  Both  were,  to  me,  frightening. 

I  have  no  clear  impression  of  his  first  coming,  the  way  one  usually 
does  when  a  new  boy  or  girl  comes  to  live  and  must  be  tested — to 
become  a  part  of  your  closed  corporation  or  to  be  rejected.  With  Re, 
I  remember  before  he  came — life  was  ordinary,  safe,  exciting  at  times, 
not  unlike  the  lives  of  children  in  hundreds  of  other  neighborhoods. 
Then,  he  was  there,  and  everything  was  mysterious  and  exciting.  He 
was  never  an  integral  part  of  our  "gang,"  but  always  a  little  apart, 
a  little  above.  He  did  not  have  to  rise  to  ascendancy  among  us,  but 
rather  seemed  to  descend  to  include  us. 
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We  did  not  invite  him  to  our  homes,  nor  did  he  go  to  the  same 
school,  if  to  any  at  all.  To  us  it  seemed  natural;  he  knew  so  much 
already  and  had  far  more  important  things  to  do.  What  was  marvel- 
ous, he  did  just  as  he  chose,  and  his  family,  to  the  horror  of  the  rest 
of  the  town,  paid  no  attention  to  him  whatever. 

At  the  edge  of  town  was  an  enormous  old  house,  long  locked 
and  empty,  surrounded  by  a  huge  overgrown  garden  thick  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Now  and  again  a  riot  of  persistent  flowers  escaped 
their  beds  and  paraded  through  the  grass  for  the  delight  of  anyone 
who  chanced  to  see  them.  There  was  an  ivy-covered  stone  wall  along 
the  grounds  with  an  iron  gate  at  the  end  of  a  weedy  drive.  At  one 
corner  of  the  wall  a  convenient  tree  with  branches  pointing  tempt- 
ingly to  the  inside  of  the  forbidden  sanctuary.  This  was  our  means 
of  entrance,  and  a  rope  tied  to  one  of  the  branches  made  the  reverse 
process  almost  as  easy.  The  great  empty  house  was  our  headquarters, 
and  a  small  room  on  the  top  floor  our  Council  Chamber.  Here  Re 
would  preside  and  tell  us  his  magic  tales  or  his  plans  for  our  next 
fearful  escapade. 

Adjoining  the  Council  Chamber  was  the  room  (the  only  other 
unfurnished  one  in  the  house)  where  Re  kept  his  paints.  We  knew 
vaguely  that  he  painted  but  were  not  surprised,  for  many  times  we 
had  listened  silently  for  hours  while  he  played  the  old  piano  (he  had 
tuned  it  himself)  in  the  big  drawing  room,  but  we  had  never  dared 
to  enter  his  "studio"  so  we  did  not  know  where  he  got  his  materials 
and  had  never  seen  his  paintings.  There  was  much  of  him  that  was 
not  offered  to  us. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me.  It  was  Sunday,  family 
day.  It  had  strated  inauspiciously  for  me.  After  dinner  the  family 
had  gone  on  a  spree,  and  to  repent  for  a  recent  crime  I  was  left  at 
home  in  disgrace. 

No  one  ever  went  to  the  Big  House  on  Sunday.  I  would  go  today. 
Not  even  Re  would  be  there.  He  always  had  adventures  on  Sunday. 
I  would  not  have  gone  if  he  were  there.  I  should  have  been  terrified 
to  have  been  alone  with  him.  His  spell  was  so  strong  even  when  there 
was  a  group  of  us  that,  as  by  Kaa's  dance  that  night  in  the  ruined 
temple  where  the  Banderlog  lived,  we  were  held  in  a  trance  when 
Re  talked  to  us  in  the  Council  Chamber.  I  was  terrified  by  his  dagger- 
sharp  spurts  of  anger;  I  was  terrified  by  his  brooding  silences;  I  was 
terrified  by  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  the  height  of  his  imagina- 
tion; and  by  everything  about  him  I  was  fascinated.  But  he  would 
not  be  there,  so  I  dared  to  go. 


With  a  heart  pumping  uncertainly  at  its  own  temerity,  I  raced, 
lest  I  lose  my  nerve,  to  the  edge  of  town.  I  clambered  up  the  tree 
by  the  edge  of  the  wall  and  sat  in  its  branches,  waiting  to  regain  my 
breath  and  looking  down  at  the  colourful  jungle  of  thickets  and 
shrubs  and  unmasked  flowers.  I  was  going  to  explore  it  all  myself, 
all  alone.  Then  I  jumped.  My  feet  landing  with  a  soft  thud  on  the 
damp  grass  told  me  that  the  first  move  was  completed,  there  was  no 
retreat. 

Slowly  I  walked  under  the  thick  roof  of  the  trees  and  through 
the  bushes  and  across  the  overgrown  lawn  up  to  the  house.  Though 
I  had  been  here  countless  times,  it  was  different  from  ever  before. 
Everything  was  quiet,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  the  first  person  to 
have  walked  here  in  hundreds  of  years. 

There  was  a  door  into  the  cellar  hidden  by  Virginia  creeper.  We 
had  broken  the  lock  long  ago,  so  I  pushed  the  vines  aside  and  went 
in.  Slowly  I  went  up  the  damp-smelling  steps  that  opened  into  the 
kitchen.  I  walked,  feet  dragging,  through  the  dining  room  with  its 
faded  plum  curtains  and  big  oak  table.  I  walked  through  the  big 
drawing  room  and  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  grand  piano,  listening 
to  the  music  it  had  given  here. 

Then,  I  went  on  and  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  Council 
Chamber.  It  looked  small  and  dark  and  rather  drab  and  I  felt  dis- 
appointed and  depressed.  Something  here  was  wrong.  Should  I  go 
home  again?  But  the  door  to  the  studio  was  ajar.  That  was  it.  This 
door  was  always  shut,  as  if  forever.  Like  a  robot  with  a  directing 
mechanism,  I  went  to  it  and  pushed  it  open,  and  I  went  in  and  pushed 
it  to  behind  me. 

I  was  in  the  "studio."  There,  all  along  the  wall,  were  the  paint- 
ings. I  felt  a  little  dizzy  and  numb  as  one  does  after  a  high  fever. 
They  were  beautiful.  I  had  never  thought  what  they  would  be 
like — ordinary  pictures,  I  guess.  They  were  terrifying  and  beautiful, 
strange  and  powerful.  For  a  long  time  I  looked  at  them,  not  moving. 
The  bare  dusty  room  was  alive.  I  was  seeking  something  I  had  never 
seen  before — more  than  mere  pictures.  I  did  not  know  what,  but  it 
made  the  effort  to  breathe  almost  choke  me. 

On  an  easel  near  the  window  was  a  white  bare  canvas.  Before  it 
was  a  stool.  On  the  floor  was  a  palette  with  the  paints  neatly  laid  out. 
With  no  control,  no  volition  of  my  own,  I  moved  stiffly  to  the  stool 
and  sat  down.  I  took  the  palette  in  my  hand.  Still  feeling  giddy  and 
choked,  I  began  dipping  the  brushes  in  the  paint  and  putting  the 
colours  on  the  canvas.  A  wave  of  exaltation  passed  through  me.  With 
a  shudder  I  breathed  deeply  and  was  free. 
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As  the  minutes  stood  still  and  watched,  my  hand  raced,  the  brush 
painted,  and  a  picture  formed  itself  before  me  on  the  whiteness,  a 
picture  of  a  strange  house  in  a  strange  garden  in  a  strange  world,  with 
vivid  colours  and  soft  shadows  and  blending  tones.  Then  so  soon, 
all  at  once,  it  was  finished.  I  stopped.  I  looked  out  of  the  window. 
The  light  was  beginning  to  change  and  the  sun  beginning  to  get  low. 
I  must  leave.  I  jumped  up  to  hurry  away,  feeling  a  mixture  of  guilt 
and  fear  and  unbearable  ecstasy.  I  stopped,  everything  suspended — 
still.  There  on  the  floor  by  the  door  squatted  a  figure — Re — silent, 
watching,  the  light  burning  in  his  eyes  and  scorching  me.  I  had 
heard  no  sound.  What  had  I  done,  what  would  he  do?  I  stared  and 
stood.  He  hopped  up  with  his  darting  movement  and  was  at  the 
easel.  He  turned  it  more  towards  the  failing  light.  I  watched,  chained 
to  the  floor. 

"Your  colours  are  too  dark,"  he  said.  "And  the  shadow  is  wrong 
here."  He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  cutting  deep. 

"You  can  paint,"  he  said.    "Yes,  you  shall  paint." 

A  light  spread  from  his  eyes  across  his  face,  and  I  turned  and 
fled.  I  was  running,  but  I  felt  like  a  seagull  coasting  low  over  the 
water,  effortless  and  graceful.  As  I  flew,  a  spark  from  Re's  fire  landed 
inside  me.  I  could  feel  myself  getting  warmer  and  brighter  as  it 
caught  and  spread. 

Then,  one  day,  school  was  out,  and  we  raced  down  to  the  gate 
as  usual.  Re  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  one  of  the  stone  gate  posts, 
like  a  young  gargoyle.  We  stopped.  He  had  never  come  near  the 
school  before.  The  other  children  ran  on,  laughing  and  shouting. 
We  waited,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  sat  looking  down  at  us  from  his 
perch,  his  eyes  veiled  like  a  hawk.  We  went  home,  sober  and  puzzled. 

The  next  day,  Re  was  gone. 


It  was  dark  now.  The  wind  had  risen  with  a  Banshee  wail  and 
was  buffeting  the  defenceless  houses  with  tormented  cries.  Then  it 
began  to  rain,  hard,  pounding  drops  against  the  window.  I  watched 
the  dust  run  down  the  panes  in  grimy  streaks,  like  the  face  of  a  crying 
child.  Here  in  the  blackening  world  I  sat  alone,  feeble  flame,  but 
divinely  inspired — a  spark  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun  was  gone.  Gone  was 
the  great  god  Re  and  gone  his  creations. 


Mimi  Lukens,,  '50 
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From  the  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 
HERMES  OF  THE  WAYS 

Author  Unknown 

Go 

And  lightly  tread 

That  juniper-shadowed  maze 

On  silence  fed. 

There  softly  praise 

The  Guardian  of  the  Ways. 

Go 

Who  are  alone 
Knee-weary  after  the  road. 
Lulled  by  the  stone- 
Flung  spring,  unload 
And  rest  from  the  hot-breathed  days. 

There 

Find  shady  seat 

While  the  wind-shook  fountain  plays 

Who  seek  retreat 

From  autumn  days, 

Who  honour  our  Lord  of  the  Ways. 


Anne  Greet,  '50 
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ICARUS 


Is  this  you,  Icarus, 

Two  pink  feet  stuck 

In  the  jellied  sea  of  blue? 

Caught  in  the  thick  paint 

Of  memory,  you  remain 

In  upside-down  suspension, 

Your  immortal  gesture  being 

Two  silly  bare  feet. 

Dissolve  the  chains  of  time 

And  history;  right  yourself 

In  the  rippling  wave, 

Swim  to  the  shore,  sun 

Shining  on  the  wet  feathers 

Sticking  to  your  strong  brown  arms. 

Stand  at  the  base  of  the  hill 

And  look  up  with  angry  laughter 

To  where  the  plowman  toiled, 

And  stared  stupidly  down 

On  your  two  pink  feet. 


M.  Patricia  Ripley,  '50 
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THE  FEELING  IS  MUTUAL 

It  was  a  hot  July  morning,  and  the  sky  hung  hazy  and  still  over 
the  garden  in  which  a  child  was  playing  with  her  cat.  At  first  she 
tried  to  get  the  cat  to  sit  opposite  her  at  the  white  iron  table.  She 
propped  it  up,  arranging  it  in  what  she  thought  looked  like  a  socially 
gracious  position,  but  as  soon  as  she  let  go,  it  melted  along  the  chair, 
purring  and  closing  its  eyes  in  a  lazy  smile.  Patricia  patiently  began 
again,  scolding  the  cat  and  trying  to  force  it  to  look  alert.  Its  eyes 
widened  suddenly  in  anger  and  it  jumped  down  from  the  chair  and 
moved  slowly  away  across  the  lawn,  flicking  the  tip  of  its  tail.  Patricia 
allowed  herself  to  collapse  on  the  grass  and  lay  there  spread-eagled, 
eyes  laid  shut,  abandoning  herself  to  the  langour  of  the  day.  The 
fringed  edge  of  the  umbrella  stirred  a  little  in  a  slight  breeze,  and  as 
she  gazed  up,  the  walnut  leaves  gently  rearranged  their  pattern 
against  the  sky. 

Lying  on  her  back,  made  her  stomach  seem  strangely  flat  and 
empty,  and  Patricia  looked  down  at  it  in  alarm.  Then  she  realized 
that  much  had  taken  place  since  breakfast.  She  sat  up  and  studied 
the  window  of  her  mother's  room,  trying  to  determine  how  long  it 
would  be  before  she  came  down  to  lunch.  Usually  her  mother  worked 
in  the  garden  in  the  morning,  and  Patricia  helped,  carrying  baskets 
of  weeds  to  the  compost  heap  behind  the  woodshed,  or  bringing  water 
in  little  pails  from  the  faucet  by  the  kitchen  door.  Sometimes  they 
went  to  the  village  to  do  the  marketing,  and  Patricia  would  wander 
through  the  A  &  P  sniffing  the  cool  waxy  fruit  and  trying  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  A  &  P  cat. 

But  this  was  her  mother's  day  to  clean  up  her  desk.  It  was  a  job 
she  detested,  especially  in  nice  weather,  so  Patricia  always  left  her 
alone  with  her  battle.  There  was  no  sign  from  the  window,  and  she 
settled  down  to  wait,  slowly  unfastening  her  sandals  and  carefully 
buckling  them  up  again. 

She  concentrated  for  a  moment  on  a  vision  of  her  mother,  sitting 
at  the  high  secretary  in  her  room.  There  were  always  stacks  of  papers 
on  either  side  of  her,  and  the  glass  windows  of  the  desk  were  filled 
with  little  scraps  and  snapshots,  and  drawings  that  Patricia  had  made. 
Her  mother  slit  envelopes,  wrote  things,  and  swept  papers  off  the 
desk  into  the  wastebasket.  She  was  quick  and  strong,  and  her  clean 
brown  hands  wrote  with  swift  precision.  She  set  her  teeth,  and  when 
she  finished,  she  sat  back  in  triumph  and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
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Patricia  rolled  over  and  watched  the  cat  which  had  reappeared 
out  of  the  shrubbery  bed.  It  sat  down  in  the  sun  and  began  method- 
ically to  wash  itself. 

"My,  it's  hot."  Patricia  said.  She  wondered  if  her  mother  would 
take  her  to  the  pool  this  afternoon.  She  liked  to  play  with  the  other 
little  girls  on  the  low  steps  in  the  pool  while  her  mother  swam  or 
talked  to  the  ladies  on  the  terrace.  Patricia  was  very  proud  of  her 
mother  at  the  pool.  She  was  athletic  and  tan  in  her  white  bathing 
suit,  and  she  dived  from  the  board  as  the  others  watched  lazily  from 
their  lounging  chairs.  She  came  up  from  the  dive  shaking  the  water 
out  of  her  ears,  exhilarated  and  laughing.  Sometimes  she  swam  under 
water  and  carried  Patricia  on  her  back,  and  Patricia  felt  privileged 
and  spectacular. 

Lying  on  the  hot  grass  alone  in  the  sun,  a  swirl  of  pictures  ran 
through  her  brain,  images  of  the  complicated  and  splendid  life  of 
her  mother.  She  wrote  checks  and  weeded  the  garden  only  in  the 
morning.  The  rest  of  her  day  was  spent  in  mysterious,  swift,  exciting 
activity:  driving  to  a  party  in  New  York  with  Father,  going  swimming 
late  at  night  with  their  tall  laughing  friends,  or  lying  on  their  living 
room  couch  in  silk  pajamas,  talking  to  Father  about  his  business.  No 
matter  what  she  did,  for  Patricia  she  was  surrounded  always  by  an 
aura  that  was  carelessly  magnificent. 

Patricia  remembered  the  excitement  of  speeding  along  the  Turn- 
pike with  her  mother  on  a  vivid  summer  afternoon,  the  big  solid 
green  trees  flashing  by  on  either  side.  Her  mother  sat  straight,  con- 
centrating on  the  white  road  ahead  with  occasional  quick  glances 
into  the  little  rear  view  mirror.  Patricia  watched  the  muscles  in  her 
brown  arms  as  she  shifted  gears  or  turned  rapidly  around  a  sharp 
corner.  She  wore  short,  soft,  wrinkled  leather  gloves  which  she  left 
carelessly  crumpled  on  the  front  seat  when  she  got  out  of  the  car.  As 
she  drove,  she  explained  the  mysteries  of  the  road — where  the  police- 
men were  likely  to  be  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  how  to  avoid 
the  stoplights.  If  you  went  at  just  the  right  speed,  you  could  get  all 
the  way  to  the  Parkway  without  having  to  stop  for  a  light.  Patricia 
and  her  mother  would  groan  when  the  system  inexplicably  failed, 
and  would  laugh  exultantly  when  a  light  changed  to  green  as  they 
sped  towards  it. 

On  summer  evenings  there  were  dinner  parties  at  their  house, 
and  from  her  dark  room  Patricia  could  hear  the  laughter  in  the  garden 
and  see  the  glowing  ends  of  cigarettes  that  moved  in  lazy  gestures  as 
the  conversation  rose  and  softly  broke  against  the  warm  darkness. 
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Patricia,  lying  half  asleep,  sometimes  caught  the  special  fragrance 
of  her  mother,  and  thought  she  could  hear  the  subtle  murmur  of  her 
chiffon  dress. 

The  breeze  stirred  again  in  the  trees,  the  cat  yawned,  and  Patricia 
opened  her  eyes.  A  sudden  call  from  the  house  sailed  into  the  dream- 
ing garden. 

"Patricia  darling!   Why  don't  you  fix  us  some  lunch?" 

She  sat  up  and  stared  at  the  window,  amazed.  After  a  moment 
of  startled  silence  she  jumped  up  and  brushed  the  dirt  from  her  knees. 

"All  right,  Mother!"  she  answered.  "Well,  come  on,  pussy." 
She  walked  briskly  to  the  kitchen  door,  followed  by  the  cat.  The 
kitchen  was  dark  and  cool  after  the  bright  heat  of  the  garden. 

"Now  what  do  you  suppose  she'd  like?"  She  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  decided  on  peanut  butter  sandwiches.  She  got  an  apron 
from  the  hook  on  the  wall  and  tied  it  around  her  waist,  looking  down 
for  a  reaction  at  the  cat.  Its  wide  face  smiled  blandly  back.  Patricia 
took  the  bread  from  the  bread  box,  then  went  to  the  pantry.  She 
was  calm  and  womanly.  "Butter."  She  explained  as  she  opened  the 
icebox  and  looked  searchingly  within.  She  found  it,  and  carried  the 
cold  earthenware  crock  carefully  to  the  table.  Then  she  mounted  a 
chair  and  got  down  the  peanut  butter  jar  from  its  shelf  in  the  cup- 
board. 

"She  doesn't  like  very  much  butter."  She  took  a  small  sharp  knife 
and  began  to  butter  the  bread.  "But  I  do."  She  segregated  the  bread 
and  buttered  her  own  lavishly. 

When  she  had  finished  she  looked  at  the  sandwiches  critically, 
then  cut  them  in  half.  "There."  She  arranged  the  halves  neatly  on 
a  plate.  "Milk."  She  said  suddenly,  and  hurried  back  to  the  ice- 
box. She  spilled  some  of  it  on  the  table  and  mopped  it  up  in  alarm. 
Then  she  put  the  two  glasses  and  the  plate  on  a  little  tray  and  carried 
it  to  the  screen  door  and  out  into  the  hot  sunshine.  The  cat  hurried 
past  her  before  the  door  slammed,  then  strolled  ahead  with  dignity 
into  the  garden. 

Patricia's  mother  lay  in  a  long  canvas  chair  in  the  green  shade, 
trying  to  forget  the  month's  expenses.  She  smoked  a  cigarette  and 
looked  dreamily  up  into  the  walnut  trees.  When  she  heard  the  screen 
door  slam  shut  she  turned  to  watch  as  the  two  figures  approached  with 
measured  step  across  the  lawn.  The  cat  preceded  like  a  proud  herald, 
and  her  little  daughter  followed,  frowning  intently  down  at  her  tray. 

"How  wonderful  to  be  seven  years  old,"  the  mother  thought. 
She  looked  at  the  smooth-skinned  child  with  its  bright  rumpled  hair 
and  serious  face.   "She  lives  in  this  garden  in  the  sunshine,  alone  and 
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uncomplicated,  with  her  cat.  What  a  perfect  existence."  As  the  child 
came  near,  she  caught  the  familiar  smell  of  small  children  who  have 
been  playing  in  the  sun,  and  she  felt  a  pang  that  her  daughter  would 
change  and  leave  the  sunny  garden. 

Patricia  looked  up  at  her  mother,  stretched  out  on  the  chaise, 
with  feet  crossed  and  smoke  curling  upward  from  her  cigarette.  Her 
dark  eyes  narrowed  and  smiled  in  the  smoke.  Patricia  set  down  the 
tray  beside  her  on  a  delicate  iron  table  and  stood  back,  watching, 
a  little  excited.  Her  mother  leaned  down  and  selected  with  care.  She 
took  a  large  bite,  tasted,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  sky.  Then 
she  looked  back,  her  face  breaking  into  magnificent  and  comic  wrinkles 
of  ecstatic  appreciation.  They  both  laughed,  and  Patricia  sat  down 
in  the  grass  beside  her  and  began  to  eat. 

Sally  McIntyre,  '49 


EACH  MAN  IS  AN  ISLAND 

The  cobalt  shadows  creep  upon  the  desert; 
the  twilight  flower  shuts  without  a  sound; 
and  all  the  doors  are  closing,  one  by  one. 

(The  people  turning  homeward  in  the  cold, 
machinery  running  down,  and  no  stars  yet..) 
This  is  the  void,  the  turning-inward  time. 

Behold,  trust  walking  on  a  tightrope; 
behold,  death  daily  without  elegy, 
when  heart  more  quietly  than  twilight  flower, 
more  finally  than  any  door,  must  close. 

Geraldine  A.  Warburg,  '49 
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THE  SPECTATOR 

Reprinted  from  the  College  News 

I 

Ten  o'clock;  the  bell  rings  and  there  is  a  great  closing  of  books 
and  putting  on  of  coats.  We  trot  home  across  the  paths.  Taylor  tops 
his  copper-green  wizard's  hat  and  the  faces  on  the  lamp-globes  shine 
down  with  patronizing  grins.  The  windows  of  the  halls  stream  light 
brashly  and  somehow  comfortingly.  Now  we  must  begin  the  long 
ceremony  of  getting  to  bed.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  hall,  it 
becomes  imperative  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  or  play  a  hand  of  bridge, 
or  read  a  piece  of  newspaper,  or  make  a  telephone  call,  or  buy  some- 
thing at  the  book  shop,  or  do  anything  else  equally  unnecessary  but 
pleasurable. 

Finally  we  go  upstairs  and  laboriously  get  undressed.  Then  be- 
gins the  ritual  of  the  so-called  snack.  The  corridors  become  alive  with 
people  and  milk,  people  and  soup,  people  and  cocoa,  people  with 
matches,  and  people  seeking  to  borrow  matches,  people,  in  a  word, 
with  the  fixed  look  of  nocturnal  appetite.  And  so  we  cook  and  eat, 
and  eat  and  talk.  Everything  slows  down  to  a  gentle  tempo  of  tired 
animality  because  we  know  ourselves  to  be  much  too  tired  to  work 
any  more,  to  be,  in  fact,  so  tired  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  bed. 

For  now  we  must  have  a  bath.  We  forget  first  the  towel  and  then 
the  soap.  We  talk  to  the  other  bathers  in  long  drowned  sentences  of 
great  solemnity  and  wit.  And  then,  so  tired  and  foolish  are  we,  that 
we  must  comb  our  hair  four  different  ways,  clean  our  shoes,  and  poke 
at  the  accumulated  clutter  of  papers  and  clothes  upon  desks  and  chairs, 
until  finally  we  troop  downstairs  for  one  last  cigarette  and  the  fit  of 
laughter  which  invariably  seems  to  overcome  everyone  in  the  smoker 
at  intervals  from  ten-thirty  to  three  o'clock.  Bed,  then,  and  the  reced- 
ing sounds  of  the  doors  shutting  and  the  clocks  ticking.  The  lights 
flicker  a  little,  the  silence  begins  to  hum  and  sing,  and  the  mice,  who 
have  so  patiently  awaited  our  going,  now  scamper  and  flip  in  the 
tea-pantries  with  cheerful  unconcern. 

II 

When  we  have  left  this  place,  what  tokens,  whether  words  or 
sights  or  smells  or  sounds,  will  be  the  talismans  of  our  remembrances? 
I  think  I  shall  remember  all  things  laughing  and  incongruous,  all 
things  quiet  and  strange,  all  moments  when  the  clocks  stop,  and  the 
work  falls  from  your  hands,  and  you  catch  sight,  for  one  delicious 
moment,  of  Eternity's  tail  just  as  it  slips  around  the  corner. 
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Now,  on  Sunday  at  five  o'clock,  there  is  such  a  moment.  The 
week  has  gone  off  down  its  tunnel  with  a  long,  receding,  self-import- 
ant roar,  leaving  these  gray  towers  to  stand  up  in  their  ponderous 
serenity,  unmoved,  indeed,  by  the  insistent  rains,  by  the  wind,  the  sun, 
the  night,  or  the  minor  scurrying  of  humanity. 

Now  the  cobalt  dusk  settles  upon  it  all.  There  is  no  wind;  the 
impertinent  birds  and  dogs  and  squirrels  have  all  gone.  The  people 
walk  in  twos,  slowly,  so  slowly  that  the  echo  of  their  voices,  the  rustle 
of  their  feet  is  lost  in  the  air,  as  if  they  moved  in  some  other  place,  in 
a  dream  or  a  mirage.  Even  the  buildings  have  no  fixed  walls,  and 
the  trees  drift  up  out  of  illusion,  rooted  only  in  mists.  The  waves  of 
smells  tower  and  break:  ground-smell,  leaf-smell,  and  the  smell  of  the 
advancing  night. 

And  all  this  will  now  be  folded  up  and  put  away  on  some  shelf, 
until  you  will  clumsily  knock  it  off:  And  then,  spreading  out  the  dusty 
thing,  (perhaps  unwillingly,  since  memory  has  a  persimmon  taste, 
yet  with  a  sense  of  miracle)  you  will  remember  all  this.  Miracle  we 
must  call  it,  that  some  little  smell,  some  twisting  of  the  light,  will 
conjure  up  again,  in  time  to  come,  this  evening;  that  the  sea-shell 
holds  fast  the  ocean  in  it;  that  your  turn  of  phrase,  your  thumb,  your 
little  arrogance,  are  not  entirely  your  own,  but  pasts  of  an  eternal 
heritage.  For  these  are  signals  and  signposts  to  us,  indicating  the 
lovely  miracle  that  nothing  entirely  begins  nor  entirely  ends,  that 
nothing  is  quite  discovered,  nothing  quite  lost. 


RIDDLE 


Look,  I  will  give  you  a  pussywillow 
Three  look  and  the  fourth  smiles 
Sarsaparilla  and  three  drink 
I  watch  and  the  fourth  watches 
The  moon 

What  if  I  give  you  a  cherry  blossom 
Six  hands  extend  and  two  in  pockets 
A  bed  in  the  heather  and  three  arise 
I  turn  and  weep  and  the  fourth  is 
Nowhere 


Marjorie  Ann  Low 
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WILLOW  STREET 


Today  we  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  town 

Right  down  the  hill  where  the  road  turns  a  little 
and  is  bumpy. 

Here  were  many  more  people,  more  children, 
fewer  whites. 

They  didn't  walk  as  fast;  they  talked  louder,  and 
gathered  more  in  groups. 

Somehow  there  was  the  feeling  that  we  should  hurry; 

Sometimes  we  wondered  if  they  were  going  to  let 
us  pass. 

But,  of  course,  we  got  there  all  right. 

On  the  way  back  up  the  snow-packed  road  it  was 
a  little  darker — 

About  four  o'clock,  and  the  winter  sun  sets  early. 

As  we  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  two  men  stopped  us, 
tall  and  smiling. 

"Where  are  you  going?'  asked  one. 

"Oo-la-la!"  said  the  other. 

We  pushed  our  way  by — without  trouble. 

"The  filthy  pigs,"  she  said  afterwards; 

Then,  as  a  condescension  to  liberality,  "not  really 
filthy,  I  suppose." 

I  walked  in  silence  up  and  further  up  beside  her. 

But  part  of  me  stayed,  wanton,  in  the  shadows. 

Valery  Crafts,  '51 
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PRODUCTION  ELEMENTS  IN 

"A  STREETCAR  NAMED  DESIRE" 

Tennessee  Williams,  in  addition  to  giving  the  theatre  an  amaz- 
ing script  from  the  dialogue  standpoint  in  Streetcar,  has  used  the  pro- 
duction elements  of  costuming,  setting,  music,  and  lighting  to  give 
the  play  exceptional  dramatic  force.  Indeed,  his  use  of  these  elements 
is  probably  what  makes  the  play  so  outstanding. 

His  handling  of  setting  is  marvelous.  Although  the  use  of  the 
scrim  is  not  new,  Williams  has  used  it  to  an  enormous  advantage. 
From  the  opening,  one  is  thrown  into  the  force  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, not  just  that  of  the  individual  household  of  Stanley  and  Stella. 
If  Williams  had  used  a  conventional  setting,  as  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, the  over-all  picture  of  the  conflict  between  what  Blanche  per- 
sonified and  the  unusual  neighborhood  would  not  have  come  through. 

The  use  of  costuming  and  make-up  was  the  same.  Blanche's  con- 
trast with  the  surroundings  was  highlighted  by  the  fragile  garments 
which  she  wore.  Williams  assured  good  costuming  by  book  instruction. 

Lighting  effects  were  important  and  symbolic.  I  feel  that  the 
example  of  the  bare  light  which  was  shielded  by  Blanche  would  be 
the  best  to  give.  The  entire  mood  of  the  play  and  Blanche's  character 
were  brought  out  by  this  device,  her  shielding  of  reality. 

A  criticism  of  the  musical  background  hinges  on  a  tie-in  with  the 
pacing,  and,  limited  as  I  am,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  pace  or  rhythm  of  the  play  itself.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the 
play  is  almost  determined  by  the  production  elements.  The  play 
grows  from  the  environment  to  such  an  extent  that  the  usage  of  these 
elements  is  the  thing  which  gives  the  body  and  the  drive  to  the  plot. 
Streetcar  shows  a  realization  by  Williams  that  a  mature  modern  play- 
wright is  obligated  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  latest  technical  im- 
provements in  the  current  theatre. 

David  Blackwell.,  '48 


It  is  interesting  to  see  Tennessee  Williams  working  in  the  theatre 
with  a  freedom  and  technical  resourcefulness  which  has  formerly  been 
seen  only  in  movies.    The  production  elements  in  "Streetcar"  are  an 
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integral  part  of  the  play  itself.  For  example,  the  use  of  sound  whose 
source  is  sometimes  consciously  realized  by  the  audience,  but  which 
at  other  times  is  a  purely  imaginary  projection  of  a  character's  mental 
state.  The  streetfight  and  the  flower-vendor,  though  they  are  real, 
are  also  used  symbolically,  to  express  psychological  tension. 

The  set  as  a  commentary  on  the  drama  rather  than  a  background 
to  stand  behind  it.  The  picture  is  not  simply  of  a  house  with  the 
fourth  wall  missing, — rather  it  is  a  distorted  view  which  emphasizes 
the  tragedy  of  illusion  vs.  reality  which  takes  place  there.  Lighting 
is  also  important.  Warm  light  is  concentrated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
stage  where  Stanley  reigns  with  his  poker  parties,  cold  light  is  thrown 
on  Blanche  as  she  stands  in  her  white  satin  gown  at  the  right — ex- 
pressing the  conflict  between  Stanley's  brutal,  passionate  reality  and 
Blanche's  illusionary  purity.  The  lamp  over  the  dressing-table  with 
its  paper  covering  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  Blanche's  pretense,  the  tele- 
phone as  a  symbol  of  her  inability  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world  or  call  for  help. 

Many  of  these  elements  have  been  used  symbolically  in  the 
theatre  before,  but  never  with  such  thoroughness  and  mastery.  What 
Williams  has  done  is  to  incorporate  the  new  technical  power  of  the 
theatre  into  the  playwright's  vision,  to  compose  his  play  using  the 
theatre  as  instrument. 

Sandol  Stoddard,  '49 


I  hate  the  concept  of  theatre  as  instrument.  Williams  unfortun- 
ately relies  on  it.  He  has  a  feeling  for  the  dramatic  gesture  but  very 
little  for  depth  of  character.  So  he  depends  upon  gesture  and  braces 
it  with  a  battery  of  production  tricks.  For  example:  the  setting  is  eye- 
catching. The  use  of  a  scrim  as  rear  wall  is  tricky.  Neither  one  is 
used  at  all  dramatically,  but  the  audience  has  fun  watching:  equals 
good  theatre,  stinko  drama.  The  use  of  music  in  Blanche's  frenzies  is 
disgusting.  It  begs  the  writing  of  good  speeches  and  either  tries  to 
cover  bad  acting  or  (as  in  the  present  production)  cheapens  good 
acting.  Lighting  changes  are  necessary  of  course,  and  are  at  times 
useful,  as  in  her  scene  with  Mitch.  But  too  often  they  are  gaudy.  The 
double  decker  house  is  a  clever  setting,  but  the  whole  business  is  set 
up  for  a  single  gesture:  Stanley  calling  up  to  Stella.  There  is  a  rudi- 
ment of  function;  the  Chinese  lantern  could  become  poignant  were 
it  not  so  cheaply  pointed  up.  But  the  music  and  shot  would  have  to  go. 

Williams  is  treading  water  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  He  has 
not  written  a  good  play,  his  dialogue  is  bad  except  for  certain  poetic 
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moments;  his  characters  remain  symbols  and  never  become  human. 
His  scenes  and  effects  are  tawdry  and  superficial.  And  he  tries  to  cover 
up  all  of  this  with  catchy  mechanical  tricks.  Given  on  a  bare  stage, 
the  play  would  immediately  be  a  failure,  since  it  is  only  notes  for  a 
first  draft.  This,  I  think,  finally  condemns  the  play.  Williams  had 
better  practise  drama  which  needs  no  theatre  as  instrument  if  he  wishes 
to  write  drama  self-reliant  and  powerful. 

Alan  Levensohn,  '49 


by  Alfred  Durant  Grossman,  '48 

The  outstanding  production  element  of  "Streetcar"  was  the 
cramped,  non-realistic  set,  giving  the  effect  of  joyous  squalor;  the 
scrim  dividing  the  apartment  from  the  street  and  placing  the  set 
within  the  life  of  the  city,  the  bathroom  with  clouds  of  real,  honest- 
to-God  steam  (Lord  bless  David  Belasco).  The  major  value  of  the 
production  elements  was  to  deflect  attention  from  the  banal,  shallow, 
trite,  shoddy  character  of  the  play  itself.  For  the  first  two  act,  one, 
that  is  to  say,  I,  could  concentrate  on  the  excellent,  in  Brando's  case 
magnificent,  quality  of  the  acting  and  the  superbly  astute  manage- 
ment of  lighting,  costuming,  music,  and  sound-effects,  forgetting  for 
the  time  being  the  valuelessness  of  the  play  itself. 

Eventually,  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  play,  these  factors 
lost  their  power  to  grip,  and  the  script  itself  showed  its  empty  bones 
through  the  trappings  of  production.  The  use  of  the  bathroom  is  a 
good  example  (or  e.g.)  of  this  process.  The  first  time  it  was  wildly 
humorous—a  sort  of  folk  scatology  rather  refreshing  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  labored  sophistication  of  stage  humor.  As  the  gag  was  re- 
peated, however,  it  fell  to  the  level  of  a  burlesque  routine  seen  for 
the  fifteenth  time.  It  was  a  lifeline  flung  to  the  play,  which  saved 
it  from  drowning  in  its  own  faults — amusing  the  worry-headed,  but 
painful  to  the  discerning  critic. 

On  closer  examination,  it  is  seen  that  the  production  elements, 
competent,  even  brilliant  as  they  are,  were  such  only  on  their  own 
terms — an  exaggeration  of  the  obvious,  which,  although  well  done, 
were  of  no  real  value  because  the  substructure  and  foundation,  the 
play  itself  was  worthless, — gave  nothing  on  which  to  build. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

If  a  one-eyed  man,  a  one-eyed  man 
gives  me  a  bottle  with  a  gummed  label 
reading  GOD  both  ways,  into  it  I  put: 

a  one-eyed  man, 

a  gummed  label, 
a  bass  cello, 

a  yellow  elephant, 

a  Holbein  print, 

a  soy-bean  plant, 

and  the  person  who  tells  me  how  but  can't. 

A  scotch-and-rye-on-toast, 

a  by-the-wind-grieved-ghost, 

a  lilac-time-in-Kew, 

and  you  and  you  and  you. 

And  the  one-eyed  man,  the  one-eyed  man, 

remarks  with  raised  eyebrow  to  behoove  it: 

prove  it. 


Sandol  Stoddard,  '49 


livingston  publishing  co. 
Philadelphia,  4 
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